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BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


BOOK VIL 


Contains an account of four countries, viz., (1) Shi-lo-fw-shi-ti; 
(2) Kie-pi-lofa-su-tu; (3) Lan-mo; (4) Kw-shi-na-Wielo. 


Sint-ro-ru-snt-11 [SrAvasti]. 


Tur kingdom of Sravastt 


(Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti)? is about 


6oco li in circuit. The chief town is desert and ruined. 
There is no record as to its exact limits (area), The ruins 
of the walls encompassing the royal precincts® give a circuit 


¥ The town of Srévastt, also called 
Dharmapottana { Trikindastaha, ii. 3, 
13), in Uttara (Northern) Kééala, haa 
boen identified by Cunningham with 
& great ruined city on the south 
bank of the Rapti calied Sahet 
Mithet, about 58 miles north of 
Ayodhya, As Hiuen Tsiang gives 
the bearing north-cast, and the 
distance about 500 li, he evidently 
did not travel by tho shortest route. 
¥a-hian (chap. xx.), on the contrary, 
gives the distance eight ydjanaz, and 
the bearing (corrected) due north, 
‘both of which are correct. For a 
full account of Sahet Mahet sce 
Cunningham, Arch. Se of ind., 
vol. i. p. 331 ff; seealso J. ft. Az. S, 
vol. v. pp. 122 ff. It figures also in 
Brabmanical literature, in which it 
is said to have been founded by 
Srivasta, the son of Sriva and 
VOL, I. 





grandson of Yuvantiva, Harivamia, 
670; Vishn. P 
Hall's Vi 

















2, 97; Bhdgav. 
‘With respect, however, to the dat 
of Vikramiditya of Sravastl, Cun- 
ningham seems to be misled by the 
statement of Hiven Taiang {ante, p. 
106) that he lived in the middle of 
the thousand years after Buddha, 
as though thia iment 500 An, 
whereas it means, aa stated before, 
in the middle of the thcurand years 
which suceeded the 500 years after 
Buddha, in the middle of the “ period 
of images,” in fact. See also Bur. 
nouf, Jntrod., pp. 20f., 150, 209, 2805 
Ind. Alt,, vol. iii, pp. 200 £.5 
‘Vasailief, pp. 38, 75, 188, 218. 
2 Julien translates here and else- 
where kung shing by palace, but it 
A 
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of about 201i. Though mostly in ruins, still there area 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the manners of the people 
ave honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion (merit). There are several hundreds of 
sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, who study the books of the Sathmatiya (Ching. 
liang-pu) school, There are 100 Déva temples with very 
many heretics. When Tathagata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by Prasénajita- 
rfja (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wang)$ 

Within the old precincts of the royal city are some 
ancient foundations ; these are the remains of the palace of 
King Shing-kwan (Prasénajita). 

From this not far to the cast is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small stdpa; these ruins represent 
the Great Hall of the Law, which King Prasénajita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a stdpa is built, This is where stood the wihdra which 
King Prasénajita built for Prajapati® Bhikshuni, the 
maternal aunt of Buddha, 


shouldbe theroyalprocincty” or the Little dependence, however canbe 
portion of the city in which the royal placed on this genealogy, but it may 
atood,and which was defended be compared with the Singhalese 

ys surrounding wall. Cunning- and Brahmanical lists, J. 42. 8. Ben, 
ham in right therefore in his remarks vol. vi. p. 7143 Asiaf. firs, vol. v. 
p. 286 id, Alt, Vol. i. pp. 





859, xxx i. pp. 71, 222, 
1207; Burnouf, Jntr., pp. 128, 320; 
Burgess, Archaeol. Sure. W. India, 
Rep., vol. ¥. p. 43. and Oave Temples, 
2, Ajatacatru, hia sn, 512. pp. 24. On Pravénajit, sco Kap- 













Tapia, hiv wun, 480. pen, Die Rel. d. Bud., vol. i. pp. 
M 113, Pid 507 : Viakn. Pur, vol. iv, 
i p17! 33 iii, 11072, 

xii, 709 fy 2054. 








‘ arma Mahtdila, 
& Projtpati, formeriy written, an 
us, Pajapati, with the 





‘Teaning “lord of creatures; It may 
11. Binders bis son, 295. be observed here that Hiuen Trieng 
12, Susima, big son. - is the first to introduce the Sans- 


BOOK VL] SRAVASTI. 3 


Still east of this is a stdpa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (Shen-shi). 

By the side of the house of Sudatta is a great stdpa, 
This is the place where the Atigulimflya (Yang-kiu-li- 
mo-lo) gave up his heresy. The Angulimilyas’ sre the 
unlucky caste (the criminals) of Srévasti. They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves, they 
murder men in the towns and country, and make chaplets 
for the head of their fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of the World (Buddha), moved by pity, went to 
him to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Angulimilya rejoicing said, “Now I shall be born in 
heaven; our former teacher declared that whoever in- 
jures a Buddha or kills his mother, ought to be born in 
the Brahma heaven.” 

Addressing his mother, he said, “Old woman! I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha-. 
man.” Then taking a knife, he went to attack the Lord. 
On this Tathigate stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the Angulimflya rushed at him without slacking his 
pace, 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, “Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil?” 
The Angulimilya, hearing these words, understood the 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought permission to enter the law (é.c., the 
religious profession of Buddha), and having persevered with 


Avit forms of proper names into the 
Chines translations. Before him 
the Prakpit, or provincial, forms 
are used ; for example, in Fs-hian, 
instead of Po-lo-si-na-chi-to for Pra- 
aénajite, we have Po-sz-nih, corre- 
aponding with Pastnat or Pasén- 
adi; instead of Sravastl, we have 
She-wei for Sewet, &c. For further 
instances see Fo-sho-hing-tean-king, 
P. 213, notes 1, 2. 





© Sudatta, formerly written Su-ts, 
the aame as Andthapindada, “the 
frfend of the orphan and dostitute.” 
For an acount of hia conversion and 
subsequent career, soe Foveho-hing- 
tean-king, p. 201, f. 

7 The Aigulimélyas were a sect 
founded by # converted brigand, who 
wore round his neck » string of 


fingers, 
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diligence in his religious progress, he obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jétavana?® 
This is where An&thapingada (Ki-kn-to) (otherwise 
called) Sudatta, the’ chief minister of Prasénajita-réja, 
built for Buddha a wikdra, There was a saighdrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins (desert). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel ;° on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by Agéka-raja, The residences (of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha. 

Formerly, when Tathfyata ascended into the ‘Triyas- 
trithdas heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
Prasénajita-rije, having heard that the king Udayana had 
eaused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made, 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of “ humanity ” and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and lad compassion on the orphan and helped the aged, 
During his lifetime they called him An&thapindada 
(Ki-ku-to—/riend of the orphan) on account of his virtue. 
He, hearing of the religious merit of Buddha, conceived a 





the body of an elephant.” But, in 


8 Shisto-lin, the garden of tu 
fuct, the toxt aay, “Un the foe 


the prince royal. For the rale of 


thia garden to Sudatta (Shon-shi) 
and the circumstances attending 
it, seo Fo-si tran-king, p. 217. 
For a repre jou af the scene of 
the history, see Bharkut Stipa, pl 
Iii. 

* Tulien’s teanslation of this pas- 








aage is very confusing. He says, “On 
the top of the left-band pillar is » 
dome (coupote);on the pinaacle( faite) 
of the right-band pillar is scalptured 


(podestal, tan) of the left-hand 
pillar is the mark (figure) of o whee] 
{the ayinbol of dharma); on tho top 
of the right-hand pillar is the form 
of on ox. ‘This is in agreement with 
Fa-bian’s account, ‘The ouly doubt 
is whether tan may not mean ‘the 
top ;” in that case the wheel would 
be on the top of the left-hand pillar, 
as Fabian ways (chap. xx.) 


noox 1] THE FETAVANA. 5 


deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vihdra for 
him. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. ‘The Lord of the World commanded Siripu- 
tra (She-li-tseu) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of Jéta (Shi-to-yuen), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, “If you can cover the ground with gold (pieces) 
I will sell it (you can buy %t).” 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground, There was yet a little 
space not filled!® The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “The field of Buddha is true;” I must plant good 
seed in it.” Then on the vacant spot of ground he 
raised a vihdra, 

The Lord of the World forthwith addressed Ananda 
and said, “The ground of the garden is what Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by Jéta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired the utmost merit, From 
this time forth let the place be called the grove of Jéta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of Anfthapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of An&thapindada 
(Ki-ku-to) is a stdpa. This is the place where TathAgata 
washed with water the sick Bhikshu. Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was asick Bhikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 


49 This incident of the broken pro- 
mise is referred to by Aévaghésha, 
Fo-sho-hing-tean-kiny, p. 217, snd 
seems to be the subject of the Bhar- 
hut soulptare, pl. lv. fig. 9, where 
“the little space not filled” ia re- 
presented, and the broken promise 
denoted by the briken surface of the 
ground, It would perhaps be too 
bold to suggest chit pdddsi-la for 
the inscription, where pdddsi would 
be the aorist form of pradd, and 


the meaning would be “taken ar 
caught (lo) in breaking what he 
gave.” "The tree certainly favours 
this identifeation ; and the august 
figure by the side of Jsta would de- 
note the " Lordof the World,” or per- 
bape “the magistrate” or Sariputra, 

1 Ze, the system of Buddha in 
founded on truth; alluding to the 
wiah of Jéta to annul the agreo- 
ment. 





Le, where there wors nu trees. 
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solitary place, The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired, 
“What is your affliction, living thus by yourself?” He 
answered, “My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one, I had no patience to Jook on a man sick 
(to attend on, the sick), and now when I am entangled in 
sickness there is nobody to look on me (attend to me).” 
Tathagata, moved with pity thereat, addressed him and 
said, “My son! I will look on you!” and then touching 
him, as he bent down, with his hand, lo! the sickness was 
immediately healed; then leading him forth to the outside 
of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

‘Then Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “ From this time 
be diligent and exert yourself.” Hearing this, he re- 
pented of his idleness, was moved by gratitude, and, filled 
with joy, he followed him. 

To the north-west of the garden of Anfthapindada is 
a little stdpa, This is the place where Mudgalaputra 
(Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle (sask) of SAriputra (She-li-tseu), 
Formerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake Wu- 
jeh-no* in the midst of an assembly of men and 
‘Dévas, only Sariputra (She-li-tseu) was absent (had not 
time to goin the assembly). Then Buddha summoned 
Mudgalaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

Sariputra was at the time engaged in repairing his 
religious vestments. Mudgulaputra addressing him said, 
“The Lord, who is now dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

Striputra said, “Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my garment, and then I will go with you,” 


8 This differa from Julien'’s ver- dent somewhat like that in the text, 
sion ; he makes the fault of the Bhik- sce Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
shu te consiat in neglecting his own xvii. p. 243. 

Rekness 1. aes it eeetn Tether to 4 No ei rome ie, cool; 

ve 1is former indifference to enteratepta, ande, vol, £ p, 11, 
the aicknesa of others. For an inci- note 28. ba B 


poox v1] PLOT TO SLANDER BUDDHA. 4 


Mudgalaputra said, “If you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
»honse to the great assembly.” 

Then Sfriputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, “If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move (or, then I will start).” Mudgala- 
putra exerted all his spirituel power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not, Then the earth trembled in conse- 
quence, On returning by his spiritual power of loco- 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found Sari- 
putra already arrived and sitting in the assembly. 
Mudgalaputra sighing said, “Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” * 

Not far from the stipe just named is a well. Tathi- 
gata, when in the world, drew from this well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a stdpa which was 
built by Aééka-rfja; in it are some gartras*® of Tathi- 
gata; here also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to and fro and preaching the law. To com- 
memorate both these circumstances, (the king) erected a 
pillar and built the stépa. A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place; many miracles ara 
manifested also, Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours are perceived. The lucky 
(happy) presages (or, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) would be difficult to recount in full, 

Not far behind the sanghdrdma (of Andthapindada) is 
the place where the Brahmachfrins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha (in 
order to slander him). Now Tath&gata was possessed of 
the tenfold powers,” without fear, perfectly wise, honoured 

% Mudgalaputra excelled all the 7 Buddha was called Dasabala 
other disciples in miraculous power, (aAi-ti) on account of the ten powers 

‘putra excelled in wisdom. Fo- he possessed, for which nee Burnouf, 
sho-kiny-tean king, ver. 1406. Lotus, p. 781, and Hardy, Manual 

48 There is no mention of Sari- of Budhiem, p. 394. 
pots fm the text, as Tulien trans. Abbays, an opithet given ta 


lates; the two symbols, ake Ui, for every Budiho (Eitel, J/andbook, 
sarira, mivted hit, ay.) 
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by men and Dévas,”* reverenced by saints and sages ; then 
the heretics consulting together said, “We must devise 
some evil about him, that we may slander him before the: 
congregation.” Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the congregation having knowledge of the fact of her 
presence, they (the heretics) took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and then, pretend- 
ing to be affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king (with the fact of the woman's death). The king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the Jéta- 
vana, Then the heretics with a loud voice said, “This 
great Sramana Gautama” is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (forbearance), but now having 
had secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for morality and 
continence ?” The Dévas then in the sky joined together 
their voices and chanted, “ This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics,” 

To the east of the sarghdrdma too paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is where Dévadatta” having 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
down into hell, Dévadatta was the son of Drénédana-rija 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite 80,000 (verses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, prompted by covetous- 
ness,he wished to acquire the divine (supernatural) faculties. 
Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and he spake thus: “I possess thirty marks 
(of @ Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 
also said to be his brother-in-law, 
name, being brother to YaéSdhara, Bud- 
taken from the oaing probe he’s wife, He waa tempted to alm 
the Purdhita of the Sakyas. es at the first place in the Buddhist 
‘used in Northern books as a term of community, and when he failed in 
igrespect, . this he plotted to take the life of 

5 Dévedetta (Ti-po-tacto) the Buddha, (See Oldenberg, Buddéa, 
cousin of Buddha, being the son of p. 160. 

Dronédacs, Buddha's uncle. He is 
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“company of followers surround me; in what respect do I 
differ from Tathigata?” Having thought thus, he forth- 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 

. disciples, but SAriputra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Buddha’s behest, and endowed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Then Dévadatta, not giving up his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his hails, 
designing to kill Buddha when he was paying him homage. 
For the purpose of executing this design-he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kuk&li® the Bhikshunt slandered Tathfgata, and went 
down alive into hell, 

To the south of the Kukalt ditch about 800 paces is 
@ large and deep ditch, Chanécha™ the daughter of 
a Brahman, calumniated Tathagata, and here went down 
alive into hell, Buddha was preaching, for the sake of 
Dévas and men, the excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar the 
Lord of the World surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
herself, “I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Andthapindada, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, “This preacher of yours has had 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in my 
womb, the offspring of the Sakya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At this time, dakra, the king of Dévas, wishing to dis- 
sipate all doubt about the matter, took the form of a. 

= cate pet (Kiu-kia-li-pi-ten) aleo  * For the history of this woman, 
“bad called Chincht (Chan-che) or Chin- 


‘Kokali, interpreted 
fine Bhe is also called Gopalt; Pome ernm Manual of Bud- 
she waa & follower of Dévedatts, | Asm, p 275; also a-hisn, chap, xx. 
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white rat, and nibbled through the bandage that fastened 

the (wooden) pillow to her person. Having done so, it 

fell down to the ground with a great noise, which startled 

the assembly, Then the people, witnessing this event, , 
were filled with increased joy; and one in the crowd 

picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 

it to the woman, saying, “Is this your child, thou bad 

one?” Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 

down whole into the lowest hell of Avicht, and received 

her due punishment, 

These three ditches ™ are unfathomable in their depth; 
when the Goods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes 
and ponds with water, these deep caverns show no signs 
of the water standing in them. 

East of the satighdrdma 60 or 70 paces is a vihdra 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the east in a sitting posture. When Tatha- 
gata was in the world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is 2 Déva temple of equal size 
with the vikdra, When the sun is rising,-the Déva 
temple does not cast its shade on the viidra, but when 
it is setting, the vihkdra obscures the Déva temple. 

Three or four li to the east of the vihdra “which 
covers with its shadow” is a stipa, This is where 
Sariputra discussed with the heretics. When Sudatts, 
first bought the garden of the Prince Jéta for the pur- 
pose of building a vikdra for Buddha, then Sariputra 
accompanied the 1 nobleman to inspect and assist the plan, 
On this occasion six masters of the heretics sought to 
deprive him of his spiritual power, Sariputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them, There 
is a vikdra by the side, in front of which is built a stdpa ; 
this is where Tathfigata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Viédkha.* 

™ Thess gulfs or ditches have build » viidea, For the history 
nll been identified by Cunningham. of Visékh&, see Hardy, Mon, of 


Bee Arch, Survey, wolf B34 Bet Bae 
3 That is, accepted ber offer to “ 


BOOK Vy.J THE SAKYA MAIDENS. ty 


On the south of the stipa erected on the spot where 
Buddha acceded to Viéakha’s request is the place where 
Virfidhaka-rfja,” having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the Sakyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
his soldiers. After King Virfidhaka had succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer heat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance, At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree; 
Virtidhaka-rfija, seeing him thus seated, some way off 
alighted from his chariot and paid him reverence, then 
as he stood up he said, “There are plenty of green and 
umbrageous trees; why do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” The Lord said, “My 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves; these being 
about to perish, what shade can there be for one be- 
longing to it?” The king said, “The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn my 
chariot.” Then looking at him with emotion, he disbanded 
his army and returned to his country, 

By the side of this place is a stdpa; this is the spot 
where the Sfikya maidens were slaughtered. Virddhake- 
rija having destroyed the Sakyas, in celebration of his 
victory, took sco of the Sikya maidens for his harem. 
The girls, filled with hatred and rage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his house- 
hold. The king, hearing of it, was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to bs slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king’s orders, cut off their hands and 
feet, and cast them into « ditch. Then all the Sdkya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha. The Lord 


% Virtdhake was the son of of them, and they deceived him, Soe 
Yrastnajit by = servant-woman of infra, 
the Sakyas, “He had asked » wife 
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by his sacred power of insight having beheld their pain 
and agony, bade a Bhikshu take his garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the Sakya girls, 
viz, on the bonds of the five desires, the misery of trans: 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation bu: 
tween loved ones, and the long period (distance) of birth 
and death. Then the Sakya maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, and obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
heaven. Then Sakra, king of Dévas, taking the form of a 
Brahman, collected their bones and burnt them, Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record, 

By the side of the stpa commemorating the slaughter 
of the Sakyas, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where Virtdhaka-rija went down 
bodily into hell, The world-honoured one having seen 
the Sikya maidens, went back to the Jétavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, “ Now is‘King Virfidhaka’s end come; 
after seven days’ interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king.” The king hearing the prediction, was very 
frightened and alarmed. On the seventh day he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order to gratify 
himself he ordered the women of his palace to go to the 
Jake, and there he sported with them on its shores, stroll- 
ing bere and there with music and drinking. Still, how- 
ever, he feared lest fire should. burst out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the waves 
divided, and flames burst forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he was, and the king himself went down 
bodily into the lowest hell, there to suffer torments. 

To the north-west of the satighdrdma 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of Obtaining-Sight (Aptanétravana?) where 
are vestiges of Tathigate, who walked here for exercise, 
and the place where various holy persons have engaged 
in profound meditation. In all these pleces they hava 
erected posts with inscriptions or else etdpas. 


BOOK VL] KAPILAVASTU. 13 


Formerly there was in this country a band of 500 
:tobbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
‘and pillaged the border of the country. Prasénajita-raja 
having seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest, The 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tathfigata was in the 
vihdra of the Jétavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
(ie, by his spiritual power), he was moved to compassion, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal: (leaves ?) 
which filled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sight, and lo! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixing their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in which Kfisyapa 
Buddha was born, To the south of the town there is a 
stipa, This is the place where he first met his father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a stdpa, which contains 
relics of the entire body” of Kiéyapa Buddha, Both 
these were built Ly Aééka-raje. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi- 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 


Kiz-PI-L0-FA-80-TU [KAPILAVASTU]. 
This country * is about 4ooo li in cirenit. There are 


% ‘The expression used bere is ™ This is the country of Buddhu’s 
thesame aa that employed by Fa- birth. The story of hia ancastors' 
hhian when speaking of the great occupation of this district will be 
Kidyaps (chsp. xxxifl), whose found in Sp, Hardy, Man. of Budh, 
‘entire body” is preserved in the chap, vi, and elsewhere, Speaking 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha generally, the country of Kapila- 
Gays. vasta is the tract of land lying be- 
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some ten desert®™ cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined, The capital is overthrown andin ruins. Its 
circuit cannotbe accurately measured. The royal precincts” 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They 
were all built of brick, The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages * are few and waste, 

There is no supreme ruler; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig- 
ing. There are rooo or more ruined sanghdrdmas re- 
maining; by the side of the royal precincts there is 
still a sargdhrdma with about 3000 (read 30) followers 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Sarnmatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of Déva temples, in which various 
sectaries worship (tive), Within the royal precincts are 
some ruined foundation walls; these are the remains of 
the proper palace of Suddhddana-rja; above is built 
a vikdra in which is a statue of the king. Not far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 


tween the GI river and the 
Gandakt, from Fatztbd to the con- 
fiuenoe of these rivera. The direct 


are waste and desolate to the highest 


‘Here wo have again the expres. 
sion kung aking to denote the forti- 


measurement gives & cirouit of 550 
fied part of the town, within which 


miles, which would represent wp- 


warda of 600 miles by road, Hiuen 
poe estiinates the circuit st 4000 
i, 


fe capital of the country, oalled I 
identified 


by the same name, has bean i 

ty Mr. Carlleylo, with site called 
wala, in the north-western part of 

the Basti district, sbout 25 miles 

north-east from Fatelbad. It ia 

plain that if this is eo, the distance 

from Sravasti given by Hiuen Tai 


was the paluce and ita mrroundings. 

‘This is in agreement with Mr. Carl- 
e's remark in Archaolog. Survey 

india, vol. xii. p. 144. 

41 Or, the inhabited suburbs or 

atrecta, 





% Tt may be either “tho proper,” 
ie, private,or “the principal” palace 
(ching). From Mr.Carlleyle's remarks 


‘Tsiang we msy pethapa conclude that this 


is much in exoeas of the actual dia- 
tances, See Arch Surrey of India, 
vol, xii. p. 83. 

% The expressions used in the 
text are very marked ; the pilgrim 
ways “desert cities ten in number 


palace was situated tn the southern 
portion of the enclosed precinct, The 
vikdra had evidently been built after 
the palace was in ruin, ‘The statue 
of the king seems to have been there 
in Hiven Tsiang’s time, 


poor vr] HOROSCOPE CAST BY ASITA. 


palace of Mahim&y&® the queen. Above this they 
have erected a vihdra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra ;™ this is where Bédbisattva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the vihdra. 
The Mabfsthavira school say that Bédhisattva was con- 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta-lo-‘an-sha-cha 
(Uttarfshidha). This is the r5th day of the sth month 
(with us). The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month. This would be the 8th day of the 
5th month (with us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep- 
tion is a st@pa; this is the place where Asita the Rishi 
prognosticated the fortune (took the horoscope or signs of') 
the royal prince. On the day when the Bodhisattva was 
born there was a gathering (a succession) of lucky indica- 
tions. Then Suddhédana-rija summoned all the sooth- 
ayers, and addressing them said, “With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and what the evil (signs) ? 
As it is right, so do you clearly answer me.” In reply 
they said, “ According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If he remains iu 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch ; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.” 

% Mr. Carlleyle excavated » site 


which ho thinks represents this “bed- 
chamber.” If we insy judge from 
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Worship, pl. xxii. : Stdpa of Bhar. 
hut, pl. xxvili, ; Lalita Vistara (You- 
caus), pl v. 


the size of the building (71 feet 
oquare)it ‘would represent the palace 

the king and the chamber of the 
queen. The fact of its being built 

of “very large ancient bricks " cer- 
tainly favours the identification of 
the place with the inner city de- 
scribed by Hiven Tuiang. 

‘4 Mr, Carlleyle places this wiAdra 
about 50 feat W.N.W. from the bed- 
chamber ruins, the stdpe of Asita 
pang situated to the north-east of 

'% ‘This representative soene is one 
of the best known of the Buddhiat 
sculptures, See Thee and Serpent 


% "The horoeoupe cast by Auita the 
goothaayer is another well-known 
the Buddhist legend 

Fosko hing: tean-Ling, wy. 70 ff. For 
en interesting representation of it 
nce Mra. Speirs’ Life in Ancient India, 
P. 248, also Burgens, Cave Temples 
{ajar 308. The stdpa of Acita 
is sappoted ‘by Mr. Carlleye to be 
the brick atructure he found 
about goo fect N.N.I}N. from 
the bed-chamber of Maya. Thin 
may be #0; but the horoscups 
waa actually cast within the pa- 


® Arciveateomplete, equal, perfect, 
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At this time the Rishi Asita, coming from afar, stood 
before the door* and requested to see the king, The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to mest and reverence him, 
aud requested him to be seated on a precious chair; then 
addressing him he said, “It is not without an object that 
the Great, Rishi has condescended to visit me this day.” 
The Rishi said, “I was quietly resting (or, observing the 
summer rest) in the palace of the Dévas, when I sud- 
denly saw the multitude of the Dévas dancing together 
for joy.” I forthwith asked why they rejoiced in this 
extravagant way, on which they said, ‘Great Rishi, you 
should know that to-day is born in Jambudvipa, of Maya, 
the first queen of Suddhédana-raja of the Sakya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete enlightenment 
of sambédhi, and become all-wise” Hearing this, I 
have come accordingly to behold the child; alas! that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit.” 

At the south gate of the city is a stdpa. This is 
where the royal prince, when contendiug with the Sakya 
princes, cast the elephant away.” The royal prince 
having contended in the public competition (of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone (without compeer) 
among them all, (or, in every exercise). And now the 


wisdom, “To leave bis home” rthasiddha, but this signifies “pos- 


means, if he becomes a hermit or 


ascetic. The signs on the child's yaw 


body are alluded to in ver. 45 of the 
Buddha-charita (Fo-tho-hing-tean- 
king), and the exact words of the 
prediction in the following verse, 


6. 
"x From this it ia plain that the 
site on which the stdpa was sfter- 
wards bailt was originally a part of 
the palace. 

W'Shau mo teuk to, moving their 
hands and feet. Such s scene 
among the Dévas will be found in 
‘Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xxiii. 


2s 
86, sation remazta. in a note that 
thin phrase yeh taai chi (Bambud- 
dhass) corresponds to the name 
given to the prince, viz, Sarv? 





sessed of every excellenoy” (yih teat 


i. 
* That is, either seeing him 
arrived at the holy fruit of a 
Buddbhs, or myself arriving nt 
the boly fruit of an Arhat by bis 
teaching. 


spot should be jost inside 
the southern gate of the city, not 
necessarily the royal city or the 
palace precincts, but the entire 
city. The story’as it te generally 
received is that the clephant when 
it fell blocked the gate entrance, 
and thet Nends pulled it off the 
rosd and left it on one side. The 
prince then flung the elepbant acroas 
the most. It must, therefore, bave 
‘been within the moat, 








BOOK V3.) THE ELEPHANT-DITCH, 17 


Mahdrfija Suddhédane, after receiving congratulations 
(or, congratulating him), was about to go back to the 
city. 

ie this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and juat about to leave the city, Dévadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without; forthwith he asked the coachman, “ Who is going 
to ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant?” He said, 
“The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet him.” Dévadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant down, and struck his forehead and 
kicked his belly, and left him lying senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass, As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-by were stopped 
on their route. Nanda coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant?” They said, “It was Déva- 
datta,” Forthwith he (Nanda) drew it on one side of the 
road, The prince-royal then coming, again asked, “Who 
had done the foul deed of killing the elephant?” They 
replied, “Dévadatta killed it and blocked up the gate 
with it, and Nanda drew it on one side to clear the road,” 
The royal prince then lifted the elephant on high and 
threw it across the city moat; the elephant falling on 
the ground caused @ deep and wide ditch; the people 
since then have commonly called it “the fallen-elephent 
ditch.” « 

By the side of this is a vthdra in which is a figure of 
the royal prince. By the side of this again is a vihdra; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and the 
prince; in it is a likeness of Yaéddhar& and (the child) 

® Julien makes this return refer that this ia the spot indicated in the 
to the prince, But there ia no text (Arch. Surv., vol, xii. Introd.) 
mention made of him, bat of the But, of course, the whole matter is 

king, , legendary. The vikdras by the wide 
‘Thet fs, the ‘“Hastigarta.” of this ditch, and said to be bullt on 
There is a citeular tank about 340 the site of the palace of the prinoe 
fectto thesouth of the ditch of Bhuila and bis wife, would indicate that his 
which is still called the “H&tbi palace was outside the walls; how, 
Kund "or “Hathi Gadhe.” General then, are we to explain the story of 
Omnninghan i is perfectly convinced his flight from the palace a 
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Rihula, By the side of the queen's chamber is a vihdra 
with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons; this indi- 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince, 

At the south-east angle of the city is a vihdra in which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse; this was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdva in which there are respectively figures of an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a Sraman.* It was 
in these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of (religious) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures ; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or 80, we come 
to an old town where there is a stdpa, This is the place 
where Krakuchchhanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 6c,000 years.!” 

To the south of the city, not far, there is a stdpa; 
this is the place where, having arrived at complete en- 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-cast of the city is a stépa where are that 
TathAgata’s relics (of his bequeathed body); before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
which is carved a lion By its side (or, on its side) is a 

© Julien gives “a white elephant.” 

“That is, the sights which met 


the prince's’ gaze when he left the 
city on his excursion. These 


this Buddha must be sought about a 
éjana ‘8 miles) ta the south-west of 
Kapilavastu, and not, as Mr. Car- 
Ueyle indicates, at Nagra, 74 miles 





dictive signe aro well known. 
ate found also in the History of 
Barlaamm and Jossaph (Bodhisst), to 
‘which I called attention in the year 
1869, Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 80, 1. 
Mr. Caslleyle notices four mounds 
outeide the oitadel of Bhuila oorre- 
sponding with the sites of these 
ihe a 
© Krakuchchhauda was the first 
of the five Buddhas of the Bhadra- 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of 





to the north-west of that place. 
Fabian visited this place after 
Jeaving Sravastt, then went north 
‘about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
Kopilavastu. | Znd. Ant., vol. xt, 


» 2 Ste, Corlleyle, when at Nagra 
thought he bad’ discovered the 

on which this pillar etood 5 
the pillar was gone, and the natives 
denied all_knowledge of it or its 
Bistory. Their ignorance is not to 





poor vi] THE PLOUGHING FESTIVAL, 9 


record relating the circumstances of his Mirvéza. It was 
erected by Aséka-rija. 

To the north-east ‘of the town of Krakuchchhanda 
Buddha, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
(or, great city) in which there is a stdpa. This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakamuni 
Buddha was born, 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a stdpa; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a st@pa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body; in front of it is a stone pillar with 
a lion on the top, and about 20 feet high; on this is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Mir- 
edna; this was built by Aééka-raja. 

Yo the north-east of the city about 4o li is a atitpa. 
This is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a 
tree to watch the ploughing festival. Here he engaged 
in profound meditation aud reached the condition of 
“absence of desire.” The king sceing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright 
light around him, yet the shadow of the tree did uot move, 


‘of tho prince loxt in medi- 
tation under the Jambu tree will 
be found in Tree und Serpent Wor- 
ship, pl. xxv. fig. 1, where thr 
leaves or flowers of tho tree are 


be wondered at, considering they 
lived 16 or 18 milen from the site 
named by Hiueu Teiang. 
Kanakamuni, a mythological 
om, the recind of the “five 


uddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa. His 
birthplace in identified by Mr. 
Carlieyle with village called 
Kanakpur, about a yéjna to the 
west of Kapilavastu. As thin dis- 
tance and bearing agree with Fa- 
hian’s account, and nearly so with 
thet of Hiuen Teiang, it may*be 
correct. 


© This incident is recorded in 


all the Lives of Buddha. See Fo- 
sho-hing-tean-king, vv. 330 f, ‘The 





bent down to cover tho young 
Prince, from the top of white hen 
the light of profound meditation 
proceeds, whilet: the figures neurcl- 
ing throughont the garden, and 
Jooking in at the three palaces of 
the prince, denote the perplexity 
of his attendants and father, as to 
Die whereabouta | Bos thy part, 
in mantic 
Buddha. 
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his heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent: 

To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of stdpas, indicating the spot 
where the members of the Sikya tribe were slaughtered. 
Virtdhaka-rfja having subdued the Sakyas, and cap- 
tured the members of their tribe to the number of 9990 
inyriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered,” 
They piled their bodies like straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes, The Dévas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their bones and bury them, 

To the south-west of the place of massacre are four 
little stipas, This ia the place where the four Sakyns 
withstood an army. When first Twasénajita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Sakya 
race. The Sikyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasénajita- 
rija established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Virdd- 
haka-rfija, And now Viridhaka was desirous to go to 
the family of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stopped his chariot. The Sikyas hearing of it, 
forthwith drove him away, saying, “How dare you, base- 
born fellow! occupy this abode, au abode built by the 
Sfkyas, in appearance (or, intended for) an abode of 
Buddha?” 

After Virfdhake had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult; he therefore raised on army 


41 ‘The enmity of Virddhaka (Pi- Carlleyle states, p. 173), but an 
Iu-tog kia) was owing to the invult align.’ ‘The portion ‘the Sakyan 
the Sikyas had paid his father in held as “a holy family” ix a peou- 
wedding him to a slave, and also to liarity nut yet thoroaghly under- 
the epithet “base born ” they ap- stood. ‘The site of the slaughter has 

lied to him (see ante, vol. i. p. 128). been identified with a place called 
Wis Cather, Pracdnajita, was not a Bhatd or Badhd, about § miles to 
Kinsuwn of the Sikyas ae Mr. the north-west of Bhuila, 
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‘and occupied this place with his troops, who took posses- 
sion of the fields. Four men of the Sakyas who were 
engaged in ploughing between the watercourses * im- 
mediately opposed the progress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Their clansmen, con- 
sidering thut their tribe was one in which there had Leen 
a long succession of universal monarchs, and that the 
honourable children of such righteous kings™ had dared 
to act cruelly and impetuously, and without patience to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
among the Snowy Mountains; one became king of the 
country of Bamy4n, one of Udyana, one of Himatala, 
one of SAmbi (Kausimbt?), They have transmitted their 
kingly authority from generation to generation without 
auy interruption,* 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 liis a grove of Nyagrédha 
trees in which is a stépa built by Agdka-raja, This is 
the place where Sikya Tathfgata, having returned to his 
country after his enlighteument, met his father and 
preached the law. Suddhédana- raja, knowing that 
Tathagata had defented Mara and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to the truth and converting thet, 
was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him the reverence due to him, He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite Tathigata, saying, 
“Formerly you promised, when you had completed your 
purpose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
place. These are your words still unperformed ; now then 


© Hén man, the rilly dividing 
or difficult passage, 
is is a joult 

the translation doubtful, but it is 
Jeaa obscure than that in the Franch. 
"The idea is that Sakya children, de- 
holy kings, ought not to 

have resisted even an invader. 
“ This story of the banishment 


of the Sakys youths is mot with in 
the Boater Tecede (Mahdvurméa). 


and See Max Miiller, //ist. Anc. Sansi, 


Liv.. p. 285. ‘The story of the king 
of Udyana and the Nége girl occurs 
above, Book fii, vol. Lp, 129. 

™ For this part of Buddhe’s 
history see Fo-aho-hing-izan-Ling, 
varge 19. 
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is the time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to him the king’s desire (mind). Tathagata in 
reply said, “ After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” The messenger returning, acquainted the king 
with the news, on which Suddhédana-rija ordered his 
subjects to prepare the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn the road with incense and flowers; and then, 
accompanied by his officers of state, he proceeded 4o li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then Tathiyata with a great multitude 
advanced; the eight Vajrapinis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of Dévas belonging to the world 
of desires (Kama-l6ka), took their place on the left hand; 
Brahmf-raja with Dévas of Rapa-ldka accompanied him on 
the right, The Bhikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in the midst ; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights; and thus traversing the air he 
approached his native country.” The king and ministers 
having reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this Nyagrédha grove. 

By the side of the savghdrdma, and not far from it, is a 
sthpa ; this is the spot where Tathagata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from his aunt a 
golden-tissued kaskdya garment.® A little farther on is 
another stdpa ; this is the place where Tathagata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 Sakyas. 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa; this is where the Prince Siddartha prac- 
tised (athletic sports and competitive) arts. 

si aominuis. pera tecnines 
visit of Buddbs tohisnativecountry Buddha's aunt was Mabprajapatt, 


is common to all the records, ‘who was at the head of the female 
4% ‘Thisis the garment rupposedto disciples, 
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Outaide the gaté is the temple of févara-déva, In the 
temple is & figure of the Déva made of stone, which has 
the appearance of rising in a bent position’* This is 
the temple which the royal prince when am infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhédana was re- 
turning from the Lumbini (Lavant—Le-fa-ni) garden,” 
after having gone to meet the prince, Passing by this 
temple the king said, “This temple is noted for its many 
spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The Sikya children® who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship.” At this time the nurse (foster-mother), carry- 
ing the child in her arms, entered the temple; then the 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Ontside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a sttipa; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the Sakyas in athletic sports (arts) and pierced with 
his arrows the iron targets. 

From this 30 li south-east is a small stdpa Here 
there is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the 
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© This is, as it seems, the meaning 
of the passage, literally, “the appear- 
ance of rising, bendingly ie, rising 
and bending. This rendering, which 
differs no widely from Julien’s, is 
confirmed by the scene found in Tvee 
an Forahip, pl. Ixix, (upper 
disc), where the large gure “ratag 
vendingly" is that of févara, and 
the cloth with the feet marked on it 
represents the infant Buddha. Sud- 
dhédana and May& (or Prajtpatt) 
are also represented, 

© ‘This garden was Buddha’s 
birthplace, “The name Lumbint is 
raid to have been derived from that 
‘of the wife of Suprabuddha; his 
daughter was Mays, the mother of 
Buddha, The Chinowo equivalent 
in the text, fa-ni, may possibl; 
be connected with the ‘Senakrit ra 
rend, ealine: but Lavani ia a femi- 
nine personal nan:e. 


© In the plate referred to above, 
there are none but women present 
(except Suddhédana), as if they were 
praying for their children, 

4 ‘The acconnt of the contest with 
the Sakya princes will be found in the 
Romantic Legend of Buddha, 
alo Fa-bian, p. 86,n, 3. The 
is ieatified by Mr. Caslleyle ; 
port, p. 187. 

‘2 Fa hinn places thin stépa at the 
same distance and in the same direc- 
tion. It has been identified with o 
spot called Sur-kuit, a corruption 
of Sara-ktipa (arrow well), about 4h 
miles due south of the former atdpa 
(Arch. Survey, vol. xii. p. 188). The 
bearing does not, however, eorre- 
spond with that given by the Chinowe 
pilgritna, The story of the arrow 
is given fa the Lolita Vistara, p 
14% 


ot 
e- 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Common tradition 
has called this the arrow fountain (Sarakipa); persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are 
mostly restored to health; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud (moist 
earth) of this place, and applying it to the part where they 
suffer pain, mostly recover from their ailments. 

To the north-east of the arrow well about 80 or go li, 
we come to the Lumbini (Lavani) garden, Here is the 
bathing tank of the Sikyas, the water of which is bright 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mixture of flowers, e 

To the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an Aséka- 
flower tree, which is now decayed; this is the place 
where Bodhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called Vaigakba, which corresopnds with 
us to the eighth day of the third month. The school of 
the Sthaviras (Shang-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us, Eest from 
this is a stdpa built by Aédka-rija, on the spot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince When 
Bédhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc- 
tion, and said, “I am the only lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my births are finished.” Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More- 
over, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this stipa are two fountains of pure 

 Wu-yw-she. It is curious that © For all these events the ordi- 
it should be eo frequently stated nary Lives of Buddha may be con- 
that the child was born under # sad suited. I bave been unable to follow 
tree (Carlleyle, op. cit, p. 200, and Mr, Catlleyle in his various identi- 


olsewhere) ; 8. Hardy, Mua. Bud., fications of the spots uated in the 
Pp 167, text. 
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water, by the side of which have been built two stdpas. 
This is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth; When Bédhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relations hastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the 
one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him, 

To the south of this is a std@pa. This is the spot where 
Sakra, the lord of Dévas, received Bédhisattva in his arms. 
When Bédhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king of 
Dévas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four sf%pas to denote the place 
where the four heavenly kings received Bédhisattva in 
their arms, ‘When Bédhisattva was born from the right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a golden 
slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“The queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to 
such a fortunate child!” If the Dévas rejoiced at the 
event, how much more should men} 

By the side of these stdpas and not far from them ia a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by Aédka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a little 
river which flows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the river of oi. This is the stream which 
the Dévas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
wash and purify herself in, Now it is changed and be- 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

From this going east 300 li or so, across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we artive at the kingdom of Lan-mo 
(Ramagrima). 


It in plain from this that “the where the child was barn, and flowed 
tiver of oil” was close to the spot through the garden. 
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Lan-mo [RAMAGRAMA]. 


The kingdom of Lan-mo® has been waste and desolate 
for many years, There is no account of its extent. The 
towns are decayed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (fown) there is a 
brick stdpa, in height less than 100 feet. Formerly, 
after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, a previous king of this 
country having got a share of the éaréras of his body, 
returned home with them, and to honour these relics 
he built (this stdpa). Miraculous signs are here dis- 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around, 

By the side of the sti#pa is a clear lake (tank). A 
dragon at certain periods® comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form and snake-like exterior, marches 
rouud the stdpa, turning to the right to pay it honour, 
The wild elephanis come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
they have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now, In former days, when Aééka-raja, dividing the 
relics, built stdpas, having opened the stdpes built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his hand to the work (viz, of opening 
this stdpa) ;™ the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the place, changed himself into the form of a Brahman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant 


© The Chinese equivalents give 
us simply Rama, but that is the 
name of the country. 
would be the old oapits!. There 
an be no doubt as to the restora- 
tion ; the Maktwadio refers to the 
relic tower af Ramagimo 
nour’s Mahdw., pp. 184, 185), Shih 
in described by Hiuen Teiang 
Faecbian, The site has not been 
satisfactorily determined. See Can- 
ningham, Ane. Geog., pp 420 

‘Or it may be translated a 


oy This transtation differs en- 


tirely from Julien’s; the story, 
however, of AsOkws dividing the 
relica which the seven kings had 
acquired after the cremation ia well 
known. (Seo Fo-sho-hiny-tean-king, 
vera. 2297, 2298). 
1 It is possible that slang (ele- 
) in this is a misprint 


and Tor how {head}: it Trond then be, 


his head (khow t'how} 
before the king, he said,” &. ; 
but ae there is allusion to» 
or conveyance in the next sentence, 
the reading may be correct. 
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and said, “Mahardja! your feelings are well affected to the 
law of Buddha, and you have largely planted (good seed) 
in the field of religious merit, I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied, “ And where is your dwell- 
ing? is it near at hand?” The Brahman said, “I am 
the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit,” 
I have ventured to ask yon to visit my abode,” The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
Naga advanced towards him and said, “Because of my 
evil karma I have received this Niga body; by religious 
service to these éarfras of Buddha | desire to atone for 
aud efface my guilt. Oh, that the king wonld himself 
go and inspect (the stdpa, or, the relics) with a view to 
worship, Aéséka-rija having seen (the character of the 
place), was filled with fear, and said, “ All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men.” 
Tho Naga said, “If it be so, would that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the stdpa:” The king, seeing that 
he could not measure his power with that of the Naga, 
did not attempt to open the stipa (to take out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is an 
inscription to the above effect.” 

Not far from the neighbourhood of this stdpa is a 
sanghdrdma, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulonsly correct; 
and one Srimanera manages the whole business of the 
society. When any priests come from distant regions, 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality ; during three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.” 

The old tradition is this: Formerly there were some 
Bhikshus who egreed™ to come together from a distance, 

n is ” ‘i i is 
iy petites obtain » superior merit gh tes drink, clothing, medi. 


For a similar account, see Fe- 4 So I translate tung chi, “were 
hian, chap. xxili, of the zame mind.” Julien renders 
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and to travel to worship this sfdpa. They saw when 
they had arrived a herd of elephants, coming and de- 
parting together, Some of them bronght on their tusks 
shrubs (leaves and branches), others with their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship (as they stood) to the stipa. 
‘When the Bhikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them giving up his 
full orders” (ordination), vowed to remain here and offer 
his services continually (to the stdpa), and expressing his 
thoughts to the others, he said, “I indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years 
amongst the pricsts,”> This st@pa having some relics of 
Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character 
draws together the herd of elephants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body (of the saint). It 
would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this 
place, and to obtain with the elephants the end (at which 
they aim).” They all replied, “This is an excellent 
design; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy 
(sins); our wisdom is not equal to the formation of such 
adesign; but accordiug to your opportunity look well to 
your own welfare, and cease not your effurts in this ex- 
cellent purpose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
earnest vow, and with joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life during the rest of his days, 


it, ‘their brethren,” a8 the that position, and undertakes the 


eqatvalent of “those of the same 
mi 


id,” and he makes these invite a 


(eiang chaou) the other. It may be 
fo, but there were evidently no 
brethren ut the stdpa, as the nar- 
rative shows, This old tradition 
in also related by Fe-blan (chap. 


xxi 

Tinta undoubtedly the mean 
ing of the passage, - He was a 
Bivkshu, se. fally ordained; bat 
now he gives up the privilege of 





duties of a Srimanéra, to water and 

the courte of the sfiipa, 
8 This a to me e be the 
meaning of the passage: The Bhik- 
ahn was led by witnessing the de- 
votion of the elephants to count his 
own conduct as trifling compared 
with theirs. “He therefore caste in 
es with = M, Julien takes 
@ different view of the meaning of 
the original. 
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On this he constructed for himself a leafy pannasdla;” 
led the rivulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and watered and swept and 
garnished the stépa, Thus during a succession of years 
he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The kings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatly honoured him; gave up their wealth and 
treasure, and together founded the saighdrdma, Then 
they requested “(the Srdmanéra) to take charge of the 
affairs of the congregation; and from that time till now 
there has been no interruption in the original appointment, 
and a Srimanéra has ever held the chief office in the con- 
vent, 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of a great 
forest, after going about 100 li, we come to a great stdpa 
built by Aééka-rija, This is the place where the prince- 
royal, after having passed from the city, put off his precious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coachman’® to 
return home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
traversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place,” 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
he said, “ Here have I come out of the prison stocks. Here 
have I shaken off my chains.” This is the place where 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse,” and taking 
the mani gem * from his crown, he commanded his coach- 
man, saying, “Take this gem, and, returning. say to my 
father the king, now I am going away, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of existence,” 


7 Pansala ina Sinbslese word for 
Mlonfy but,’ ke, » residence made 
bee Ad pore 

Coachman, or equerry, waa 
called Ghandake, ” For 
of bis ainmisel toe Fo-sho-hingetaat- 


be eit ‘place appears te be “ Man- 
aya abont 34 milee ESE. of 


™ It is true that ied means “a 








soulptares, 
‘an account sending back 


chariot” but it also means “a horse 
eaddled for service; " und us all the 
evidence, both of the books and 

in favour of the prince 
his “horse,” I have 





used this translation. But it may 
also be translated “chariot,” as the 
anewer of Chagdeka seems to re- 
quire. 

8 “Mo-ni, generally called the 
chdddmayi, 
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Then Chandaka (Chen-to-kia) replied, “ What heart 
can I have to go back thus, with a horse without a rider?" 
‘The prince having persuaded him with gentle words, his 
-mind was opened and he returned, 

To the east of the sdpa where Chandaka returned is a 
-Jambu tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little stdpa. 
‘This is the place where the prince exchanged his precious® 
robe for one made of deerskin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and although 
he had got rid of his collar of precious stones, yet there 
was one divine garment (still on his person), “This robe,” 
he said, “is greatly in excess (of my wants); liow shall I 
change it away?” At this time a Suddh&vasa-déva® 
transformed himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin, 
and holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
raising his garment, addressed him thus; “I am desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oh, that you would 
assent.” The hunter said “Good!” The prince, loosing 
his upper garment, gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed his Deva body, and holding 
the garment he had obtained, rose into the air and de- 
parted. 

Ly the side of the stdpa commemorating this event, and 
not far from it, is a stdpa built by Aédka-rija. This is 
the spot where the prince had his lead shaved, The 
prince taking a knife (sword) from the hands of Chandaka, 
himself eut off his locks. Sakra, king of Dévas, took the 
lair to his heavenly palace to offer it worship, At this 
time a SuddhAvisa-déva, transforming himself into a bar- 
ber, and holding his razor in his hand, advanced towards 
the prince. The latter hereupon addressed him, “Can you 
shave off the hair? Will you favour me by so doing to 

© His robe omamented with  ™ A Déva of the “pure sbodes;” 
yarlous gems, Ifind nothing about » Dire of the fro highest Hapa. 
“y bunter” in the text, although it brabma heavens. See Childers’ Pali 


was with a hunter the exchange was Dict, sub voo. Sattaldka. 
mada, 
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me?” The transformed Déva being so directed, accorl- 
ingly shaved his head. 

The time when the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Bédhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vaigikha, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the third month, 

To the south-east of the head-shaving stdpa, in the 
middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 li, we come to a 
Nyagrédha grove in which there is a stdpa about 30 feet 
high, Formerly, when Tathagata had died and his remains 
liad been divided, the Bralmans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
stipa over them,™ and offered their religious services 
to it, Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured, 

By the side of the ashes stdpa is an old satighdrdma, 
where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred sédpas, among which is one large one 
built by Aséka-rija; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, alony 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants end robbers and hunters cause incessant 
trouble to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the kingdom of Kiu-shi-na-k’ie-lo (Kusinagara). 


Kuv-sat-Na-k’1E-Lo [Kuémvacana]. 
The capital® of this country is in ruins, and its towns 
“4 This is the “Ashes Dagobs,” ‘Kuéinagara, Kuvioagarl, Ku- 


referred to Fo-sho-Aing-tsan-king, v. fansgura, Kudigrimaks, or Kuii- 
2284. nen ety Brenig scone of Budiba'e death 
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and villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls of the old capital are about 10 li in circuit. There 
-are few inhabitants, and the avenues of the town are 
deserted and waste. At the nortli-east angle of the city 
gate is a stdpa which was built by Aédka-rija. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-t’o) ;® in the middle of it 
is a well which was-dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (¢0 Buddha). Although it has over- 
flown for years and months, the water is still pure end 
sweet, 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the 
Ajitavatt (O-shi-to-fa-ti)® river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to @ grove of éfla trees, The édla tree 
is like the Huh tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tathagata died.” 

There is (here) a great brick vihdra, in which is a figare 
of the Mirvdua of Tathagata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this vihdra isa 
stdpa built by Aééka-rija; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 


and burial, has been identified by 
Wilvon and Cunningham with the 
present village of Kasia, 35 miles ta 
the east of Girakhpar. It stood 
close to the Hirapyavatt river (Fo 
sho-Ring -tean-king, v. 2209) ; thie 
must be the same as the Little 
Gardakt river, or one of its feeders. 
"The channel of this river, however, 
has undergone frequent 
Seo J. Rds. 8, vol. v. pp. 123 £5 
Burnonf, Introd. (2d ed.}, pp. 75, 3475 
Lassen, ‘/nd. Alt. (24 'ed.), vol. i 
PP. 171, 6623 Lalita Vistera, pp. 
416 f, 419 

% Cunningham spesks of the 
bricks of which the stdpas were 
built (drch Survey, vol & p. 


77). 
{ Aévaghteha speaks of the Lung- 
siang guies which most have led fo. 





wards the river (Fo-sho-hing-tean- 
ing, ¥. 2200). 

‘Chunda was a householder who 
invited Buddha to his house and 
there gave him his last repast (Fo- 
aho-hing-taan-king, v. 1947). For an 
‘ocount of Chunds's offering, no- 
cording to the later achool of Bud- 
ahiam, wee an above, Note il, pp. 


Jn Chinese Wu-shing, “invin- 
cible.” ‘This is the aame as the Shi- 
lai-na-fa-ti or Hiranyavatt river, in 
Chinese Yeu-kin-ho, “the river that 
wSthe record general 

6 enerally speaks 
of two sala. trou (Shave sobusbe) 
Kier wrorefcewnted fe the touptare 

‘are re} 6 sculpture 
of the Nirdna in Gato a5¥, af 
Ajanta (Burgess, Care Tempica, pl). 
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pillar to record the Niredna of Tathagata; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month, 

According to the general tradition, Tathagata was eighty 
years old when, on the 15th day of the second half of the 
month Vaisikha, he entered Nirvdna. This corresponds 
to the 15th day of the 3d month with us. But the Sar- 
vastivadins say that he died on the 8th day of the second 
half of the month K&rtika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the gth month with us. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddha. Some say 
it is 1200 years and more since then. Others say, 1300 
and more. Others say, #500 and more, Others say that 
goo years have passed, but not 1000 since the Nirudna.™! 

By the side of the vihdra, and not far from it, is a 
stdpa, This denotes the place where Bédhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was born as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (chi—S, kapifjala), and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread on every side, At this time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, hastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers (on the flames). 
Whereupon Sakra, king of Dévas, coming down, said (to 
the bird), “ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings? A great fire is raging, it is burning 
down the forest trees and the desert grass; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out?” The bird said, 
“And who are you?” He replied, “Iam Sakra, king of 


% ‘The various dates here recorded before Aitka, ic, about 325 3c, 
would correspond with 552 8.0, 652 which is the date he employs else- 
BO, 852 0, and a date between where. Tho Southern date {s 543 
252 20, and | 33 ‘Bo. By this lest 2.0, but the moat rovent researches 

i jbably means to it betwoen 477 and 482 BO, 
plaoo the Nirtdeay a hundred years is generally accepted, 

you IL Q 
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Dévas.” The bird answered, “Now Sakra, king of Dévas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand, 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last. But the fire is burning fiercely on every side, there 
is no time for words.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the Dévas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand and poured it out on the forest and extin- 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved, Therefore this sfitpa is still called “the 
extinguishing-fire stdpa.” 

By the side of this, not far off, is a stdpa, On this spot 
Bodhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved (or, rescued) ™ living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest; a fire burst out 
in the wild grass that grew in it. The birds® and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them was the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape, There was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, which lashed his sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out hare coming to the bank, 
the deer with patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but his strength being now worn out, 
he was engulfed in the water and died. The Dévas col- 
lecting his bones raised this stdpa. 
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© ‘This may be otherwise trans 

ted: “if my request is without 
effect, with whom Hes the fault?" 

© ‘Taking » handful of water. 

% ‘There ia _an error in the text, 
tha (killed for kew (delivered), 
Tulion translates the passage “took 
‘the form of a deer, and sacrificed his 
life.” ‘The former part, “took the 
form of & deer,” cannot be correct, 


the original is wei tuk, being « deers 
with regard to the aecond part, 
“sacrificed his life,” the original ix 
sha eng, which is literally “to kill 
living animala for food.” 1 have 
to consider shi mistake 
for kew, to deliver. 
$5 It is difficult to understand 
why the dirde should be afraid of 
the river, 
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To the west of this place, not far off, is a sitpa. This 
is where Subhadra® (Shen-hien) died (entered Nir- 
vdna). Subhadra was originally a Brahman teacher. He 
was 120 years of age; being so old, he had acquired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddha was 
about to die, he came to the two (sd/a) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, “The Lord is about to die; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, “The Lord is about 
to die; pray do not trouble him.” He said, “I hear 
that Buddha is difficult to meet in the world, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Subhadra at once entered, and first asked Buddha, “ There 
are many different persons who call themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and pretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Gautama (Kiu- 
ta-mo)® able to fathom their doctrine?” Buddha said, 
“T know their doctrine thoroughly ;” and then for Sub- 
hadra’s sake he preached the law. 

Subbadra having heard (the sermon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathagata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepare 
themselves for a pure mode of life® ought to pass a four 
years’ novitiate, to exhibit their conduct and test their 
disposition ; if their characters and words be unexcep- 


% Yor the olrcumstances attend- 
ing the conversion of Subhadra 


® Tho expression “ Gautems” is 
used by Subhadra because he was 
‘s Brthman unbeliever. 


(Su-po-t’o-lo), see Fo-sho-hing-tean- 
it % This does not, as it appears, 


Hing, vatge 26, p. 290. In Chineso 


hia name is Shen-hien, “the very 
virtuous." 

7 Here the two trees are re- 
ferred to, The four which existed 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time were pro- 
bably of a later date, and had been 
planted two at the head and two at 
the feet where Buddhs died. 


refer to the life of » Sramana, but 
to the preparation of a Brahma- 
chars; the previous discipline of 
the Brthmsn (Fan-hing...). The 
“unbelievers,” in Chinese Wat-tao, 
translated Tirthikas, in the Mahé. 
vyutpaiti. 
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tionable, then such persons may enter my profession ; 
but in your case, whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difficulty, 
then, to prevent your full ordination ?” 

Subhadra said, “The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, without any partiality. Is he then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara- 
tory discipline ?” 

Buddha said, “As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men,” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest, Then applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, in the middle of the 
uight (of Buddha's Nirvdna), not long after (the interview), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection, Being thus perfected in purity, he could 
not bear to await Buddha’s death (great Nirvdna), but in 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
“fire-limit” (Agni-dhdtu), and after displaying his spiritual 
capabilities, he first entered Nirvdna, He was thus the 
very last convert of Tathigata, and the first to enter 
Nirvana, This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that has just been told. 

Beside (the stdpa of) Subhadra’s Nircdna is a stipe ; 
this is the place where the Vajrap&ni (Chi-kin-kang) 


1% ‘The whole of this passsge is 
brea } the reference seems to be 
to e four years’ preparatory course 
of discipline practized by the St 
Kahyamdpa (pupil) ; for the three- 
fold character of their discipline, 
see Fo-koue-li, p. 182. This pre- 
vious course of discipline Buddha 
fe willing to remit in the case of 
Subhadra, because he had already 

ractined it “‘in the world,” that is, 
in his own religious training. 

¥i This incident is also referred 

wo pall pew (Beal, Buddhist Pit- 
Pe 9p ‘There is some diffi- 

eaty” in the matter, becsuse the 
‘Mallas, who were prevent at the 


Nirvipa, are called Tih ase, and 
they did “sink prostrate on the 
earth” (Fo-sho-hing-tean-king, ver. 
2195) But the text seems to refer 
to some superhuman being, for the 


Vajrapini is called “holding- 
teem mace - spiritual - mores 





mighty lord "thin prego 
is Iretbiain y Eitel (Handbook, 
mb voc. Vadjrapdni) to refer to 
Indra, @ sort of demon king, with 
500 Yaksha follower In the great 
Pistare of ‘the Niredua ‘brought 
by Mr. Borlase, and 
qxhibited for ‘a tine af Bethnal 
Green, # a figure ly 
on the ground. ae ee 
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fell fainting on the earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per- 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvdna between the 
two édla trees; with his head to the north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret characteristics! seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
“Tathfgata is leaving us and entering the great Niretna ; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
us; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up without remedy!” 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained for a long time. Then 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, “ Who shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sen of birth and death? 
‘Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance?” 

By the side where the diamond (mace-holders) fell to 
the earth is a sttipa. This is the place where for seven 
days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer- 
ings. When Tathfigata was about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere ; men and Dévas were assembled, 
and together showed their sorrow as they spake thus 
one to the other, “Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the happiness of men is gone, the 
world has no reliance.” Then Tath4gata, reposing on 
his right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, “Say not Tathagata has gone for ever 
(perished), because he dies; the body of the law 
endures for ever! unchangeable is this! Put away ‘all 

2 T have retained this transla- mortals, and disciples of Buddha, 
tion, notwithstanding Dr, Eitel’s and they offered their services after 
explanation, 2s it ia literally oor- his desth for saven days. 
rect, and in agreement with 4 ‘Alva. 1% The Dhormabiya, the wi 
ghésha, Moreover, from the aub- tal taal presence of Buddhe in 


juent exclamati it is plain words, 
tint the pervoos who epoke “were 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation (from 
the world).” 

Then the Bhikshus sobbing and sighing with piteous 
grief, Aniruddha!® bade the Bhikshus cease. “Grieve 
not thus,” he said, “lest the Dévas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered their offerings, 
desired to raise the golden coffin, and bring it to the 
place of cremation. Then Anirnddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for the Dévas desired to offer their 
worship during seven days. 

Then the Davas (the heavenly host), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
his sacred qualities, each in full sincerity of heart offering 
lis sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained 
is a stdpa ; this is where the queen MahdmiyA™ wept 
for Buddha. 

Tathfgata having departed, and his body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen Mfy& and said, “ The 
supremely holy Lord of Religion bas now died !” 

May& having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
with the body of Dévas came to the two sdla trees. 
Seeing the satighdjt robe, and the pdira, and the religious 
ataff, she embraced them as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act, till once again with loud 
accents she cried, “The happiness of men and gods is 
done! The world’s eyes put out! All tiings are desert, 


without 2 guide! 
16 Antruddha ('O-ni-liu-t'o). @ + niruddha not-stopped, in agree 
There ia some difficulty in knowing ment with the Tibetan ma hgags- 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of a, celui qui n'a pas (té arrétd 
Buddbs, being @ son of Ampltd- (Lotus, p. 293); 4a Rex, vol. xx. 
dane', or Anuruddha is referred p. 440). Conf, Eitel, Handbook, sub 
to in the text; in the one case, vo.  . 
Burnouf (Lotus, p. 294) states that ™* In the picture alluded to 
Anuruddha was the personal at- above (n. 97) there is @ represen- 
‘tendant on Buddha at the time of tation of Anuruddhs or Aniruddba 
hhls death ; but, on the other hand, conducting Mshamays from heaven 
‘Abvaghbahe (Fovsko, ‘ver. 2123) de- to the scene of the Niredna, 
Fives the name of this person from  ** That is, she fainted. 
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Then by the holy power of Tathagata the golden coffin 
of itself opened; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
hands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother (and said), “You have come down from far; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad!” 

Ananda, suppressing his grief, inquired and said, “What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “(Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
his loving mother Mya, from the heavenly courts de-~ 
seending, came to the twin édla trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among!” men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river, and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a stdpa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tathagata, The carth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Whoever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tathfigata, 

When Tathagata died, men and Dévas, moved with 
Jove, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and in a thousand napkins swathed his body; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mallas 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow- 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
piled high up the odorous wood and kindled it, Then, 
after all was burnt, there were two napkins left—one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering, 
Then they divided the sarfras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire, By the 
aide of the place of cremation is a stépa; here Tathfgata, 


11 ‘That is, those who have no customs of his country, where the 
reverenos for parents. ‘This inci- highest reverence of parenta is in- 
dent, which is a late invention, 
would recommend iteelf to Hiuen © ‘The Ajitavatt or Hiranyavat!, 
Tsiang as in sgreement with the 
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for Kagyepa's sake, revealed his feet, When Tathagata 
was in his golden eoffin, and the oil poured on it and the 
wood piled up, the fire would not enkindle, When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Aniruddha 
spoke, “ We must await Kaéyapa.” 

At this time Kaéyapa, with 500 followers from ont the 
forest, came to Kuéinagara, and asked Ananda saying, 
“Can I behold Tathagata’e body?” Ananda said, “Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy coffin, 
with seented wood piled up, we are about to burn it.” 

At this time Buddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above (or, on} the wheel sign lo! there were 
different coloured marks, Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “And what are these?” Answering he said, “When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these marks.4° 

Then Kééyapa worshipped and walked round the effin 
uttering his praises. Then the scented wood caught fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con- 
flagration. 

‘When Tathagata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin: first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“(Have you) prepared the way?”*" secondly, when he 
sat up and preached the law for his mother’s sake; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great KAéyapa. 

By the side of the place where he slowed his feet is a 
stapa built by Aééka-rija. This is the place where the 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

‘When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kings 
of the eight countries with their troops (four kinds of 


* Lun siang; see ante, vol ip, 4 ‘This is the literal translation ; 
34 but it probably refers to Kadyapa, 

‘D® In the Vinaye it is stated that as Julien explains (n. 1, p. 346); or 
these marks were made by the tears the word che may be equal to “the 
of ® woman who wept at his feet. chief,” alluding to Késyapa; the 
Ser dbstract of Four Lectures, pp. sentence would then be, “has the 
69, 82, chief arrived 2" 
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troops) sent a right-minded Brahman (Dréna) "2 to address 
the Mallas of Kuéinagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country; we have come from 
far to request a share of his relics.” The Mallas said, 
“Tathagata has condescended to come to this land; the 
guide of the world is dead! the loving father of all that 
lives has gone! We ought to adore the relies of Buddha; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end.” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
them and failed, sent a second message saying, “As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near.” Then 
the Brihman addressing them said, “ Reflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit, by practising 
patience; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right. Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worship 
them. Why resort to arms?”"8 The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eight parta, 

Then Sakra the king of gods said, “The Dévas also 
should have a share ; dispute not their right.” 

Anavatapta™ the Naga also, and Muchilinda 
(Wen-lin), and £lapatra (I-lo-po-ta-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “We ought not to be left without a bequest; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you!” The 
Brahman said, “Dispute not so!” Then he divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the Dévas, one for the 
Nfgas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men, This addition of Dévas and Nagas in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 
mens 


U? This name is given in the Fo- 
tho-hing-tean-king, v, 2231. The 
phrase chi sing means “right 
minded,” or “impartial ;” it may 
possly be a proper name (RYju- 

bAiva), as Julien supposes. 

19 ‘The argument of the Brahman 
te given in full by Aéraghtat, Po- 
ing -teaty king, 329. 

Me In ‘Tibetan Blrepe the 


king of the Nagas (snakes) of the 
Yake of the same name. See Asiat. 
Ket., vol. xx. p. 448. 

34 Julien’s translation oan hardly 
be correct ; “the eight kings having 
obtained a double portion, the gods, 
the Nagas, and the kings of men 
grieved rouch on that account.” ‘The 
eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 
= double portion. ‘The translation 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing sdpa, going 
200 li or 80, we come to a great village; here lived a 
Brihman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five Vidyds™ ac- 
quaiuted with the three treasures (pifakas). By the side 
of his home he had built @ priest’s house, and had used all 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout aeven days, 

After this, Sagahka-raja having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The Brihman never- 
theless retained for them, through all, an undying regard. 
Ashe was walking he chanced to see a Sramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding his staff, coming 
along. The Bréhman )urried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, “Whence come you?” and besought him to 
enter the priest's abode and receive his charity, In the 
morning he gave him some rice-milk (rice balls with milk), 
The Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it (de, the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
Brahman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
“Eminent sir! (bhadanta), is there any reason why you 
should not remain with me one night? is not the food 
agreeable?” The Sramana graciously answering said, “I 
pity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finish my meal and I will speak to you further.” After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go, 
The Brahman said, “ Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent?” The Sramane said, “ I have 
not forgotten ; but to talk with you is irksome ; and the cir- 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 


fa evidently chung fen, “the addi- grieved.” That {s, the relics were 
tional divivion,” ‘tin lung, carried away from the world, aud 
Dévas and Nages,” jin wang mo guk this caused the sorrow. 

Pi, “the kings of men were much. 4" See ante, vol. i p. 78, 
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brief. When I sighed, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice; for during many hundreds of years I have not 
tasted such food. When Tathagita was living in the 
world I was « follower of his when he dwelt in the Vénu- 
vana-vihdra, near Rajagriha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi) ;47 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his pdtra in the 
pure stream of the river—there I filled his pitcher—there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth; but alas! the 
milk you now offer is not Tike ‘the sweet. water of old! It 
is because the religious merit of Dévas and men has 
diminished that this is the case!” The Brihman then 
said, “Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha?” The Sramana replied, “ Have you never heard 
of R&hula, Buddha’s own son? I am he! Because 
T desire to protect the true law I have not yct entered 
Nirvdna.” 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared, Then 
the Brahman swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (BAnfiras), 





47 In Chinese, Wang-she-ch’ing. 
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Includes the following countries, (1) Polo-ni-sse ; (2) Chen-chu : 
(3) Fei-sheli ; (4) Fo-li-shi ; (5) Ni-poto. 


P'o-Lo-NI-88E (VARANASt! ok DANARAS), 


Tus country is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders {on its western side) the Ganges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gates are like a small-tootled comb ;? it is densely 
populated. The families are very rich, and in the dwell- 
ings ave objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun- 
dant, the trees (fruit trees) flourishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There are about thirty satighdrdmas 
and 3000 priests, They study the Little Vehicle according 
to the Sarhtatiya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
lundred or so Déva temples with about 10,000 sectaries, 
They honour principally Mabéévara (Ta-tseu-tsai). Some 
cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot, and go 
1 ‘This is the restoratiun of the 2 Julien gives here, “the villages 
Chinese equivalents. A note in the are very close together ;” but, as 
original gives the sound of ni as noticed before (p. 73, 0. 13), the 
sun(iu)+(Aeld, ic, 03; the restora- Chinese symbols /eu yen mean “the 
tlon, therefore, is Varapdat, the inner gates" of s city, and the ex- 
Sanskrit form of the name of B&n- pression cach pi means “like tooth 
fran It was a0 called becauso it oomb.” I conclude it means that 
Mea between Sie twe streams Varand be fomer es of the city consisted 
affinens closely joined, an % 

Gangen,. See Shoring, Secred Oity ned, iroa or other bar. 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas); they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Pagupatas), and by the practice of ali 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth® and 
death. 

In the capital there are twenty Déva temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade (the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the Déva Mahéévara, inade of teou-shih (native copper), 
is somewhat less than 100 feet. high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living, 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river Varand, is a sf@pa* built by Asdka-raja (Wu-yau). 
It is about 100 feet high; in front of it isa stone pillar; 
it is bright and shining as a mirror; its surface is glisten- 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow, 

To the north-east of the river Varan& about 10 li or s0, 
we come to the sarghdrdma of Lu-ye (stag desert)5 Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions (sections) con- 
nected by a surrounding wall, The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work, There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent, 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Sarhmattya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vikdra about 200 feet 
high ; above the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra 
(An-mo-lo—mango) fruit. The foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 





9 Not “life and death,” but “birth 
and death ;” é¢., to arrive at a con- 
dition of uninterrupted life. 

4 Julien here gives Pé-lo-ni-see by 
mistake, it should be Pé-lo-ni (read 
na), referring to the Varan or Ba- 
rank (vee Dr, Fiteedward Hall's 
retaarks in the Introduction to 
Sherring’s Sacred City of the Hin- 
due ; also Cunningham, ine. Geog., 


6 n.; 
P Hne me as Mytgudtes, gee. 





rally called Za-yuen, “the door 
garden.” ‘This is the spot where 
Buddha preached his first serinon 
to the five mendicants, For an 
account of bis march to Banéras 
and the sermon he preached see 
Poshorhingtsencing, VATED 15, B 
1 

‘Probably meaning that the en- 
clorure was an octagon, as the great 
tower of Dhamek was (drck. Sur- 
‘ory, vol Lp 13%} : 
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are of brick. The niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a hundred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden 
figure of Buddha, In the middle of the vikdra is a figure 
of Buddha made of teou-shik (native copper). It is the 
size of life, and he is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching).” 

To the south-west of the vihdra is a stone stipa built 
by Aé6ka-rija, Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still 100 feet or more of the wall remaining, 
In front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet 
high, The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light; and all those who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord- 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs, 
It was here that Tathagata (ju-lai), having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the lnw (to 


)- 

By the side of this building aud not far from it is a 
stdpa. This is the spot where Ajfata Kaupdinya 
(O-jo-kio-ch’in-ju) and the rest, seeing Bédhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer kept his company, but coming 
to this place, gave themselves up to meditation. 

By the side of this is a sttdpa where five hundred Pratyéka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nirvdya, There 
are, moreover, three stdpas where there are traces of the 
sitting and walking of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a stépa, This is the 
spot where Maitréya: Bédhisattva received assurance of 
his becoming a Buddha, In old days, when Tathagata 
was living in R&jagrtha (Wang-she), on the Gridhrakfita 

7 "The wheel is the symbol of made on this spot soe Asch, Survey, 
“preaching,” or of daarma. The vol. i. p. 107 ff. 
soone of Buddha's fetching, near # The five ascetics who had scoom- 
Béniras is the district called SAr- paniod the Bédhissttva to Uravilva, 
nith, which, according to Cunning- and fasted with bim for six years, 
ham, isacontractionofSérafiganiths, when they saw him receive the riot 
lord of deer. Buddha himself was milk of Nandi, supposing he had 
once the “king of deer,” and this up the object of his religious 
may be the origin of the name, fier etl him, ad came to the deer 
For an scoount of the excavations park at Bindras, 


BOOK VIL] MAITREYA, ‘a 
‘mountain? he spoke thus to the Bhikshus: “In fature 
years, when this country of Jambudvtpa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, there shall be a Brahman called Maitréya (Sse-che). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, bright and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold? law for the 
benefit of all creatures) Those who shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed Jaw.t These all con- 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worship, whether they be already pro- 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
(of his preaching) to acquire the fruit (of Bédht) and final 
deliverance, Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by this means also herenfter others will 
be converted.” * 

At this time Maitréya Bédhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus: “May I indeed become that lord 
called Maitréya,” Then Tathigata spoke thus: “Be it so! 
you shall obtain this fruit (condition), and as I have just, 


"The “Peak of the Vulture,” 


referred to “an assembly.” 
near Raj 


1D Julien translates thie by “ three 
great assemblics.” It is true Awuy 
means “an assembly,” but in this 
Passage ean Avuy refers to the 
law “thrice repeated.” Henoo it is 
maid to be “a triple twelve, 
trustworthy knowledge of the four 
troths ” (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 129 
and note, Compare also the phrase 
tikutiko chalamo in the Bharbut 
soulptures, pl. xxviii, the meaning 
of which haa escaped General Cun- 
ningham. Ms New leo, in his 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitata, 
R 9, 10, has not noticed that the 

thinese symbol hwui 
ith the Sanskrit kta, and 10 has 
jiated the phrase ws though it 








2 That ie, those who shall be saved. 

the preaching of Maitréya are 

in whoae hearts my bequeathed 

law uhall have worked the necessary 
Preparation. 

Tho same influence, ie, of 
‘Maitréya's teaching, will’ act ns 0 
* good friend" for their subsequent 
conversion. The expreusion "shen 
you,” “ iDustrious friend,” refers to 
the guidance of Bédhi, or wisdom. 
‘There is some difficalty in under- 
standing how this assurance could 
have been given to Maitreya whilst 
Boddha was on the Gridhrakata 
mountain, and yet that the spot 
should bo at Bénirss, unless, indeed, 
it was repanted there, 
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explained, such shall be the power (influence) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a stdpa, This is the 
spot where Sékya Bédhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance (of becoming a Buddha). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
Kfiéyapa Buddha (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the excellent law (¢«., preached the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind (of men), and 
declared this prediction to Prabhépila Bédbisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-sa).2 “This Bédhisattva in future ages, when 
the years of men shall have dwindled to 100 years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called Sakya 
Muni.” 

Not far to the south of this spot are traces where the 
four Buddlias of a. bygone age walked for exercise, The 
length (f the promenade) is about fifty paces and the 
height of the steps (stepping spots) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together, Above it is a 
figure of Tathagata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a braid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power (fineness, éclat). 

Within the precincts of the enclosure (of the savighd- 
réma)™ there are many sacred vestiges, with vikdras and 
stdpas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details, 

To the west of the sanghdrdma enclosure is a clear lake 
of water ebout 200 paces in circuit; here Tathigata occa~ 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of this is a great 

39 Julien translates “and received bhfptla) shall become a Buddha, 
from Prabha Bodhisattva the See Wong Pah (J. i 4e &,, vol. xx, 
prediction, following.” | But this p. 159). §8 45. 7 
would destroy the connection af the ‘Or of the “deer park,” the 
nontence ; itis Késyspa Buddhs who modern Strnith. 
declares #0 Pral that he (Pre 
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tank about 180 paces round; here Tathfgata used to wash. 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 150 paces round, 
Here Tathagata used to wash his robes. In each of these 
pools is a dregon who dwells within it, The water is 
deep and its taste sweet; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases, When 
men of « bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (kin-gi- 
1o,—leumbitras) come forth and kill many of them; but 
in case of the reverential who wash here, they need fear 
nothing. 

By the side of the pool where Tathfgata washed hia 
garments is a great square stone, on which are yet to be 
seen the trace-marks of his kashdya (Iia-sha) robe. The 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall, 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stipa. This 
is where Bédhisattva, during his preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided with six tusks (chha- 
danta)* A hunter, desirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, aud tak- 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of his prey. The elephant 
king, from respect to the kashdya robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a stdpa, 
It was here Bédhisattva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (reverence) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining himself to the 


15 Chhadanta, which scame to Hardy, Eastern Monachiem, p. 178 
mean six-tusked, according to Sia. Manual of Budhism p. 17; Maha. 
mese legend, ia the name of anele- wango(Turnour's trans.), pp. 22, 1345 
phant living in = golden palace on Upham, Sec. and Hist. Boots, vol. it, 
the shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269; Burgess, Reports,"Arch. Sur. 
Chatthan, attended by eighty thou- W. Znd., vol. iv. pp. 45, 463 Canning- 
sandordinary olephanta.— Alabaster, ham, Bharkut Stapa, pp. 62, 63; 
Wheel of the Law, p. 305; conf. Sp. Beal, Rom. Ley. Bud., p. 357. 

VOL. 1, v- 
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company of a monkey and a white elephant, he asked 
them in this place, “Which of you saw first this Nya- 
gridha (Ni-kw-liu) tree?” Each having answered accord- 
ing to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
age.® The good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
by little on every side; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol- 
lowed their example, 

Not far from this, in a great forest, isa stdpa. It was 
here that Dévadatta and Bédhisattva, in years gone by, 
were kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country wandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses, Bédhisattva, king of deer, approach- 
ing him, said, “Mahfraja! you set fire to the spaces en- 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers, Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let us each day offer 
you one deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
day.” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of Dévadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die she said to 
her lord, “ Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer (<¢., Dévadatia) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there but values life?” 

The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, O king, it is not 
humane to kill thet which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bouhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “Sad indeed; the heart of the loving 

% Here I follow Julien’s trane- wise: “Our king is net humane in 
lation, but there is probably au error putting todeath without reprieve ;” 
in the text. or, “ Our king is not humane ; I die 

1 This may be translated other. without reprieve.” 
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mother grieves (is meved) for that which is not yet alive 
(has no body). T to-day will take your place and die.” 

Going to the royal gate (é«., the palace), the people who 
travelled along the road passed the news along and said 
in a loud voice, “That great king of the deer is going now 
towards tle town.” The people of the capital, the magi- 
strates, and others, hastened to see. 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth, then the king belicved it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, * Why Lave you come here?” 

The deer-(hing) replied, “ There is a female in the head 
big with young, whose turn it was to die; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
perish so, I have therefore come in her place.” 

The king, hearing it, sighed and said, “I have indeed 
the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a decr, but are as a man.” Then for pity’s sake h 
leased the deer, and no longer required « daily sacritice. 
Then he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so it wes called “the forest given to the deer,”¥8 and 
hence its name, the “deer-plain” (or, wild). 

Leaving this lace, and going 2 or 3 li to the south- 
west of the satighdrdma, there is « stépa about 300 feet 
high, The foundations are broad and the building high, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre- 
cious substances. There are no successive stages (to this 
building) with niches; and although there is a standing 
pole erected above the cupola (fau poh), yet it has no 
encircling bells. By the side of it is a little sda, This 


% Commonly called the Mplg- _™ Zun-to, circular bells, or encir- 
diva, This is tho site referred to cling bells, referring to tho circular 
before,—the prevent Sarndth or S&- plates with bells generally attached 
rafigandtha, to the sarmounting polo of a atdpa, 

W Julien translates thix “s sort Julien translates, “it is not crowned 
of vase belonging to s religious per- with cupola in form like a bell.” 
ton, inverted ;"" but I take faw poh Thi seems to be impossible, as it in 
to mean the cupola of @ sifipa, in before stated that the stdpa was 
agreement with the account given surmounted by apole. 
sbove, p. 47 and n, 163. 
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the spot where Ajadte Kaundinya and the other men, 
five in number, declined to rise to salute Buddha When 
first Sarvarthasiddha (Sa-p'o-ho-la-t’a-si-to”*) left the 
city to sojourn in the mountains and to hide in thevalleys, 
forgetful of self and mindful of religion, then Suddhé- 
dana-rija (Tsing-fan)commanded three persons of his own 
tribe and household, and two of his maternat uncles, say- 
ing, “ My son Sarvarthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests, I order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells, You within 
(the family), his uncles, and you without (the family), niini- 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligeutly to find out 
where he has gone to live.” The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them algo, and 
so they thus spake one to the other: “Is it by painful dis- 
cipline or by joyful means we attain to supreme wisdom?” 
Two of them said, “By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained.” Three of them said, “It is by pain- 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince had already entered on 
the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, “This discipline 
of the prince is opposed to the true way (of eseupe) ; intel- 

‘2 For an account of this incident 





into “ Yib-tsai-i-shing,” which seems 


seo the Fu-sho-hiay-taan-king, p. 172, 
Yw. 1222, 1223. For the origin of 
Ajnite 
ohiin-ju) name wee op. cit. ¥. 1268. 


ia waa the namo given to the 


Bodhisattva by hie paruts It is 
explained to mean “one by whom 
all objects wre effected” (Monier 
Williams, Sans. Dict, ub voc. 
Surv), To Chinese it is translated 


to nignify “one whe ix perfected in 
all ways,” or “the completely per- 


‘Kaundinya’s ('O-ju-kiao- fect. 


2 Such appears to be the furew of 

passage, au though the five men 
by their long search for the prince 
had become accustumed toa solitary 
‘ie, end so were unwilling to return 
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Jigencs is obtained by agreeable methods, but now he is 
practising severe discipline, he cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (in their own way) attain the fruit 
(of enlightenment), The prince having practised austerities 
for six years * without obtaining Bédhi, desired to give up 
his rigorons discipline, as being contrary to the truth; le 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk (offered by 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten- 
ment.% Then the three men (who advocated penance) hear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, “His merit was just ripen- 
ing, and now it is all dissipated! For six years enduring 
penance, and now in a day to loso all his merit!” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited conversation, Then they spake together 
thus; “In old days we saw the Prince Sarvirthasiddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys: he put off 
his jewels and robes, and assumed the skin doublet (of the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities tu seck after the deep mys- 
terious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young shep- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose, We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The two men replied, “ How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts os a madman? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced antl 


% The period of mortification is 
Jengthened to weven years in the 
Southern accounts, or rather that 
Mara puraued the Bodhisattva for 
peven years up to the last vain at- 
tack ha made upon him. See Olden- 
berg, Buditha, p. 420, Eng. trans. 
Ie is probable thet the seven yeurs’ 
torture said to have been undergone 
by St. George, and the legend gene- 
rally, is borrowed from the stary of 
Bodbisattea, 


% Julien hos translated thin pas- 
sage os if it were spoken by “the 
two men” who were opposed to 
severe mortification ae ® method of 
religious discipline, But this neces- 
sitates the prediction that he would 
receive enlightenment after reoeiv- 
ing the rice-nitk, “Mois quand il 
aura regu tne bouillie de riz au lait, 
il obtiendra Yintelligence" (p. 365). 
Thin is highly improbable, and I 
have therefore translated it as in 
the text. 
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powerful; but he was not able to rest in qniet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods, 
giving up the estate of a Chakravartin monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and ontcast. What need we think 
about him more; the mention of his name but adds sor- 
yow to sorrow,” 

And now Bédhisattva, having bathed in the Nairafijant 
river, sented himself under the Bédhi tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, und was named “ The lord of 
dévas and men.” Then reflecting in silence, he thought 
who was worthy (jit) to be instructed in the way of deli- 
verance—“ The son of Rama, Udra by name (Yo-t'eu- 
lan), he is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
the Samadhi, which admits of no active thought." 

Then the Dévas in space raised their voices and said, 
“Udra-Rimaputra has been dead for seven days,” Then 
Tathagata sighing (said) with regret, “Why did we not 
meet? ready as he was to hear the excellent Jaw and 
thereby to obtain quick conversion !” 

Again he gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
through the world to seek (for some one to whom he might 
first preach). There is (he thought) Avada Kalama ('0-lan- 
kia-lan), who has reached the eestatic point “of having 
nothing to obtain ;”%7 he is fit to receive the highest reason, 
Then aznin the Dévas said, “Ife has been dead for five’ 
days.” 

Again Tathfgata sighed, in knowledge of his incom- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “deer 
park” there were the five men,” who might first receive 
the converting ductrine. Then Tathigata, rising from the 
Bédhi tree, went forward with measured step™ and digni- 





% Naivesanjad_somédhi (Jul) 7 Akincharytyatanc—{Julien). 
‘The theory of Udra-Rimaputra ™ In the La/iia Vistare the num- 
(Yuu-tau-lan-teeu} with respect to ber of days is three. In the Buddha- 
final deliverance is explained in the charita there is no period named. 
twelfth of the Fo-sho-hing- ™ That is, the igadava (Sir- 
fann-ling. Hia system appears to nth), at Béndras, 

have been « refinement on thet of | # “ Step by step, like the king of 
Kapita. ‘beasts (the lion), did be advance 
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fied mien to the “deer-park garden,” shining with glory; 
his (cirele of) hair® reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men, They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another? “Here comes that Sarvarthasiddha; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
has not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples (or, to seek our com- 
pany}; let us vemain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay him respect.” 

Tathagata gradually approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting all creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
him with respect. Tathfigata gradually instructed them 
in the excellent principles (of his religion), and when the 
double* season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
fruit (of Bédhi). 

To the east of the “ deer forest” 2 or 3 li, we come toa 
stiipa by the side of which is 2 dry pool abont 80 paces in 
circuit, one name of which is “ saving life,’™ another name 
is “ardent master.” The old traditions explain it thus: 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage (a sor- 
rowful or obscure master) who built by the side of this pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the extremest exercise of his spiritual 
power he could change broken fragments of bricks into 


watchfully through the grove of wis- 
dom.” — Fo-sho- hing-tsan-king, v. 
1199. 

That is, the circle of hair be- 
tween his eyes (the urna). 

# Acoording to the Buddha-cha- 
rita, vv. 1220, 1221, the five men 
were named Kaundinya, Dasabila- 
Kisiyaps, Vaipa, “Advajit, Bhad- 
riks, ‘The Zalita Viatara gives Ma- 
hndma instead of Databila, For 
the incident named in the text see 
Buddha-charita, los. cit. 

® That is, the season of rain, dur- 
ing which the disciples retired into 


fixed homes, But this ordinance 
was not yet introduced into the 
Buddhist system ; it seems to have 
deen a custom, however, among reli- 
gious communities before Buddha's 
time, for in the Vinaya complaint 
in made to Buddha that Ais disciplos 
continued to wander through the 
country when the seeda were fitst 
growing, contrary to the ordinary 
rale, 


‘™‘There is no exprenion for 
“pool,” aa in the French transla- 
tion, . 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose both men 
and animals into other shapes, but he was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
Rishis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, he further sought. 
into the secret arts of the Rishis, From these he learned 
the following; “ The spirit-Rishis are they who possess the 
art of lengthening life** 1f you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix your mind on this— 
viz., to build up an altar enclosure 10 feet round; then 
command an ‘ardent master’ (a hero), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a long sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn. He 
who seeks to be a Rishi must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formula 
and keep watch (seeing and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rishi, the sharp knife he holds 
will change into a sword of diamond (@ gem-sword), and 
he will mount into the air and march through space, and 
rule over the band of Rishis, Waving the sword he holds, 
everything he wishes will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.” 7 
The man having thus obtained the method (of becoming a 
Rshi), went in search of such an “ardent master.” Dili- 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 


not the object of his desires, 


™ Tho magio art of lengthenin 
life, or of long life. The “elixir 
of life" and the art of tranemuting 
metals bad been sought after in the 
East long before the Arabs intro- 
diced the stndy. of alchemy into 
Furope. Philoxopber'a stone ia 
the tan aka of the Chinese, é., the 
red bisulphuret of mercury, ot ein- 
upbar. See an article on Tauiem in 
tha Trans. of the China Branch of 
the RAS, part v. 1855, by Dr. 
‘Edking, p.'86. 

3 We may compare with this the 


At length, in a certain town 


ceremonies observed anciontly on 
conferring the dignity of kuight- 
hood, especially the vigil before the 
altar. (Inguipbus, quoted by Mr. 
‘Thome in his Lool:of the Court, p.138.) 
¥ The account of this magic gem. 
eword may be compared with the 
“great brand, Excalibur,” of King 
Arthur— 
“ But ‘ere hedipr the mirface, roso an arm 
bed in white samtte, patie, won 
him by the bil - 
And canght him by the bil, and bean 


Tiree timan . . .""—Tennyoon, 
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he encountered a man piteousty wailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks (the marks 
on hia person),* was rejoiced at heart, and forthwith ap- 
proaching him, he inquired, “Why do you go thus lament- 
ing, and why are you so distressed?” He said, “1 was a 
poor and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
be entirely trustworthy, used me (engaged me for his work) 
during five years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difficulties, Just as the five years were done, one morn- 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
away without a farthing. For this canse I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me?” . 
The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin (wood hu), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Then he clothed him in new 
garments, and giving him 500 gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “When this is done, come and ask for more 
without fear.”® After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Then the “ardent 
master” was ready to lay down his life in return for all 
the kindness he had received, Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “I am in need of au enthusiastic person.” 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of raro 
leauty and 2 becoming presence, different from others,t 
Now, therefore, I pray you, during one night (fo watch) 
without speaking a word.” 
The champion said, “I am ready to die for you, much 
8 bi i in i “ 
noble chtacters aman Mis Merjonth ty the Meal pect 7 
% Wa-wai may also mean “seek bad formed of it.” So Julien trans- 
it not elsewhere.” Julien translates lates; but € you ta would moro 
it “do not despiee me.” naturally be rendered “unlike that 


© A brave champion "Julien. of sny other.” 
So I translate the passage, but 
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more to sit with my breath covered.”“* Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rishi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night, At the approach of night each 
attended to his particular duties, The “solitary nnster” 
recited his magic prayers; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly he uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds, The “solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into the lake, and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “I bound you to silence; why then did you cry 
out?” 

The champion said, “After receiving your orders, to~ 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his- 
tory. My master“ in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me; overcome with grati- 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me; towering with rage, he slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body (J wandered as a 
shade or shadowy body}. I beheld myself dead, and I 
sighed with pain, but yet I vowed through endless ages 
not to speak, in gratitude to you. Next I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great Brihman’s house in 
Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 
and to be brought forth. Though all along euduring 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 
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© From this it seems that the 


portion, relating to “holding the 
neath” is omitted in the previous 
rentenee, 

4 That is, to escape the fire, 

44 ‘That is, “my lord.or master, 
whom I now serve"—the solitary 
master or Rishi, It cannot be my 
old waster, the one who treated him 
no oruelly (sa Julien construes it}, 
for he comes on the scene in the 
next sentence. The symbola eth ase 








are kriging be taken ae chu, as 
though it were “my old master ;" 
dat with Ain, as T have translated 
it, “there arase before me the for- 
mer eventa of my life.” 

ai Thia ghostly body or, shade 
tchung yin shan) corresponds with 

the £iduXov of the Greeka— 

Verh ral Lebudor, drip 

dopbres obe Ex wdpray, 

iad, xxiii, 104. 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the cap (of 
manhood), and I married; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your kindness, and en- 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con- 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘You must speak; if not, 
Islay your son!’ And then I thought, ‘I can beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble; this is my only ten- 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife from killing him [ 
raised the cry.” 

The “solitary master” said,“ All was my fault; ‘twas 
the fascination of the devil.’ The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and sad because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Because he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is calléd “Saving the Life,” and because he 
died overpowered by gratitude, it has its other name, “The 
Champion's Lake.” 

‘To the west of this lake there is a stdpa of “the three ani- 
mals.” In this place, when Bédhisattva was practising his 
preparatory life, he burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kalpa in this forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a moukey, three creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectionate, At this time Sakra, king of Dévas, 
wishing to examine into the case of those practising the 
life of a Bédhisattva, descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. He addressed the three animals thus: “My 
children, two or three’? are you at ease and without 
fear?” They said, “ We lie upon (¢read on) the rich her- 
bage, wander through the bosky brakes, and though of 
different kinds we are agreed together, and are at rest and 
joyful.” The old man said, “ Hearing that yop, my chil- 

# Of Mara: it is plain that this © There appears to be an error 
weird story, taken in connection in the text, aa though sau (three) 
with the dream, the inability to had been repeated, but the middle 
move or speak, and the actual refe- stroke of the first symbol erased, 
rence of it all to Mara, is but an But.as the eame symbols are used in 


account of “ the enthusiastic hero's" the next sentence, the meaning may 
suffering from “nightmare.” be simply, “ My children.” 
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dren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you; but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat ?” 
They said, “ Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” On this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food, 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp fish. The monkey in the forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Then they came together to 
the appointed place and approached the old man. Only the 
hare came enrpty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, “As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with the fox and monkey; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone comes empty, and gives ine nought to eat; the 
truth of what I say can easily be known.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by their power, addressed 
the fox and monkey thus, “ Heap up a great pile of wood 
for burning, then I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; running here and there, they 
gathered grass and wood; they piled it up, and when it 
was thorvughly alight the hare spake thus: “ Good sirl I 
am e small and feeble thing; it is difficult for me to obtain 
you food, but my poor body may perhaps provide a meal.” 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reassumed his body as King Sakra, col- 
lected all the bones, and after dolorous sighs addressed the 
fox and monkey thus: “He only could have done it (or, 
unprecedented eveut). I am deeply touched ; and lest his 
memory should perish, I will place him in the moon's disc 
to dwell.” Therefore through after ages all have said, 
«The hare is in the moon.” After this event men built a 
stdpa on the apot.® 

© The preceding ix known found also in the Chinewe JAtaka- 


as The Hare Jétaka, It is given book; see also Fausbiil, Five Jita- 
in Rhys Davidv Buddhiem; it le kos, p. 58. 


BOOK vit] CHEN-CHU—GHAZIPUR, Gr 


Teaving this country end going down the Ganges east- 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Chen-chu, 


Tur Kixcpom oF CrEn-cnu@ [GuAzieur]. 


This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
which borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir- 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together, The soil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure aud honest. The disposition of the men is naturally 
fierce and excitable; they are believers both in heretica) 
and true doctrine, There are soine ten satghdrdmus with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little Vehicle. There are twenty Déva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions, 

In a surighdvdma to the north-west of the capital is a 
stdpa built by Aédka-riija. The Indian tradition says 
this stdpa contains a peck of the relics of Tathfgata, For- 
merly, when the Lord of the World dwelt in this place! 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the Dévas, 

Beside this place are traces where the three Buddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close by is an image of Maitréya Bédhisattva: although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine power is exhibited from time to time in a myste- 
rious manner. 

Going east from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a satghdrdma called “Q-pi-t’o-kie-la-na (“Ears not 

# Chen-chu, meaning “Jord of —® Or the work called In-tu-Ii, te, 
conflict or battle,” is the transla- the Records of India. 
tion of Garjanapati, and bas been — Julien translates “in this com 
\Wentised by Cannlogham with Ghi- vent,” but the original rasnes only 
zipar, a town on tho Gangee jut so just 50 “the place.” It would be natural 
miley eset of Bantras, to muppose that Addka built the 


Hindu name of ie pies eater Mépa, and the saighdréma wes 
japur, erected subsequently. 
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pierced "—Aviddhakarna®), The circuit (encircling wall) 
is not great, but the ornamental work of the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of the towers and pavilions (or, the tower-pavi- 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all their duties are properly 
attended to, The tradition states: Formerly there were 
two or three Sramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived in the country of Tu-ho-lo® (Tukhara), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountains, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of worship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in this way: “ The excel- 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
be fathomed in careless talk. The sacred relics (traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour; let us go toge- 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful (believing™) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

On this the two or three associates, taking their reli- 
gious staves, went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated with disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 

® The distance and bearing from Louvain, 1883. This writer combaty 
Ghazipur_given in the text would the opinion of Baron Richtofen and 


indicate Baliya as the site of this othera that the Yue-chi and the 
convent, There is o village called Tokhari are identical. This is in 
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Bikapur, about nae mile east of Ba- 
liya, wbich Cunningham thinke may 
be corruption of Aviddhakarna- 
pura, It may be the same vikdra 
‘a8 that called “ Desert” by Fa-bian 
(cap. xxiv.) But we can bardly 
Fe accept Cunningham 'a restoration 
arch ye (wi a means “wil. 
: or dort") to to Vrihad- 
fae or rihadaranya which he 
thinks may have been corrupted into 
Biddhkarn, 

* See vol. i. p. 37, For further 
remarks on the country Tu-ho-lo and 
the Tokhar! people see » pamphlet 

G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu on the 
probable origin of the Toukhari (De 
‘Origine probatie des Toukhares), 


ent with vol. i p. 57, 2. 121, 
‘the present work. 
haa “Our non-heretical friends or 
relatives” or it it may be simply “our 
attached f rient 
® ‘There are ns such foreign pil- 
grims with their staves sculptured 
at Amarkvatt. Tree and. nt Wor- 
ship, pl, lxxxil fig. 1. m3 ‘ergusson 
they may be Scythians ; 
pretebly ‘they aro. thee “Tok 
people, Lf this be #0, their position 
beneath the pulm-tree indicates the 
misery they endured, as described 
in the texts and the grouping may 
be compared with the 
capta” medal. 
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the winds and the rains without, and within they suffered 
from hunger; their withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their misery. At this time the king of tlie country 
in his wandering through the suburbs of the city saw 
these strange priests. Surprised, he asked them, “ What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears® and your soiled gar- 
ments?” The Sramanas replied, “We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country, Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,” with high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
we have come to see and adore the sacred relics. . But 
alas! for our little merit, all alike have cast us out; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage, Therefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in heart, we follow on our way till 
we have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much affected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate (excellent) site 
a sanghdrdma, and wrote on 2 linen scroll the following 
decree: “It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) that I am sole ruler of 
the world and the most honoured among men. Having 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion (sowed or dyed garments). I have 
built this savghdrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dwell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

Going south-east from the convent of ’0-pi-t’o-kie- 
la-na about 100 li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the town Mo-ho-sa-lo (MabAsfra),® the in- 


® Hence the name, Anddhakarne. © The town of Mahdsira, has 

® That is, the bequest or testa been identified by M. V. de St 
mentary doctrine of Buddha's reli- Martin with Mesdr, a village six 
gion, miles to the west of Ard (Arrah). 
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habitants of which are all Brihmans, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha, Secing the Sreman, they first in- 
quired as to his studies, and ascertaining his profound 
knowledge, they then treated him with respect. 

On the north side of the Ganges ® there is a temple of 
(Na-lo-yen) Narfyane-déva® Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the Dévas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
manifested here. 

Going east from this temple 301i or g0, there is a stdpa 
built by Asdka-rija, The greater part (@ great half’) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is an inscription cut in it (ie, the pillar) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and (spiritual) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
blood of men, They made havoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. Tathfgata, in pity to living creatures, 
who were deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power couverted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to him (twat i), to accept the command against 
murder, The demons, receiving his instruction respect- 
fully, saluted him (by the pradakshina). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to sit down, desiring 
to lear the excellent law (from his mouth), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them- 
selves in check, From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to remove the stone 
which the demons placed for a seat; but though 10,000 

® According to Cunniny the sert” (Zweng ye) io the same aa that 
pilgrim must have ‘the Gan- found in Fa-hian, referred to above, 
got above Revelganj, which is nearly n. 45, ; ; 
due north of Maatr exactly 16 miles, ‘The Chinese phrase kuai ¢ oor- 
‘This point, near the confluence of the responds with the Sanskrit <araga, 
Ganges and Ghigré, ia deemed espe- “to take refuge in.” Henoo General 
sially holy. . Cunningham traces the name of this 

© That is, of Vishnu. 


district Saran to the incident re- 
@ The oxpression used for “de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it, 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right and left, and men who approach the neighbour- 
hood are unable to restrain a feeling of awe. 

Not far from the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are many savighdrdmas, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still some priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle. 

Going south-east from this roo li or so, we come to a 
ruined stdpa, but still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the Niredna of Tathfgata, the great kings of the 
eight countries ® divided his relica The Brahman who 
meted out their several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitcher with honey, after allotting them their 
shares, took the pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then seraped the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over them a stépa, and in honour to the vessel 
(pitcher) he placed it also within the s#lpa, and hence the 
name (of Dréna stdpa) was given it Afterwards Aédke- 
rija, opening (the stipa), took the relics and the pitcher, 
and in place of the old® one built a great stdpa, To this 






4 Bee above, pp. 40, 41. 
“ This translation ia somewhat 


stores pling to harks, But it aloo 
means & voose) or vase ; probably in 





forced, Literally the passage runs 
thas — “honey - smearing - pitcher - 
within.” 

® The Drépa stdpa (called the 
Kumbhin stapa by Tornour, J. A. 
&.B,, vol, vii. p. 1013) ts aaid to have 
been built by Ajdtatatra (A#didea- 
déna, translated by Burnouf, Introd, 
p72). Tt auay have stood wear & 
villuge called Degwira, It is named. 
the “godan picker at ; by Ad 
vaghOaha, Fo-sho, v. 2: 
yagi, zak (compas 
itm, p. 351). ‘The Brahman himself 
is sometimes called Drora, or Droba, 
or Dauna, Drie corresponds with 
the Obinese p'ing, a pitcher or vase. 
Julien, ina note (p. 383, 2. 1), seems 
to imply that Drone fe simply » 
measure of ospecity, and 20 be re- 

VOL. 11. 





this case the Brabmay’s pitcher, 
Compare Fo-tho, v. 1408 ; neo aleo 
Cunningham, Ane. Geog, of India, 


iP 44z 
‘6 Julien translates, “then he re- 
constructed the monuments and en- 
larged it ;”” but in the original. as in 
all cases when speaking of Adike’s 
ing, it is implied that he de- 
stroyed the old erection, and in its 
place he built “a great spa.” It 
would be gratifying if we could as- 
certain the character of the pre- 
Asoka monuments. They aresaid by 
Ounningham to have been “mere 
mounds of earth,” the sepuichral 
monuments of the early kings of the 
country even before the rise of Bud- 
dhiam —Ane, Geog. of India, p. 449. 


Er 
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day, on festival occasions (fas-days); it emits a great 
light, 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, we come to the country of 
Fei-she-li (Vaidali). 


Fel-sHe-Lt (Vatéli), 

This kingdom” is about 5000 li in circuit.* The soil is 
tich and fertile; flowers and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance, The dmra fruit (mango) and the mécha (banana) 
are very plentiful and much prized, The climate is agree- 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
aud honest. They love religion and highly esteem learn- 
ing. Both heretics and believers are found living together. 
There are several hundred satghdrdmas, which are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five® which still remain have 
but few priests in them. There are several tens of Déva 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds, The 
followers of the Nirgranthas are very numeroua, 

The capital city of Vaisalt (or, called Vaiédlt) is to a 
great extent in ruins, Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in cirenit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li 
round: there are a few people living in it. North-west 


‘? The pilgrim must have crossed the Ganges on the south, and from 
tho Gapdak river, not the Ganges. the Gandsk on the west to the Ma- 
‘This river flows within 12 miles of hénadt on the cast) from an ensly 
Degwara, the probable alte of the period ; how early we cannot say, 
Drins stdpa, Vaisilt, therefore, is but as early as the redaction of the 
to the cast of the Gandak, and in Buddhist books at least. 
placed by Cunningham on the site ® This is much in excess of the 
af the t village of Bestrh, actual meavorement, even if the 
where there is an old ruined fort country of V7tjji be included. But 
still called Raja-Bisal-ka-garh, or for these caleulations of area or cir- 
the fort of the Haja Viaala It ia cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east the ordinary statements of tho 
from ‘Vaiialt was pro- people, which would be certainly 
bably the chiof town, or the first in d, i 
importance, of the people called Proposes to substitute 
‘Vyiijis or Vejjie. These were four for five. I have kept to the 

* a northern race who por original, which iain accordance with 
season of this part of Indis (viz., idiom, 
from the foot of the mountains to 
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of the royal eity (precincts) 5 or 6 li is a sanghdrdma with 
a few disciples. They study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle, according to the Sarhmattya school, 

By the side of it is a stdpa. It was here Tathigata de- 
livered the Vimalaktritt Sdtra (Pi-mo-lo-kie-king), and 
the son of a householder, Ratnfkara,” and others offered 
precious parasols (fo Buddha). To the east of this is o 
stdpa, It was here Sdriputra and others obtained perfect 
exemption (became Arhats). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a stdpa; this was 
built by a king of Vaisilt, After the Nirvdna of Buddha, 
a former king of this country obtained a portion of the 
relics of his body, and to honour them as highly as pos- 
sible raised (this building). 

The records of India state: In this stdpa there was 
at first a quantity of relics equal to a “koh” (ten pecks), 
Asdka-14ja opening it, took away uine-tenths of the whole, 
leaving only one-tenth behind. Afterwards there was a 
king of the country who wished again to open the stdpa, 
but at the moment when he began to do 20, the earth 
trembled, and he dared not proceed to open (the stttpa). 

To the north-west is a stdpa built by Aséka-rija; by 
the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 6o feet high, 
with the figure of 2 lion® on the top. To the south of 

7 So Julien restores p'ao-tai, trea- at Sétichi (pl. xxviii. fig. 1, Tvee 


Boox vit] 


mure beap. It is sometimes and 
to Ratnakdta (B. Nanjio, Catalogue, 
pire ma.); bat, as before stated, the 

Ihinese aymbol for kfifa is Awui, not 
ti, Ratndkara is perhaps the same 


as Yasadu. 

2 ly represented 
with a parusol over his head. Much 
of the later Buddhist legend appears 
to have been borrowed or adopted. 
from the history of Yafada. Pl. 
lai. fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Wor- 
‘hip, probably relaten to him, 

The Licbhavis of Vaiédlt ob- 
tained a share of the relics of Bud- 
dha, and raised over them » 
eo Vargs 28 of the Fo- 
Aing-tsan-king). The scene found 


Serpent Worship) probably re- 
fera to this stitpa and ita consecra- 
tion. ‘The appearance of the men 
shows they were a Northern race; 
their hair and flowing hair-bands 
‘and invsical instruments agree with 
the account given of the people of 
Kuché (vol. i. p. 19, ante, It iv 
stated both in the Pali and Northern 
ist books that the Lichhavia 

were distinguished for their bright 
coloured and variegated dresses and 
‘equipages. All the evidence seems 
to point to these people being a 
branch of the Yue-cbi. . 
% The Lichhavis were culled 
“lions.” Seo Fo-sko, v, 906, It 
would that the four animals 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
inonkeys (Marketabrada) for Buddha’s use, When he 
was in the world of old, Tathgate-once and again dwelt 
here, Not far to the south of this tank is a stdpa,; it 
wes here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of Tath- 
gata, climbed a tree ang gathered him some honey, 

Not far to the south is a stipa; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey ™ to Buddha, At the north- 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey, 

To the north-east of the sarghdrdma 3 or 4 li is a stdpa; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtt? (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki) ;”5 various spiritual signs (manifestations) are exhibited 
here, 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling ® (a chapel ?), ita 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says” this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirttt preached the 
Jaw when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a st@pa; this is the site of the old 
residence of Ratnikara (P’ao tsi). 

Not far from this is a stépa; this is the old house of 
the lady Amra”™ It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhikslunis obtained Wiredna. 
kha-chetiyani, of which we read in 


the Book of the Great Deceaac, and 


named in vol. 1 pp. 11, 12, are 
More elsewhere. (Compare Sac, Bia, of 


typical of the four regions 


ay j. the “lion” would therefore 


fy Northern uations 

in woene in also found at 
Maks (ph xawl fg, 2, Thee and 
Serpent Worship). Tt tu on the sane 
pillar as the consecration soene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
evidently the work or gift of the 
‘Vaidalt people. 

7 Vironlakirtti ‘a explained by 
the Chinese equivalents tou kaw 
ching, ie, undefiled reputation. He 
was householder (chang-ché) of 
Vailalt and » convert to Buddhism. 
‘There is little eaid about bim in 
the books: but he is supposed to 
have visited China (Eitel, Handbook, 
sub yoo.) 

78 ‘This was probably one of the 
‘Vajjian shrines, Chetiyéni or Yak- 


tha Fast, vol. xi. p. 4.) 

1 Julien translates—“ Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
chore eo ay (Admakatah),” But 
: no symbol for “name it 

simply “tradition ways,” Julien 
has ‘omitted th the title of “houve- 
holder” (chang 
% There is 











e). 

pe difficulty in re- 
storing Pao tai, Julien, in the 
tage Dofore ux, restoren it to. Tate 
nikara, but in note 1 (6ame page) 
be restores the vame symbole to 


ta. 

7 For an account of the lady 
Amra, see Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, 
varga 22. Julien restores the ex- 

pression to “daughter of the Amra” 
Phmehusiea) "Se may be 00; tnt 


MARA'S TEMPTATION. & 


To the north of thé savghdrdma 3 or 4liis a stdpa; 
this indicates the place where Tathfgata stopped when 
about to advance to Kuéinagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed him.” From this not far to the north- 
west is a stépa; here Buddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vaisili™ Not far to the south of 
this is a vildra, before which is built a stdpa; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-girl,® which she gave 
in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stdpa; this is the place 
where Tathagata announced his death* When Buddha 
formerly dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows :— 
“Those who cbtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term of years 
of Tathagata then?” Thrice he asked this question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of Mara. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood. At this time Mara coming to 
Buddha, asked him, saying, “Tathigata has for a long 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting, Those 


BOVE ViLJ 


whom he lias saved from the 


“the lady Amra” appears more 
natural. She is called the “Mango 
girl” in the Southorn recorda (Suc. 
Hooks of the Eaat, vol. xi. p, 33}, and 
the Chinese would bear this trans- 
lation, She waa » courtesan, and 
otherwise called Ambapali. For un 
‘sccount of her birth and history, ace 
Manual of Budhism, p. 327 28. 

© The Kinnaras are said to be the 
horse-fuced mnsicians of Kuvéra 
(Hitel, sub voe.); but the Chinese sym. 
bols describe them aa “something dif- 
ferent from men." They may be seen. 
figured in the sculpture at Sanchi, 
pl xxvi, fig. 1, where they are com- 
ing to the place where Buddhs stop- 
ped (figured by the oblong stone) ; 
this 4s another sculpture of the Vaik- 
Alt pillar, and illustrates the notice 
in the text, 
™ Tho incident connected with 
Buddha's last look at Vaisalt is nar- 
rated, Fa-hian, cap. xxv. 3 Sac. Books 








circling streams (of transmi- 


of the East, vol. xi. p. 64, and vol, 
xix, p, 283. 

© Or, the Jady Amra; for an ace 
count of the gift of the gurden, sve 
Fo-sho aa above. 

® For au account of thia incident 
compare Fa-hian, cap, xxv, 
Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 41, nd 
vol, xix. p. 267. 

% This interview of Mara (called 
Piguna, the wicked one, in the 
Chinese version, s Bb, vol. ix 

is again found among the 

Barend sealpeuree on the -Vaidalt 
illar, pl xvi. fig. 1, lower scene, 
Kare: iy known by the escort of 
women, his daughters; he is here 
standing in front of the tree which 
symbolises Buddha's presence. His 
oe and escort here are the 

same as in pl. xxx. fig. 1, upper part; 
he is there ited above the 
scene of rejoicing smong the Divas 
of the Treyastriméaa heaven around 
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gration) are ag numerous as the dust or the sands, This 
aurely is the time to partake of the joy of Nirvdna.” 
Tathgata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked 
Mara, saying, “ Are the grains of dust on my nail equal 
to the dust of the whole earth or not?” He answered, 
“The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“Those who are saved are as the grains of earth ou my 
nail; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth ; 
but after three months I shall die.” Mara hearing it, was 
Tejoiced and departed, 

Meantime Auanda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saying, 
“T was in the wood, when 1 beheld in my dream a large 
tree, whose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose which destroyed and scattered the tree and its 
branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
that the lord is going to die! My heart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not?” 

Buddha answered Ananda, “I asked you before, and 


the head-turban of Buddha sfter the 
great renanoiation ; he is fitly placed 
above that heaven as being the “lord 
of the world of desire,” and therefore 
always described as occupying the 
upper toansion of this tier of heavens. 
His distress and rage are indicative 
of his condition of mind in know- 
ledge of Bédhisattva's renunciation, 
If the four identifications on thix 
pillar ore correct, we may conclude 
‘that the people of Vaiédl! were a 
Northern allied $o the Yue- 
chi, which illustrates the observa- 
tion of Cxoma Korisi, it Tibe- 
tan writers derive their first king 
about 250 20. from the Litssbyis 
or Lichhavis” (Manual of Budhion, 
B. 236, note). Tho Sakys family of 
Buddhe is aleo said to belong to this 
tribe. Mémoire by V. de St. Martin, 
Bp. 367, note, , The aymbols used by 
the eve for the Yue-chi and 
for the Vrijjis are the same, Unless 
we are fo suppose » much carlier 











incursion of these people inte India 
than is generally allowed, tho date 
of the Southern books of Buddh- 
ism (the book of the Great Decease 
‘and others), which contain accounts 
respecting the character, habits, and 
dross of the Lichhavia (which corre- 
spond with the Northern accounts), 
anuat be brought down considerably 
later than the assumed date of the re- 
daction of the Péli canon, But, on 
the other hand, if it be true that the 
incursion of these people took place 
when P&taliputra was strengthened’ 
as a fortified outpost to repel their 
advance, éc., about the time of Bud- 
dha, then we must allow an early 
advance on their part into India 
‘We know they were regarded as 
intruders, for Ajatadstra, king of 

was desirous to attack 
and root out “these Vajjiaus,” and 
it was he aleo who strengthened the 
city of Pataliputra. The question 
deserves ration. 
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Mara so fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world, Méra-réja has urged me to die 
soon, and I have covenanted te do-so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream.” 
- Not far from this spot is a stdpa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother. Formerly there was a Rishi who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys, In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water, A roe-deer which came to drink there just after, 
conceived and brought forth a female child, very beautiful 
beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rishi having seen it, adopted and cherished it (as his 
child). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another Rishi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other Rishi having seen this, was very much sur- 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire, Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned, At this time Fan-yu-wang (Brahmadatta-rija) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek (the cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appearance, he took her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortnne said, 
“She will bear a thousand sons,” Hearing this, the other 
women did nothing but scheme against her. Her time 
having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say- 
ing it was “an unlucky omen,” threw (the lotus) into the 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current, 
© For s full account of this inci- mage Sem ores ae ie 
dent, see, as before, The Sacred Te yu be taken in the sense of 
Bike of the Base, vol xh and xix, “ given,” Brabmadatts may be the 
Compare Fa-hian, p. 97 Beals right restoration. Julien proposes 


edition). Julien has no ‘notice of Brabménadita doubtfully, 
“the father” of the cbildren : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (U-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
pox floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand. boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Relying on these, he ex- 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (ie, Vaidali). 
Brahmadatta-rija hearing of it, was much alarmed; fear- 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time 
the deer-footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus: “Now that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
(heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con- 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king not yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the warriors, The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
“Do not be rebellious! Iam your mother; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, “ What extravagant 
words are these!” The deer-girl then pressing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths, Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a sifipa. This is where Tatha- 
gata walked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the con- 
gregation thus: “In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family® on seeing my mother. If you would 





® Fa-hian calls this place the spot where Buddha “laid aside his bow 
end bia club.” 
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know then, those thousand youths are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth (jataka) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
astdpe. A bright light is from time to time reflected 
here. Those who ask (pray) in worship obtain their re- 
quests. The ruing of the turretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the Samantamukha™ dhérapi and other 
stiras, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, 
is a stipa which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda” 

No far from this are several stdpas—the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Pratyéka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained Nirvdna, Both within and 
without the city of Vaiéall, and all round it, the sacred ves- 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun- 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted; 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stdpa. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e- 
y’o) took leave of Buddha™ Tathagata having left the 
city of Vaisilt on his way to Kuginagara, all the Lichh- 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lord of the World having 
observed their fond affection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously, Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief 

® Pu-men.t'o-lo-ni-king ; this isa ® For an sccount of the division 
section of the Saddharma. pendarila of of Ananda’s body consult Fa-Aian, 
Sitra, but we cannot suppose be) xxv 


any portion of this work Eeceld as B For thisovent seo Rashi, op 
the time of Buddbs. 
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as they were. Then Tath4gata left them his pdtra as a 
token of remembrance, : 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city of Vaiéali, or 
a little lesg, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it isa s@pa. This is the place where Bud- 
dha dwelt when, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of Bédhisattvas, men, and Dévas, he recited an explanatory 
jataka of himself when as « Bédhisattva he was a Chakra- 
vartin monarch of this city and called Mahddéva (Ta-tien), 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,” and his rule 
extended over the world (the four empires), Observing 
the marks of decay in himself, and concluding in his 
mind about the impermanency of his body, he took a high 
resolve (being secretly affected by his reflections), left his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 15 li, we come toa 
great stdpa. It was here the convocation of the seven hun- 
dred sages and saints was held™ One hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvdna of Buddha there were in Vaiéali 
some Bhikslus who broke the jaws of Buddha and perverted 
the rules of discipline, At this time Yaéada (Ye-she-t’o) 
Ayuskmat ™ was stopping in the country of Késala (Kiao- 
so-lo); Sambégha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
the country of Mathura; Révate (Li-po-to) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kanyfkubja?™); Sila®? 
(Sha-lo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Vaiéalt; 
Pujasumira (Fu-she-su-mi-lo=Kujjasobhita?) Ayushmat 


-.§3 "That is, the seven treasures ofa ™ This is generally called “the 
holy-wheel king, or Chakravartin. second Buddhist convocation." For 
For en account of these treasures an account of it ace Oldenberg, Vina- 
woo Bénart, Lo Legende du Buddha, yapi{akam, vol. i. ; Abstract of Four 
Pp. 20 ff. Leceare, p83, tes de. 

™ These marka of decay were the © So the Chinese Changlo may 
firet_white hairs that oppeared on be rendered, 
his head. On seeing tices be re. Julien restores thia doubtfully 
figned the throne to bls son end as Haina, 
became an ssceti He Js called 7 Julien bas omitted all mention 
‘Makhadéwa by Spence Hardy, Mon- of Sala. 
wal of Budhiem, pp. 129, 130 
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was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salartbhu 1): 
all these were great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three pitakas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (vidyds), of great renown, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda, 

At this time Yaéada, sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at the city of Vatéalt. 
There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when 
Fa-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli- 
gious matters, By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambézha in the midst of the assem- 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, (arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, “Let the congregation 
ve silent, respectfully thoughtful! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered Nirvdna. Although years and months have elapsed 
rince then, his words and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikshus of Vatéil? have become negligent and per- 
vert the commandments. There are ten points in which 
they disobey the words of the Buddha (the ten-power-dag- 
abdla), Now then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous (bhadanta) Ananda: in deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected; they 
summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya, they charged them with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi- 
tated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or go li from this place, we come to the 
sanghdrama called Svétapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo}; its mas- 
sive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
rise in the air, The priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study the Great Vehicle. By the side of this building 
are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and. walked. 

By the side of these is a stdpa built by Aééka-raja, Tt 
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was here, when Buddha was alive, that, on going south- 
wards to the Magadha country, he turned northwards to 
look at Vaiéalt, and left there, on the road where he stopped 
to breathe, traces of lis visit. 

Going south-east from the Svétapura satghdrdma 30 li 
or go, on either (south and nortl:) side of the Ganges river 
there is a efdpa; this is the spot where the venerable 
Ananda divided his body between the two kingdoms, 
Ananda was on his father's side cousin of Tathagata, He 
was a disciple (éaiksha®) well acquainted with the doc- 
trine (collectanea), thoroughly instructed in crdinary mat- 
ters (men and things), and of masculine understanding. 
After Buddha's departure from the world he succeeded 
the great Kéyapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to religion 
(men not yet Arhats). He was dwelling in the Magadha 
country in a wood; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a Sramanéra (novice) repeating in a bungling way a sfitra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
words, Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he was; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in the right way. The Srimanéra, smiling, 
said, ‘ Your reverence is of great age; your interpretation 
of the words is 2 mistaken one. My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment; his years (springs and auéwmns) are 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person- 
ally the true method of interpreting (the work in question) ; 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said,“ Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wisliful to re- 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
true law. But now men (all creatures) are stained with 
sin, and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
stay longer would be useless: I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Vaiésalt, 

-* In Chinese, 7o-wan. He was the son of Sukitdans-rija. 
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and ‘was now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross- 
ing the river. ‘At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of ” Ananda’s departure, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing bis chariot, he hastened 
afcer him with his followers (soldiers) to ask him to return, 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the southern bank of the river, when the king of 
Vaisilt, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by Py 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river (the north 
side), and the two armies faced each other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conflict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith 
attained Niredna, He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of the river. Thus the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stdpas 
over the relics and paid them religious worship, 

Going north-east from this 500 li or 80, we arrive at 
the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji).” 


Fo-ti-sui (VRig1)2% 


This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 


soil is rich and fertile; 


® Northern people call this San- 
fa-shi-Samvaji. It is in Northern 
India —Ch. 

1 "The country of the Nite or or 

Samvp{jjis, te, united Vrtjj 
that of the sontedoested oight tribe 
af the people called t! Fiji 
Vajjis, ety of which, viz, That of of 
the Lichhavis, dwelt at Vaiialt. 
‘They were republicans, and, if we 





fruits and flowers are abundant. 


may rely on the inferences found in 
note 80 ante, they were u confedera- 
tion of Northern tribes who had at 
an early date taken possession of 
this part of India. They were driven 
backs by by Ajdtafatru, king of Mag- 
adha. jGongere Cunningham, Ane, 
Ge0g., Sacred Books of the 
East, Ba 
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The climate is rather cold; the men are quick and hasty 
in disposition. Most of the people are heretics; a fow 
believe in the law of Buddha, There are about ten sa’- 
ghdrdmas ; the disciples (priests) are less than 1000. 
They study assiduously both the Great aud Little 
Vehicles. There are several tens of Déva temples, with 
ft great number of unbelievers, The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu-na™ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal precinct (citadel or inner city) there are yet 
some 3000 houses ; it may be called either a village or a 
town. 

To the north-east of the great river is a satighdrdma. 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stdpa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were 500 fishermen who 
joined in partnership to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
whereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fish 
with eighteen heads; each head had twoeyes. The fisher- 
men desired to kill it, but Tathagata being then in the 
country of Vaisili, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting aud 
directing (men). Accordingly, in order to open their 
minds, he said to the great congregation, “In the Vrijji 
country there is a great fish; I wish to guide it (into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen; yow 
therefore should embrace this opportunity.” 

1 Julien restores this to Chafi- (arranged as & oross) at the old town 
fans, V, de St Mortin con- of Navandgarh in this territory (p 
pects tho name with Janaka snd 449 op, cit.) and the reepoct which 
Janakepura, the capital of Mithila the Vajjians observed towards them, 
(Mémoire, p. 368). Compare Cim- reminds us of the record of Hero- 
ningham, And. Geog, p. 445. ‘The dotoa respecting the veneration of 


interesting secount the last writer the Skythiansfor the tomba(mounds) 
gives of the old mounds or st¢pas of their ancestors (Melvomene, 133). 
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On this the great congregation surrounding him, by 
their spiritual power passed through the air and cama to 
the river-side, He sat down ag usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen : “Kill not that fish. By my spiri- 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe- 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
hhaman language and truly to exhibit human affections 
(feelings).” Then Tathagata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
(the fish), “In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration you have been born 
in this evil way and with this hideous body?” The fish 
said, “ Formerly, by the merit I had gained, I was born ina 
noble family as the Brahman Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha), Rely- 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other persons; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with e supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all this I received this monstrous body of 
mine, Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnanta dur- 
ing former lives, I am born during the time of a Buddha's 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tathagata, according to the circumstance, in- 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under- 
standing, The fish having received the law, expired, and 
by the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
Dévas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor- 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with- 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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unguents in religious service, The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. Repenting 
of their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine 
they heard came out of the reach of worldly influences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Arhats). 

Going north-east from this spot about 100 li, we come 
to an old city, on the west of which is a stdpa built by 
Agdka-rija, in height about 100 feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in the world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the Dévas, Going north 140 or 150 paces is a 
little stdpa ; here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established some rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a stdpa containing hair and nail relics. Tathfgate for- 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
hononr, 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (Népfila). 


Ni-Po-L0 (NEPAL). 

“This country is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated 
ardong the Snowy Mountains. The capital city is about 
20 li round. Mountains and valleys are joined together 
in ah unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cerekls, and abounds with flowers and fruits, It produces 
red copper, the Yak and the Mingming bird (jtvanytva), 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but akilfal in the arts; their appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to- 
gether. The sarghdrdmas and Déva temples are closely 
joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both the 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Kshattriya, and belongs to the family of the Licchavas, 
His mind is well-informed, and he is pureand dignified in 
character, He has a sincere faith in the law of Buddha, 

Lately there was a king called Arnguvarman™ (An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
ingenuity, He himself had composed a work on “sounds” 
(Sabdavidyd) ; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is e little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise; 
other things take fire if thrown in it, and change their 


character. 


From this going back? to Vaigalt, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, we arrive at the country of Mo-kie- 


Vo (Magadha). 


END OF BOOK VIL 


101 In Chinose, Kwang-cheu : the 
only Ainéuvarmon in the liste 
of ‘Nepal dynasties is placed by 

Prinsep immediately after Sivadéen, 
whoue dato he adjusted tentatively 
to A.D. 470. In Wright's lists Siva- 
déva is omitted, and Axiuéuvarman 
stands at the head of the Thikuri 
dynasty. In an inscription of Siva- 
déva, AthSuvarman ia spoken of as 
avery powerful feudal chieftain, who 
probably ruled at first in the name 
of Sivadéva, but afterwards assamed 
the aupreme power and in other in- 
scriptions dated Samo. 39 and and Ag he he 
in styled king, and 

‘secount saya he married the pen 
ter of his predecessor and began = 
new dynasty; bat it makes bin 
contemporary with Vikramaditya of 
Uffant (2 elt, 540 to 580 ap. Max ‘Max 

Miller, India, 289). 
Hien "Teiang’e allusion ‘we shoud 
VoL. iL. 





‘be inclined to place Arhéuvarman’s 
reign about a.D. 580-600, Hin nis. 
ter Bboyadivi was warried to a 
Prince Straséna, and by him was the 
‘mother of Bhogavarman and Bhag- 
yadévl. Athuvarinan was probably 
vueceeded by Jishnugupta, of whoin 
we have an inscription dated Saxo, 
48. If these dates refer to the Stt 
Harebsers, then Athfuvarman ruled 
about 4.0. 644-652—at the close of 
the lifetime of Hiuen Tsiang—which 
israther late, See Wright's story 
of Nepal, p. 130 £.; Prinsep’s I 
Ant, vol. ii, U.T, p. 2693 Ind. 
‘Ant., vol. ix, pp, 169-172. 
308 But the pilgrim does not op. 
bimeelé to have gone into Nepal 
fe went to the capital of the Vrij- 
ini there speaks from report. 
etarn therefore must be calea- 
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BOOK VIIL 


Contains the First Part of the Account of the Country of 
Magadha (Mo-kie-t's), 


Tae country of Magadha (Mo-kie-t’o)! is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns? are thickly populated. The soil is rich 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. There is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is commonly 
called “the rice for the use of the great.”* As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second month of autumn, the level country is 
flooded, and communication can be kept up by boats, 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha. There are some fifty savighdrdémas, with about 
10,000 priests, of whom the greater uumber study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten Déva 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of the river Ganges there is an old city 
about 70 liround. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still survive. Formerly, when men's 

a ‘ 2 Thi ‘ 

Or, it may mean the chief city cansstis appears to, be. the, rion 


or zaptel and Sugandhika 
Yu, the towns; Julien gives (Jolien), 
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lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumapura 
(K’u-su-mo-pu-lo),4 so called because the palace of the 
king had many flowers. Afterwards, when men’s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to Pataliputra® (Po-ch’s-li-tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a Bréliman of high talent 
and singular leaning. Many thousands flocked to him 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation; one of them betrayed a 
feeling of unquict and distress. His fellow-students 
addressed him and said, “What troubles you, friend?” 
He said, “I am in my full maturity Q@eauty) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like a 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties (manly duties)°.not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, “We must 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons the father and 
mother of the bride,? and as they were sitting under a 
Patali (Po-ch’a-li) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law$ Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 


“Explained in a note to mean 


© So it seems, from the story 
‘Hiang-bhu-kong-ah’ing, —the city, or 


following, the passage must bo 


royal precinct, of the soented flower 
(éueuma), 
''The text seems to refer tho 


foundation of this city tom remate no 
period, and in this respect is in if 


reement with Diodoros, who saya 
(lib, ii cap. 39) that this city ém- 
javeordrn kal weylory was founded 
y by Horatio aha Buddhist ac- 
a it 
Pataligtina, which wes be hem a4 
thened and enlarged by Ajitatatra, 
contemporary of Buddha, for the 
pa 
Hasyvol spp 14 17; igen Lo 
vol. xi. pp. 16,175 fe 
ga ae »P 2375 Pe ‘o-sho-hing- Péfali 


dan Gage ‘1 fad, 453 








nc of repelling the advance of ( 
See Sas. Books 


understood, Julien confines the 
meaning to bis “studies” not yet 
completed. But there would bu 
int in the pretended marriage, 
were his regret. 
7 This is the natural translation 
of the passage, and makes gool 
vense without the alteration pro- 
by Julien, 
© That is, they made the tree the 


father-in-law of the student; in 
other words, he was to marry the 
danghter of the tree, « Pafalt Bower 
veolens}. Ioan find no 

statement that 

orresponda to 





; this statement is also re- 
Basted ‘by Hitel, Handbook, eub voo. 
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water, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
atime to be fixed. Then the father® of the supposed 
bride, gathering a twig with flowers on it, gave it to the 
student and said, “This is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept her.” The student's heart 
was rejoiced as he took her to himself, And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return home; but the 
young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, “ All this was fun; pray come back 
with us; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are afraid 
they will kill you.” But the student preferred to remain 
walking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset @ strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music (was heard), and 
the ground was covered with a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
denly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup- 
porting himself by his staff, and there was alsq an old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music, The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, “ This is your worship’s wife (lady).” 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when the 
companions of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to the place, 
They found him alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay 
respect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to the middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forward and re- 
ceived them with politeness, and entertained them with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidst the sound of music. 

* We must auppose him to represent the tree, the real futher, 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returned to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what had happened. 

After the year was accomplished the wife gave birth to 
a son, when the husband said to his spouse, “I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear te be separated from you 
(your bridal residence); but if I rest here I fear the expo- 
sure to wind and weather.” 

The wife having heard this, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ Whilst living con- 
tented and happy why must you go back? I will build 
you a house; let there be no thought of desertion.” On 
this his servants applied themselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

‘When the old capital of Kusumapura” was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of thu 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
forth of the country was P&taliputra pura (the city of 
the son of the Patali tree). 

To the north of the old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high; this is the place where 
Aégdka (Wu-yau) rija made “a hell.” In the hundredth 
year after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, there was a king 
called Aé6ka (’O-shu-kia), who was the great-grandson of 
Bimbisara-rija! He changed his capital irom Raja- 
griha to Pa&tali (pura), and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have 


3¢ From this it would appear that 
‘Kusumapura was not on the same 
site as Pataliputra, Rajagriba was 
the capital in the time of Ajétadatru, sage 
and it was he who strengthened Pa- 
tatiputra. In the next clause it is 
said that Addka changed bis 


from RAjagrtha to Pataliputra. He éke, 


fs described asthe great-grandson of 
‘Binboedra, and therefore the grand- 
fon of Ajatedatru, The Vayu Purdng 
‘states that Kusumapara or Patali- 
Putra vas founded by Raja Uda. 
yaea, the grandson of Ajtiadstra 
but the Maidwanso makes Udays 


the won of the king, toad Cunning. 
ham, Ane. Geog., p. 4! 
“ Hien Teiang ones in this pas. 

the phonetic equivalents Por 
‘Dibka, “O-shu-tie: on this Dr. Old- 
enberg founds sn argument that 
the king referred to is not Dharmé- 
be Kalasdka( Vinaya Pitakam, 
yol.1.,Introd.,p. xxxiii.n.) Buta note 
inthetext statesthat’0-shu-biais the 
Sanskrit form of Wu-yau; the latter 
in the Chinese form, signifying “wur- 
rowless.” For Bimbisara, see p. 102, 
nal. 
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passed, and now there only remain the old foundation 
walls (of the city). The sanghdrémas, Déva temples, and 
stdpas which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds, 
There are enly two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace,* and bordering on the Ganges 
river, there is a little town which contains about 1000 
houses, 

At first when Aééka (Wu-yau) rija ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny; he coustituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing living creatures. He sur- 
rounded it with high walls with lofty towers, He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metul, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions, He selected an impious man® 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence, 

At this time a Sramana, just entered the religious order, 
‘was passing through the suburbs begging food, when he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him, The Sramana, filled with 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison, In a moment they cut off his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem- 
bers of his body were mashed up together in confusion. 

The Sramana having witnessed this, deeply moved with 
pity, arrived at the conviction of the impermanence 
{anitya) of all earthly things, and reached the fruit of 
“exemption from learning” (Arkatship). Then the infernal 


WThis may referto Kusumapura, man; Jolien has ‘‘un troupe de 
the “flowery palace” city, or to the ecélérate.” The story of this place 
palace in the old town of Pétali- of torment is found also in Fa-hian, 
putra. cap. xxxii, 

MW 'There seems to be only one 
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lictor anid, “Now you must die.” The Sramana having 
become an Arhat, was freed in heart from the power of 
birth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it was to him as @ cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took his seat, The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his voice iu loud praise of the miracle, 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, “ Mabfrdja, you 
too must die.” “And why so?” said the king, “ Because 
of your former decree with respect to the infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, “ The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
you excepted? You have long destroyed life, I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
death the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the earth-prison (the hell), and not far 
off, is a st@pa. Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola This is made of carved 
stone, and has a surrounding balustrade This was the 


M4 Shai pao, the tive or simulated relie-box, but representa 
strong ornament. It seems to refer the first heaven, or the Trayastrin- 





to “the tee itt,” as it is called ; 
the ornamental enclosure above the 
cupola would represent the region 
of the heaven of the thirty-three 
Devas, 

4 So the dome of Saiichi is sur- 
mounted as restored by Mr. Fer- 
guseon, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
pl fi. {see also the remarks of the 
sume writer, op. cit, p. 100, rut ed.) 
‘The enclosed apace or box onthe mm- 
mit of the stdpa is not, however, » 


fan heaven of Sakra and the thirty- 
two Divas. TheDévas, therefore, are 
constantly represented in the soulp- 
‘tures ax surrounding this enclosure 
and offering their gifts, in token of 
‘the reliex of Buddha (his hsir, golden 
bowl, &.), taken thers fur worship. 
‘The Tee or Hti is the cons of metal 
circles, raised above this enclened 
apace, representing the lands (kiét- 
ia, or Lebtirae) above the Trayase 
tritisias heaven, 
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firat (or, one) of the 84,009 (st@pas). Aséka-raja erected it 
by the power (merit) of man** in the middle of his royal 
precinct (or palace). It contains a ching (measure) of 
relics of Tathfigata, Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. 

After King Aééka had destroyed the hell, he met Upa- 
gupta,” a great Arhat, who, by the use of (proper) 
means, allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, springs of action, iz, liis power or ca~ 
pacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Arhat and said, “Thanks to my acquired 
merit in former births, I have got (by promise) my kingly 
authority, but in consequence of my faults 1 did not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion, Now, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re- 
inains of his body by building stdpas,” 

The Arhat said, “ My earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (the spirits) a3 agents in fulfilling his vow to pro- 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on the narrative 
of his offering the ball of earth, and on that account of 
Buddha’s prediction, as the origin of his desire to build’® 

The king having heard this, was overpowered, and he 
Aummoned the spirits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “ By the gracious disposal and spiritual efficacy of 
the guiding power of the King of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amougst them. (Iwish now) with especial care 


Or it may probably be “by his and refers the offering to the charity 
religious merit as 9 man.” of Aséks in giving Jambudvipa to 
‘or some remarks on Upagupta the priests, But it is plain that no 





{Kiti-hu), see vol. i p. 182, n. 48. 
| Updya, expedienta or skilful use 


of means, 
8 ‘The offering of the ball of earth 
teferw to the ciroumstance 


prediction of Buddha hinged on this. 
Kanishka is said aluo to have been 
‘converted by the relation of a predic- 
tion referring to him made by Bud- 


related dha, and explained by © shepherd 


by Ferhian at the opening of chap. Loy. 


axxii, Julien has overlooked this, 
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to prepare a means of paying: religious worship to the 
bequeathed body of Tathfgata. Do you, then, spirits and 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of pur 
pose, raise stdpas for the relics of Buddha throughout the 
whole of Jambudvipa, to the very last liouse of all? (iz, 
to the extremity of the land). The mind (or purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours, The ad- 
vantage to be derived from this ercellent act of religion 
I wish not to be confined to one person only; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness (for completion, 
and then come and receive my further commands.” 

Having received these instructions, the genii com- 
menced their meritorious work in the several quarters 
where they were; and having finished the task (80 far), 
they came together to ask for further directions. Asdka+ 
raja (Wu-yau-wang) having opened the stdpas of the 
eight countries where they were built, divided the relics, 
und having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat# ond said, “My desire is that the relics should be 
deposited in every place at the same moment exactly: 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not yet 
been able to perfect a plan for accomplishing it.” 

The Arhat addressed the king and said, “ Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun. When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time: drop the relics into 
the stdpas.” The king having received these instructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king, Aééka, watching the sun's disc, 


& Tho text is dificult. Julien ing of the panage. Julien trans: 
trmmnlates it dane chaque vile lates it; “my desire is not yet 
powédant un Heou-tehi (un kbti de i His desire was to 
souvarnas).” This may be correct, find out o pian or method for de- 
but the phrase swan Biow chi seme positing the relic at the anne fn- 
fo me to refer to the fol tale of fa tant, ‘ : 

places—everyw! it may be, “await an ap- 

‘D ‘That is, Upagupta. pointed day.” 

3 Such appears to be the mcan- 
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waited for the sign; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 
by his spiritual power, stretched forth his hand and con- 
cealed the sun. At the places where the séépas had been 
built for completion, all (he genti™) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under- 
taking. 

By the side of the stdpa, and not far from it, in a 
vthdra, is a great stone on which Tathigata walked. 
There is still the inrpression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches broad; both the 
right and left impress have the circle-sigu,® and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morning light), In old time Tathgata, being about 
to attain Mirvdna, was going northward to Kuéinagera, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at 
Magadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
“Now for the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain Nirvdaa, and looking at Magadha, 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King Aégéka;* he 
shall build here his capital and establish his court; he 
shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii.” 

When Aédka (Wu-yau) had ascended the throne, le 
changed his capital and built this town; he enclosed the 
stone with the impression; and as it was near the royal 
preciuct, he paid it constant personal worship, Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 


%4 So it must signify, not the in- 
habitants of the several places, but 
the quali who were awniting the 


c 
the circle-sign is the ehalra; 
this is the principal mark on the 
sole of Buddha's feet ; see Alabas- 
ter's Whee of the Law, p. 286 
and plate, Julien translates the 
pausege as if the chakra were visible 
on the right and left of the feet. 
instead of on the right and left 
imprint of the fect, 


% It is plain that thie prediction 
concerning Wu-yau-wang, suppoued 
by Oldenberg always to refer to 
Dharmsséke (vee above, note 11}, re- 
lates to O-chu-kis or Kitliddka, for 
it was he, the grandson of Ajateéa- 
tra, who established his capital at 
teliputra; so also in the uext 
sentence, Hiuen Tsiang probably 
translated all the records relating 
to Aédks as though referring to the 
same person, using either *O-shu-kia 
ce O-yy, or Wau-yau, indifferently. 
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their own country; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately Saé4nka-r&ja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is, for the purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a stpa, which marks the 
place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the vikdra which contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it, This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz, “ Aédka-rija 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed Jam- 
budvipa as @ religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
and the assembly, and thrice he has redeemed it with 
his jewels and treasure; and this is the record thereof.” 
Such is the purport of the record, 

To the north of the old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide, This is the house which Aééka- 
yija commanded the genii to build for his brother who 
had become a recluse. Early in his life Aédka had a 
half-brother (mother's brother) called Mahéndra™ (Mo- 
hi-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe. In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king; he was extravagant, 
wasteful, and cruel. The people were indignant, and the 
ministers and aged officers of the king came to him (the 
king), and remonstrated thus, “Your proud brother as- 
sumes a dignity as though le were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

= Mahendra (translated Toth, sy sent, to opin, Bee aed 
Sr ibe ne or eden of: “Sin. Dr. Oldenberg doubts the truth 


Balese historical works speak of of this tradition. Véineyapitaks, i., 
hin as the first Buddhist mission- /ntroduction, lii. 
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then the country is contented; if men are agreed, then 
the ruler is in peace: these are the principles which have 
been handed down to us from our fathers. We desire 
that you will preserve the rules of our country, and de- 
liver to justice those who would change them.” Then 
Aééka-rfija addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 
‘I have inherited (as my rule of) government the duty 
of protecting and cherishing the people; how then have 
you, my brother, forgotten my affection and my kind- 
ness? It is impossible at the very beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws, If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; on the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.” 

Mahéndra, bowing his head, replied, “I have not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days.” 

On this the king placed him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over him a strict guard. He provided him with 
every kind of exquisite meat and every necessary article, 
At the end of the first day the guard cried out to him, 
“One day has gone; there are six days left.” The sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly sorrowed for his 
faults and had afflicted (disciplined) his body and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity (became an Arhat); 
he mounted into the air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers (spiritual traces). Then separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 
mountains and valleys (ae @ recluse). 

Afdka-rAja, going in his own person, addressed him as 
follows, “ At first, in order to put in force the laws of the 
country, I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to this highest rank of 
holiness.* Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

% ‘That you would bave mounted up in pure conduct tu attain to and 
possess this holy fruit 
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The brother replied, “ Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of (worldly) affections, and my mind was occupied 
with love of sounds (music) and beauty; but now I have 
escaped all this (the dangerous city), and my mind delights 
in (the seclusion of) mountains and valleys, I would fain 
give up the world for ever (men’s society) and dwell here in 
solitude,” 

The king said, “If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you lave no need to live in the mountain fastnesses. 
To meet your wishes I shall construct you a dwelling.” 

Accordingly he sammoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come together to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone,”® The genii having received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly, The king 
then addressed them and said, “The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may pile up, 
and, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty house,” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. Aédka- 
raja then himself went to invite his brother to fix his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of “the 
heli,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it, Aééka- 
rija commissioned the genii as workmen to make this 
hollow (vase) to use for the food which he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to eat. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain, In the crags and surreunding valleys there are 
several tens of stone dwellings which Agdka-rija made for 
Upagupta and other Arhats, by the intervention of the 
gen, i 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over ita surface as pure as a 


® Compare Fo-Rien, chap. axvil, 
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mirror, The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of 
five stdpas. The foundations are lofty but ruinous; what 
remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little hills, Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on the 
top of these little e¢dpas, The records of India state, “In 
old time, when Aséka-rija built the 84,000 siipas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other stdpas, re- 
markable for their spiritual portents (miraculous cxhibi- 
tions), with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of Tathagata®% Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, ‘In old time Nanda-rdja™ built 
these five (s¢dpas) as treasure-places for his wealth (seven 
precious substances)’ In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time a king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
covetousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his followers to dig (the stdpas). The earth shook, the 
Mountains bent (fel), and the clouds darkened the sun, 
whilst from the stdpas there came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elephants and horses took to flight. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet (the treasures), It is 
said, moreover (1.¢., in the Indian records), ‘ With respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expressed, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old tradition.’” 


® Literally, the body of the law 
of Tathigata (Ju-lai) divided into 
five parts. It may refer to the five 
skandhas 5" these are rdpa, (sh), 
védand (shew), sonjhina (siang), 
sdflskdra (hing), vijiidna (chi). 

® This refers to Nanda, the aon 
of Mabananda, called 
who was exceedingly avaricious. 
He was the son of a woman of the 
Sadra class. He brought the whole 


earth under one umbrella (Vishnu- 
Puréna, p. 466, Wilson's translation). 
In the Mahdeanso he in called 
Dhana-nando, because he personally 
devoted himeelf to the hoarding of 
treasure (Max Miller, Ilist. Anc. 
Sanse, LAt., p. 281), The state. 
ment in the text, derived from “the 
old recurds of Indis,” appears ta 
identify Nanda with Agoka, ie, 
Kalaidka, 
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To the south-east of the old city there is the savighd- 
rdma called K’iu-che-'o-lan-mo*™ (Kukkutarima), which 
was built by Aééka-r&ja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It was a sort of first-fruit 
(preparation in planting the root of virtue), and a pattern 
of majestic construction (lofty building). He gathered 
there a thousand priests; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces- 
sary things, and provided gratuitously all the articles for 
use, This building has long been in ruins, but the founda- 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the sarghdrdma is a great stidpa called 
70-mo-lo-kia (Amalaka), which is the name of a fruit used 
asa medicine in India. King Aédka having fallen sick 
aud lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gems 
and valuables) so as to crown his religious merit (to plant 
high the field of merit). The minister who was carrying 
on the government was unwilling to comply with his 
wish, Some time after this, as he was eating part of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it (in the 
hand of the king) for an offering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “Who now 
is lord of Jambudvipa?” 

The winister replied, “Only your majesty.” 

The king answered, “Not so! I am no longer lord; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own! Alas! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to keep as 


% This convent or saiighdréma 
must not be confounded with the 
Koukkutapidegiri, near Gay& See 
Farhan cop xaalil p 132 also 
‘Arch, Surrey of India, vol. xv. p. 45 
Ind. Ant, vol. xii, p. 3275 compare 
also Julien’s remark (p. 428, 0. 1). 

* It may be “ministers ;” the 
story of the text is found among 
Advaghdsha’s sermons. It is No. 20 
as given in the Abstract of Four 
Lectures, p. 103. 

“Toe trifling way. This transle- 





tion is diffcult, Julien translates it 
as though the king were amused ax 
he played with the fruit, until he 
had reduced ittosbalf. This transla- 
tion is more agreeable to the text. 
But, on the other haud, in Aévagh6- 
sha’a rendering of the stofy, he saya 
that the minister offered the king 
® half nal fruit, Ba meres in 
obarity. ‘The translation I have 
given requires the substitution of 
tan (to give in charity) for lan 
{ovoked or thoroughly dressed), 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp inthe wind! My 
wide-spread possessions, my name and high renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
Jonger mine ; this half frait alone is left!” 

Then he commanded an attendant officer to come, and 
he addressed him thus; “Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden (drdma) of the cock (monastery) to the priests, 
and speak thus to the venerable ones, ‘He who was 
formerly lord of Jambudvipa, but now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
(chief priest). I pray you (on behalf of the king) receive 
this very last offering, All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little possession, Pity 
the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’” 

The Sthavira, in the midst of the priests, spake thus 
in reply: “ Aédka-rija by his former deeds may hope to 
recover, Whilst the fever has held his person, his avari- 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of half a fruit 
will secure the king an extension of life” The king 
having recovered from his sickness, gave large offerings to 
the priesta. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see—Karmmadana) to preserve 
the seeds® of. the fruit in a vessel of liquid fit for the 
purpose, and he erected this sttipa as a mark of gratitude 
for his prolonged life,** 

To the north-west of Amalaka stdpa, in the middle of 
an old sanghdrdma, is a stipa; it is called “establishing 
the sound of the ghantd (Kin-t’s)." At first there were 
about 100 satighdrdmas in this city; the priests were grave 

% Op, the stone or kernel. The be addressed to the other prieata, 
Karmmadins is the steward of the and not to the messenger from the 
¢onvent. king. It appears to me that they 

™ This passage is obscure, and were made in reply to the king's 
the tranalstion I give is not in message, and include in them o 


agreement with M. Julien’s He promived anticipation of the king's 
makes the words of the Sthavira to recovery. = 
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and learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb, But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc- 
cessore Were not equal to those gone before, Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery, Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering 1000 to 10,000, 
to assemble. together within the priest's precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“Strike loudly the ghanfé and summon all the learned 
men; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us” (or, to overthrow their 
errors), ‘ 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and marked learning; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion, 

The heretics said, “ We have got the victory; from this 
time forth Jet no satghdrdma dare to sound the ghanfa to 
call together a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the discussion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their part retired 
with shame and chagrin. For twelve years the ghan{d was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (Na-kia-’o-la-chu-na) Nagarjuna 
Bédhisattva in Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship, When grown up he assumed/a lofty title. 
Giving up his home and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of the deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first earth (the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) Déva, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, “At Vaigalt the 
followers of learning (Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, and now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 

VOL. IL @ 
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the ghanjé. I am bold enough to wish to overturn 
the mountain of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

Nagarjuna replied, “The heretics of Vaisalt are singu- 
larly learned; you are no match for them. I will go 
myself.” 

Déva said, “In order to trample down sume rotten 
stems why should we overthrow a mountain?. Tam bold 
enough to think that by the instructions I have received 
T can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the points of the thesis; and according as the question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled.” 

Then Nagarjuna took the side of the heretics, and Déva 
set himeelf to overthrow his arguments. After seven days 
Nagrjuna lost his superiority (was defeated), and said 
with a sigh, “False positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended with difficulty. You yourself can 
go; you will overthrow those men,” 

Déva Bédhisattva’s early reputation being known to 
the heretics of Vaidalt, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, “ Mahfrfja! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
Sramanas, not to sound the ghanjd. We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign Sramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former law.” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out (to spy narrowly). 

Déva having come to the city, was not able to enter it; 
having understood the order, he made atrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up his caskdya robe 
in a bundle of grass (shrubs); then tucking up his gar- 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this sazghdrdma, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, he had no place to lodge, and 
80 he took up his night's rest in the Ghant& Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ghapéd) with all his 
might. 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight was a travelling 
Bhikshu. Forthwith all the tazgkdrdmas repeated the 
sounds (of the ghan{d). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all; coming to 
this sarghdrdma, they at length charged Déva with the 
deed. Déva answering said, “The ghanjé is struck to 
assemble the congregation ; if it is not used for that pur- 
pose, what use is if?” 

The king's people answered, “In former days the con- 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the ghanfd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since,” 

Déva said, “Is itso? Nevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

‘The messenger told the king saying, “There is a strange 
Sramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace (of 
the priests). 

Then the king assembled the men of learning (the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Then Déva Bédhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their former 
arguments, and following each point, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme virtue 
(reverence). 

To the north of the stlya built where the ghanjd was 
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sounded is an old foundation, This was the dwelling- 
place of a Brihman that was inspired by demons, At 
the beginning there was in this city a Brihman who 
had constracted for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men; he sacrificed to demons, 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo- 
quent discourses resounded through the world, If any 
one came to propose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him his pre- 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in his pre- 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
aAdvaghésha Bédhisattva ('O-shi-po-kiu-sha-pu-sa).%™ 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career he 
had traversed the arguments of the three Vehicles (Liétle, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle?}. He constantly spoke (about 
the Brahman) thus: “This Brahman is learned without 
a master; he is skilful without examining the ancients ; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It ia ali done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers; this is the 
way he does it! Men, therefore, on account of his elo- 
quence derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say he is invincible. I will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it” 

Forthwith be went to his cabin and addressed him 
.thus: “I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali- 
ties; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

® ‘Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist worship 
Ma-ming, “the voice of the horse.” (op. cit., p. 141). Nagarjuna also 
For some remarks respecting him, wae » poet, and composed » work 
woe Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 95 called Suirtd lékha (or Uikk}, which 
sa. He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, Sadvaha, 
Buddhist patriarch, According to ‘of Southern Kosala (I-teing, I. 
Tibetan accounts, he is the same as iv. fol. 5 b) 
‘Métrijeta (mother-child), who cam- ‘ 
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express my mind to you.” But the Brahman, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adversary, 

Aévaghésha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, his feelings revolted, and he finished the 
discussion ; but as he retired he said, “I have found 
him out, and he shall be overthrown.” Going straight- 
way to the king, he said, “Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor!” : 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “Do 
you know your nan? Unless well learned in the three 
vidyds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him?” Giving permission, he himself or- 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus- 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Then Aévaghéshe discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Pifakas, and alluded to the great principles of 
the five Vidyds, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Brahman following in the argument, Aévaghdsha 
said, “You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Brihman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

Aévaghésha finding fault, said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty? Call the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can;” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he jooked. 

The Brahman, terrified, cried out, “ Stop! stop!” 

Aévaghésha, retiring, said, “This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ‘A hollow fame lasts not long,’ as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “ Without the eminent 
ability of 2 master, who can detect the errors of the 
ignorant! The acumen of the person who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among his successors, The country has a 
standing rule that such a person should ever be honoured 
and remembered.” 

Leaving the south-west angle of the city and going 
about 200 1,8 there is an old ruined sanghdrdma, by the 
side of which is a stdpa which from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles, This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who 
offer up their prayers® in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro, 

To the south-west of the old savighdrdma about 100 li 
is the savighdrdma of Tiladaka (Ti-lo-shi-kia). This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
towers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards (deeply). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimbisfra-raja (Pin-pi-sha-lo)." He made much of 
high talent and exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 


different cities and scholars 

% In the French translation the 
distance given ts 200 pace. The 
text does not uire the distance 
of 200 Ii to be reckoned in & #outh- 
westerly direction from the city ; 
the constroction, indeed, ia unusual, 
and it is possible that the aymbol yu 
(corner) is an error for hing (going); 
but as it stands, the text 
“about two hundred If (from) the 
nouth-west angle of the city there 
in” &o. Tf tho text be correct, some 
of the difficulties noticed by Cun- 
ningham (Ane. Geog. of Ind., p. 456) 
will be explained. 

® Make their requests in worship. 
‘Whatever the theory is as to the 


possibility of prayer in the Buddhist I 


religion, the fact remains that prayer 
al effoed op 

# So Cunningham restores it 
And the symbol shi may represent 
do asin Chandaln It might also 
‘be made to represent Dardike, and 
Hjpivan Nageelitey T thought ot 
rijo was Naga 
cone time that this might be the 
sestaration. But T-tsing gives 
Jooh'a ax an alternative reading 


from distant countries flock 


(Wan hae, i. iv. fol. 12 b.), which 
tan only’ represent “Tilaga. (an. ia 

‘Man ch'a for Mandaku, &e.) ‘Th 
monastery of ‘Tiladake was three 
YOjanas west of Nalanda, or about 
Twenty-one miles (Vie de IZ. P., p. 
211). In this last passage Hiuen 
Tsiang notices that there was an 
eminent priest called Prajfiabhadra 
residing in this monastery when be 
visited it, ‘When I-taing was there 
a few years later, there waa a prieat 
called Prajfischandra there. Prof. 
Max Miller by some mistako has 

this temple of Tiladaka i 

jurat (India, p. 312), and he apes 
of i¢aa Se-rorchu, but itis not ao in 








-taing. 
© Or Vimbsstra, juice of the 
Bimba’ ( ia is), {nee ante, 


Bae appears 8 have preted tho 
19 re 
nine Nexdae ; he soemsto be the same 
mo Me Neptin. Cont 3 ret 
emit. Onin pp So and 38 Tt 
he the same as Kilésdka? Lamen 
Tad. Al., vol. i. p. 859, and Anh, p. 
xxxvili 
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together in crowds, and reaching so far, abide in this 
sanghdrdma, There are 1000 priests in it who study the 
Great Vehicle. In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three vikdras, above which are placed the connected 
succession of metal rings (circles) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from the bottom to the top. They are surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt copper in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. The middle vikdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of Tara (Zo-lo) Bédhisattva; on 
the right, one of Aval6kitésvara (Kwan-tsz’-tsai) Béd- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far (or, 
spreads far), In each vihdra there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications, 

To the south-west of the Tiladaka sanghdrdma about 90 
li we come to a great mountain of blue-clouded (variegated) 
warble, dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rishis dwell; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in- 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests, On the top is a large and remark- 
able rock, on which is built a s¢d#pa about ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered on ecstatic 
meditation, Of old, when Tathfgata descended as a spirit 
(to be born), he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddhi called “ perfectly destroyed,” and passed the 
night so. Then the Dévas and spiritual saints offered 


© "Thre, said to be & female deity dark clouds” This may be 20; the 


of Tibetan -worahij ‘the original is literally, “cloud-rock- 
followers of fi be Yoga Te hood Fi roa email 
(Bite). Thobeatl false 8 foray of. we, Phrase Kiang shin de- 


angi. Ind, Ant. vol. x soon epliitually, Ia generally, ap. 

“en shih io valogatod marble” pled to the incarnation of Budabs : 
(aoa stone), | Whether this be the io this pemage, howover, it may 
meaning in the text it a diffcalt to simp “descended as a 
say. Julien gives “enveloped with spirit.” 
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their offerings to Tathigata, and sounded the drums and 
heavenly music, and rained down great flowers. Tatha- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the Dévas all reyerenced him, 
and raised a stiipa composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone, No one 
has visited the spot for ages; but looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see different kinds of beasts and 
snakes tarning round it to the right. The Dévas and 
Rishis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping, 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stipa, Here Tathfgata formerly stood for a time bebold- 
ing the country of Magadha. 

To the north-west of the mountain 3o li or so, on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, is asatghdrdma, it is flanked by a 
high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in- 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Vehicle, This is the place where 
Gupamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bédhisattva overcame the here- 
tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called Madhava(Mo-ta-po), who at first followed the law of 
the Sankhy& (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire- 
ment of wisdom. He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of “ the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone- 
ous (books), His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named him “the treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded him 
with admiration, and spoke of him as “the teacher of the 
household.” The learned men of the neighbouring coun- 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared bim to the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors; a man, verily! highly accomplished. He had as 
his means of aubsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid him for the privilege of build. 
ing (tenant duesf). * 
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Af this time in Southern India there lived Gunamati# 
Bédhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
atudy he had penetrated the meaning of the three Pifakas, 
and investigated the four truths.* Hearing that Médhava 
discussed on the most mysterious and subtle questions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming him (in argument). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry @ letter thus 
written (fo his adversary): “I have heard with all respect 
of Médhava’s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years’ time I intend to overthrow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a mnessen- 
ger with the same tidings; and now when he was about 
to go to mect him, he again wrote a letter, saying: “The 
appointed period has expired ; your studies, such as they 
are, I am now coming (to tnvestigate); you ought to know 
the fact.” 

Médhava now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis- 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns:47 “From this 
time forth give no hospitality to the Sramana heretics; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bédhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of Madhava, The people who 
guarded the town, iu agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality The Braéhmens, moreover, deriding 
him, seid, “What mean you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress? Begone from this! there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 


Translated by the Chinese “vir- (ntrdddha) ; (4) the way or means 

tue and wisdom” (7A Riou). (mdrga). ‘See Ohilders, Pali Dict, 
“© The four trathe, the founda- mub voc. Ariyssaccom; Burnout, 

fion of the Buddbist dogma are Lotus, $175 Manuel of budhirm, 

(1) the truth of “‘muffering” (duk- p. 496; also Jali 

kha) ; (2) the {norease or acoumula- © That is, the two towns he beld 

tion ‘of misery from the passions in feoffment. 

(samudoya) ; (3) the extinction or © Wuld have nofntercourse with 

destruction of suffering is possible him. 
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’ Gunamati’ Bédhisattva desiring to overthrow the here- 
tic, sought to remain the night in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, “You, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct. Our life being 
alike? why do you exclude me?” 

But the Brihmays would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother®! who, fearing (the risk he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, he said to the Bédhisattva, “In 
Southern India there is a Bédhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown ; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and his fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the Sramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in his journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other).” 

Gunamati replied, “Most kind believer, I am Guna- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus: “If what you say 
be true, you must go quickly (onwards).” Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain; the 
faithful believer, following with his torch (#) and holding 
his bow, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and seid, “It is better for us to go, lest men, knowing that 
you have come, should plot together to kill you,” 

. Gunamati, expressing his gratitude, said, “I dare not 
disobey you!” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 


: They wefe both men of spore, is explained by “a purelived man.” 
conduct,” ‘expression 8 we aim at pure con- 
brother” is applied fo the Mudie 


duct, 
convert. The word Bréhman also A pure-believer, 
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Sramana here who has come from a distance; he prays the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with Madhava, 

The king hearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 
“This man is bereft of reason,” and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where Madhava was, with this 
royal order: “There is a foreign Sramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you. I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to be prepared and watered; I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith: id 

Madhava asked the messenger of the king, “ This surely 
is the doctor Gunamati of South India.” “Yes,” he said, 
“it is he.” 

Madhava hearing this, his heart was very gad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy, 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun, Then 
MAdhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection (difficulty) in order.®® At the early morn he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they weut on to 
the sixth day, but on that day he vomited blood and died. 
‘When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “You have high talent; do not forget the affront 
paid to me.” When Madhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies; and clothing 
herself in shining apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“Madhava, who boasted of. his talents, is unable to reply 


% ‘This sontence appears to be” cxplai@ the lan e used by Guna. 
parenthetical, and is introduced to mati, ore = 
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to Gunamati, and so he sends his wife to make up for his 
deficiency.” 

Gunamati, addressing the wife, said, “He who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

Médhava’s wife, seeing the difficulty, retired. The king 
then said, “What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent 7” 

Gunamati said, “Alas! MA&dhava is dead! and his 
wife desires to come and discuss with me!” 

The king said, “How know you this? Pray explain it 
to me,” 

Then Gunamati said, “When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words were toned ‘in bitter 
enmity, I knew therefore that Madhava is dead! ‘Able 
to bind you,’ is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state- 
ment, he found it even so; then the king in gratitude said, 
“The law of Buddha is a mysterious one! Eminent sages 
sneceed one ancther without interruption ; with no personal 
object they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting (trangform- 
tng the world). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage (or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.” 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives; and when 
I would draw them to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
Now then, in this case, O king, let the descendants of 
MA&dhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a satghdrdma, Your in- 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a pure faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit will benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue.” 
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On this he founded the satghdrdma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of Madhava, six Brahmans 
(pure-lived men), fleeing to the frontiers, told the heretics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and they selected men 
of eminent talent with a view hereafter to wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for Gunamati, went 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him: 
“Now the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound the drum of 
discussion, Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunamati replied, “ Let those who wish to discuss 
come together!” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re~ 
joiced, and said, “We shall be sure of the victory to- 
day!" The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “Now those heretics 
who fled from the diffienlty they were in of obeying the 
King’s command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons?” Then he 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions, He 
is well acquainted with abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants.” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser- 
vant, “Take my place, and carry on the discussion.” 
Then all the assembly was moved with astonishment at 
this extraordinary proceeding. But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from the fountain, and his points were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics were defeated, and once more they were obliged 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the satghdrdma enjowed the endowment of 
the town and dwellings, 

South-west of the convent of Gunamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
satighdrdma of) Stlabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo)§® This is 
the convent which the master of Sdstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a stipa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha, This master of S@stras belonged to the family of 
the king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brahmay caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to exa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the satighdrdma of NAlanda (Na-lan-t’o) 
he encountered Dharmap&la Bédhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explein the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.“ He 
inquired into the most subtle questions, and investi- 
gated the way of deliverance to its conclusion; and thua 
having reached the highest point of intelligence, he estab- 


%9 In Obinese, Kiai bien, “the sago 
of moral conduct.” 

™ To assume the soiled or ooloured 
robed of « mendicant. 

48 He inquired aa to “the ex- 
treme point of the end of all.” This 
idea of “s terminal fixed point of 
all things” (yik-tani-sse kau-keng 
Kin-kw) to the Sanskrit 
dhruva, and may Ve rendered “final 
truth” It is the name of « Samé- 
dhi; it is also used sas definition 
of Niveina ; it in the formal defini 
tion of the title of » well-known 
Buddhist ettra, the Surasgama. In 
thia connection it a = — 

tion of the highest (mystical 
Set” thin naira was, writen a 
Nalands ; it was probably the work 
of DharmapAla {it murt not be oou- 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumirajiva, and 
recited by Fa-hian at the Vulture 
Peak near Rajegriha}; it was 
brought 





to Chins and translated 
AD. 195. In the comment 
(k. vill. fol 30 b) it is uaid, “7! 
attra was brought from India and 
to the Mordhabbishikta 
(Kun teng pu). According 
to Oolebrooke (Essays, p. 272), the 
Mardhtbhishiktes were a mixed 
‘olaas sprung from s Bréhmana and a 
Kebatriya girl. ‘The school named, 
therefore, waa probably founded on 
a mixture of Brahman and Buddhist 
doctrine, Now Nilanda was espe- 
cially a place of study both for the 
mentee sod Bocahiat books 
(Bdkins, ‘ism, p. 289), 
‘his school, therefore, probed. a 
nated there, 
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lished his fame over men of his time, even to distant 
countries, 

There was a heretic of South India who delighted in 
examining profound questions and searching out hidden 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine, Hearing of Dharmapiila’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up within him, and, moved by profound envy, he 
passed over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum ™ and seek discussion. He said, “I am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s country 
there is a great master of édstras;®’ I ain but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

“Tt is true, as you affirm,” the king said; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmap@la thus; “There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis- 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you, Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of assembly and discuss 
with him?” . 

Dharmapfila having heard the tidings, gathered up his 
garments and went, whilst Silabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Then Mila- 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus: “ Whither 
goest thou so quickly?” Dharmapfila answered, “Since 
the sun of wisdom went down,® and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush that one in discussion.” 

Silabhadra said, “ As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic.” Dharmapila, 
knowing his history, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Silabhadra was just thirty years old. The 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
difficult for him alone to undertake the discussion. Dhar- 
mapfla knowing that the mind of his followers was 
te onal som eee (pote 1p 453) to be equivalent to 


the law. ‘% That is, since the death of 
7 Ta lun oe, oxplained by Julien Buddha 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and eaid, “In honouring 
the conspicuons talent of a person we do not say, ‘He has 
cut his teeth’ (count his years according to his teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic; he is strong enough.” 

On the day of discussion (assembly for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near; both old and 
young in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
ou hia part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
penetrated to the utmost the abstruse points (of his argu- 
ment), Stlabhadra followed his arguments (principles), 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations, 
The heretic, his words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

The king, in order to reward the virtue (of Stlabhadra), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest, The 
master of $dstras, declining the offer, said, “A master who 
wears the garments of religion (dyed garments) knows 
how to be contented with little and to keep himself pure, 
What would he do with a town ?” 

The king in reply said, “The King of the Law has 
passed into the obscure (abode), and the vessel of wisdom 
has been engulfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- 
tions now made (between the learned and ignorant), then 
no encouragement is given to the echolar to press forward 
in the attainment of religion, Pray, of your pity, accept 
my offering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted the 
town and built this senghdrdma, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,” as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for religious service, 

Going to the south-west of the satighdréma of Stla- 
bhadra about 40 or 50 li, and crossing the Nairafijana® 

© Of the houses of the town. I ® Thisriver is now called Phalgu; 
‘understand it to mesn the revenues tho name Lildjan or Nilatjans is con- 
of the saighdrdma were derived from fined to the weetern branch, which 
the rentals of the place; not thet ea Mohani five miles above 


the people or the inhabitants were (Cunningham, Ane. Geoy., 
bound to the service of the priesta, p. 457) 


MOUNT GAYA. 
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river we come to the town of Gayi. This town is 
naturally strong (situated amid crags or precipices). It 


has but few inhabitants; there are about 1000 families of 
Brahmans only; they are the offspring (successors) of a 
Rishi. The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them, 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in Indie is 
that it is called “holy water;” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have, 

To the south-west of the town § or 6 li we come to 
Mount Gay& (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags, In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine (spiritual) mountain. From 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend (this mountain) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies (religious 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stépa about 
100 feet high, which was built by Aééka-rija, Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tathagata here delivered the 
P'a0-yun® and other stiras, 

To the south-east of Mount Gayé is a stipa. This is 
the spot where Kaéyapa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of this stdpa are two others. These are the spots 
where Gayakféyapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po) and Nadtkag. 
yapa (Nai-ti-kia-she-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.* 


© Now called Brahma-Gay& to Tei 
oie i Vinehaye, SReasked to Raimond Stina 


diatinguish it from Bauddba Gaya, 
the where Buddha reached by Julien. 
enlightenment, ‘The distance from _ For an account of the three 


Patna to Gayd is 60 miles by the 
Dighroad,,sbout 70, by the route 
of Hiuen Tsiang, “We do not know 
the direction of the “ld convent,” 
200 li from Patna, and therefore 


cannot test the correctness of Hinen _ 


VOL. 1, 


‘Kasyapas and their conversion wee 
Po-sho-hing-taan-iny, varga. 16 
‘wv. 1304 an, For the scene of 

“fire grot” see Tree and 
Worship, pl. xxiv. fg. 1. 


H 
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To the east of the place where Gayfk&gyapa sacrificed 
to fire, crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Pragbédhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti) Tath&gata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis- 
dom, after this gave up his penance and accepted the rice- 
tailk (of Swyatd), As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth slook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain Déva in 
terror spake thus to Bédhisattva: “This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom, If here 
you stop and engage in the ‘Samadhi of diamond, ® the 
earth will quake and gape and the mountain be over- 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bédhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Then a Déva of the pure abode (Sud- 
dhavdsas) cried out in space, “This is not the place for a 
Tathigata to perfect supreme wisdom. From this south~ 

est 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
isva Pippala (Pi-po-lo) tree under which is ‘a diamond 
throne,’ All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have,obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to conhe, Pray, then, proceed to that spot.” 7 

Then, Bédhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave ond, “This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 
) 


“ In Chinese Trin-ching-tio-  Vajrtssns, an imperishable 
shan, £2, “the mountain to throne, Jt was supposed to be the 
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may accomplish the holy (aim). Would that of your ex- 
ceeding love you would not leave me.” 

Then Bédhisattva having discovered that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra- 
gon, he left him his shadow and departed. The Dévas going 
before, led the way, and accompanied him to the Bédhi 
tree. When Aééka-rija came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which Bédhisattva 
had passed, by erecting distinguishing posts and stdpas, 
These, though of different sizes, yet are alike in spiri- 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers full on them from 
heaven; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val- 
leys, Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Wass (Varshds), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount Pragbédhi about 14 or 
15 li, we come to the Bédhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall (@ wall of piled bricks) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Rare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows; the delicate ska ® herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The principal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Nairafijani river. The southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access (steep and strong). The northern 
gate opens into the great sarighdréma, Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions, Here there are s¢dpas, in another place viidras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
Jambudvipa, who have accepted the bequeathed teaching 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials, 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the Bédht 


i” a Sha tivo iy the Cyperus iria of Linens (Doclittle’s Handbook, 
li, 432) 
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tree is the diamond throne (Vajrdsana). In former days, 
when the Bhadra-kalpa was arriving at the period of per- 
fection (vivarffa), when the great earth arose, this (throne) 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great chiliocosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel (the gold 
circle), and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond, In circuit it is 100 paces or so. 
On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Semddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place where the Budddas 
attain the holy path (the sacred way of Buddhahood). It 
is also called the Bédhimanda. When the great earth 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
Tathagata was about to reach the condition of enlighten- 
ment, and he went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. From the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the true law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. ; 

After tlhe Niredna of Buddha, the rulers of the different 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwan-tsz'-tsai (Avalékitéévara) Bédhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that “as soon as the figuras of this 
Bédhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The Bédhi tree 
above the diamond throne is the same as the Pippala tree. 
In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred 
feet high. Although it has often been injured by cutting, ic 
still is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called the 
(Samyak sambédhi) tree of knowledge (Pu-ti-Bédht). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a dark green. The leaves wither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round without change. But at every successive Vir- 
vdna-day (of the Buddhas) the leaves wither and fall, and 
then in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
Nirvana?) the princes of different countries and the reli- 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou- 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe (the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowers and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts, 

After the Mirvdna of Tathagata, when Aédka-rija began 
to reign, he was an unbeliever (a belicver in heresy), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destroying (the tree). He cut 
through the roots; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the west of the place. Then he ordered 
a Brihman who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis- 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the “ashes bédhi tree,” 
Aédka-rija, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime, He 
bathed the roots (of the old tree) with perfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. The king, seeing the mira- 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself offered religious gifts, and was so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return (to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the firat division of night, once more cut it down. 
Afoka-raja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trank, was filled with 
exceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he prayed ae 
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he worshipped ; he bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep reverence at the prodigy, sur- 
rounded the tree with a stone (brick) wall above 10 feet, 
which still remains visible. In late times $aganka-rija 
(She-shang-kia), being a believer in heresy, slandered the 
teligion of Buddha, and through envy destroyed the con- 
vents and cut down the Bédhi tree, digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destroy it entirely, and not leave a trace of it behind, 

Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 
Pdrnavarma (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), the last of the race of 
Aéoka-rAja, hearing of it, sighed and said, “The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Bud- 
dha, and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?” He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity; then with the milk of a 
thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high, 

To the east of the Bédhi tree there is a vihdra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation-wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building (pile) is of blue tiles 
(bricks) covered with chunam (burnt stone, lime); all the 
niches in the different atoreys hold golden figures The 
four sides of the building are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work ; in one place figures of stringed pearls 
(garlands), in another figures of heavenly Rishis, The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amalaka irnit.” 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the project- 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height 

There is no mention made of called “a precious pitcher"or “apre- 


“figures of Buddha” cious gourd,” Butece note at and of 
Myrobolan-embile; it is also this Book, 
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of three distinct chambers; its projecting eaves, its pil- 
Jars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to fill up interstices, Its sombre chambers and mys- 
terious halls have doors in each of the three storeys, 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers; in the left is a figure of Avalékitéévara Bédhi- 
sattve, and in the right a figure of Maitréya (‘I’se-shi) 
Bodhisattva, They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On the site of the present vikdra Aédka-rija 
at first built a small vikdra. Afterwards there was a Brah- 
man who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Brihman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mahéévara, Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit (god) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
(Wis wishes). The Déva said, “Those who pray should 
aim to acquire some extensive religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this ground (of merit), then neither can 
T grant what you pray for.” 

The Brihman said, “ What meritorious work can I pet 
about, to.enable me to obtain my desire?” 

The god said, “If you wish to plant a superior root 
(growth) of merit, then seek a superior field (in which to 
acquire it). The Bédhi tree is the place for attaining the 
fruit of a Buddha, You should straightway return there, 
and by the Bédht tree erect a large viidra, and exca- 
vate a large tauk, and devote all kinds of religious offer- 
ings (to the service), You will then surely obtain your 
wishes,” 

The Brahmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived @ believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place, The elder brother built the vikdra, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence their heart’s 
desire (row). The result followed at once. The Brahman 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the work of charity. Having finished 
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the vihdra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
figure (likeness) of Tathagata when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result; no one answered the appeal. At lenyth there was 
a Bréhman who came and addressed the congregation 
thus: “I will thoroughly execute (paint and mark) the 
excellent figure (or distinguishing points) of Tathagata.” 

They replied, “For the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require?” 

“Place in the vihdra a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp ; then when I have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to see what had 
happened. In the viidra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, the 
left band resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing the east, and as dignified in appearance as 
when alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was 11 feet 5 inches 
high; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
two shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks (of 
@ Buddha) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
material was not yet completely rounded off. Having 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled with strong emotion (piteously 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out the secret 
(earnestly inquired in order to know). Now there was a 
Sramana who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and truthful heart, and being affected by the cir- 
cumatance (fust related), he had a dream, in which he saw 
the forementioned Brahman, who addressed him thus: 
“JT am Maitréya Bédhisattva, Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure of Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of 2 Buddha, and the enticing Mara came to fascinate 
him, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
Mara, to whom Tathagata said,‘ Fear not! By the power 
of patience he must be subdued!’ Mara-rija said, ‘Who 
will bear witness for you?’ Tathfgata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘Here is my witness,’ 
On this a second earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
(to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
(spiritual reflection), were all moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was a8 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
whilst on the head they placed a diadem of encircling 
gems, exceedingly rich, 

Sagdaka-r&ja having cut down the Bédhi tree, wished 
to destroy this image; but having seen ite loving features, 
hia mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards, On his way he said to one 
of his officers, “We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of Mahéévare.” 

The officer having received the order, was moved with 
fear, and, sighing, said, “If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune; it 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a ‘cruel death and 
destroy my family; in either case, whether I obey or dis- 
obey, such will be the consequences; what, then, shall 
Ido?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart (ce, a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a burning lamp (with the 

7 This is the Bkémisparie mudrd, 
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concealed figure); then on the interposing wall he drew 8 
figure of (or, he made a figure of)? Mahéévara-déva, 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
King hearing it, was seized with terror; his body produced 
sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while he 
died. Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was still found to be burning 
(unextingwished). 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen, Those who behold them find their religious emo- 
tions much increased. Tatbfgata obtained coinplete en- 
lightenment (Samyak sambodht) on the eighth day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vaiéékha (Fei-she-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month, But 
the Sthavira school (Shang-tso-pu) say on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of Vaiéikha, whieh corresponds with 
us to the fifteenth day of the third month. Tathfigata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years, 

To the north of the Bédhi tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down, When Tathfigata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from the throne, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet for seven days, lost in contempla- 
tion. Then rising, he walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree; he walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces orso. Miraculous flowers 
sprang up under his foot-traces to the umber of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet high. According to the old belief, these 


7% Julien thinks a translation should be adopted that would apply 
equally to a statue or a picture. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length or short- 
ness of @ men’s life. First of all, having offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure); according as the person’s life is to 
be long or short, so will the measurement be greater or 
Jess. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great vihdra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the Bédhi tree; 
he did not remove his gaze from it during this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Not far to the west of the Bédhi tree is a large vihdra 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of écou-shih (brass), 
ornamented with rare jewels; he stands with his face to 
the east, Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is (the place where) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by Sakra 
Déva-rija when Brahma-raja built a hall for him of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment, Whilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
person lit up the Bédhi tree, From the time of the holy 
one till the present is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone, 

Not far to the south of the Bédhi tree is a stdpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by Aééka-rfja. Bédhis- 
attva having bathed in the Nairafijana river, proceeded 
towards the Bédhi tree. Then he thought, “ What shall 
Ido for a seat? I will seek for some pure rushes when 
the day breaks.” Then Sakra-réja (Shi) transformed him- 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bodhisattva addressing him said, 
“Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back?” 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass with respect. Bédhisattva having received it, 
went onwards to the tree, 

Not far to the north of this spot is a st@pa. Bédhisattva, 
when about to obtain enlightenment (the frutt of Buddha), 
saw a flock of blue birds rising up (rohin f)™ according 
to the lucky way, Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so. Therefore the Dévas of the 
pure abodes (Suddhavdsas accommodated their proceed- 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually (miraculously) in- 
dicating his holiness. 

To the east of the Bédht tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two sttpas (one on each side). 
This is the place where Mara-rija tempted Bédbisattva. 
Bédhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by Mire to become a Chakravarttin (Lun-wang) 
monarch.” Qn his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful, On this his daughters, asking him, went to try 
to entice the Bédhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their youthful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Then leaning together on their sticks they 
went away.” : 

To the north-west of the Bédhs tree in a vihdra is the 
image of KAéyapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo- 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his (former?) 
births, 

The expression in the test him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
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To the north-west of the vikdra of Kagyapa Buddha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, M@ra came to him, and each 
one (or one) became witness for Buddha. Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence, 

To the north-west of the wall of the Bédhi tree is a 
stdlpa called Yuh-kin-hiang (the saffron scent, Kuhkuma); 
it is about 40 feet high; it was built by a merchant chief 
{sréshtht) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’u (Tsaukuta). 
In old days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
“deeds and fruits.” Afcer a while, he took with him some 
merchants to engage in commercial transactions (to take 
goods for having or not having, i.e., for exchange). Embark- 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. ‘Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed (their secret desire not 
accomplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun- 
tain with steep crags aud precipices, and a double sun 
gleaming from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, “ We are fortunate indeed in encounter- 
ing this great mountain; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshment.” The merchant-master said, “It is no 
mountain; it is the Makara fish; the high crags and 
scarped precipices are but its fins and mane; the double 
auns are its eyes as they shine.” Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, “I have heard 
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say that Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva is able to come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name,” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations”* 
and called on the name. The high mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
Sramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.” Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they built a stdpa and 
prepared their religions offerings, and they covered the 
atdpa from top to bottom with saffron paste, After thus, 
conceiving @ heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces; be~ 
holding the Bédhs tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning; but now, a mouth having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, “ Mountains 
and rivers separate us from our native country, and now 
as to the st@pa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it?” On finishing 
these words and coming to the spot (where this stdpa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect; when suddenly 
they saw a stipa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they had 
built in their own country. Therefore now in India they 
call it the Kunkuma stfipa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the Bédhi tree 
in a atdpa by the side of 2 Nyagrédha (ni-ken-lin) tree. 
Beside it there is a vthdra in which is ® sitting figure of 
Buddha, This is the spot where the great Brahmadéva 
exhorted Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten- 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law. 
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Within the walls of the Bédhé tree at each of the four 
angles is a great st@pa. Formerly, when Tathfgata re-, 
ceived the grass of good omen (Santi), he walked on the 
four sides of the Bédhi tres from point to point; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to- 
gether that it would be difficult to recite each one par- 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the Bédhi tree, outside the walls, 
there is @ stdpa ; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-girls stood who offered the rice-milk to Buddha, 
By the side of it is another stdpa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this stdpa Tathigata received 
the rice. Outside the south gate of the Bodhi tree isa 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as @ mirror, Nagas and fishes dwell 
there, This was the pond which was dug by the Bréh- 
mans, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
Mahéévara (Ta-thseu-thsai). 

Still to the south there is a tank; formerly, when 
Tathigata had just acquired perfect enlightenmnent, he 
wished to bathe; then Sakra (Shi), king of Dévas, for 
Buddha's sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dry them; on this, Sakra, king 
of Dévas, brought this rock from the great Snowy Moun- 
tains. By the side of this is a stdpa; this is where 
Tathagata put on(?) the old garments offered him, Still 
to the south in a wood is a stdpa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave the old garments which Tathagata accepted. 
any were fit to hear him preach. fully opened; thus it is with men; 
On this, Brahmi (Fan), the lord of some are not yet fit to be taught, 
the “Saha world” (Mshabrahihé Sa- others are being made fit, whilat 
hampati), came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive the saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, ‘as doctrine.” See the account in the 
on the surface of a pond there are Chung-hu-movio-ti Sdtra, Bee aluo 


white and dluo lotus fowers, nome Fo-sho, vargs 14, ¥. 1183, 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To the east of the pond which Sakra caused to appear, 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the Naga king 
Muchilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t’o), ,The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant; on 
the west bank is a small vihdra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when Tathfgata first acquired com- 
plete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo- 
sure, and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation, 
Then this Muchilinda Niga-rija kept guard over Tatha- 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over- 
shadowed him as @ parasol; therefore to the east of this 
lake is the dwelling of the Naga. 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a wihdra 
standing in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
him as thin and withered away, 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 7o paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a Pippala tree, 

Both in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those who suffer from disease are accus- 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on which 
they get cured in many cases. This is the place where 
DBédhisattva endured his penance. Here it was Tatha- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
Mara, and then entered on his six years’ fast, eating a 
grain of millet and of wheat each day; hia body then 
became thin and withered and his face marred. The 
place where he walked up and down is where he took 
the branch of the tree (as he left the river) after his 
fast. 

By the side of the Pippala tree which denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a stdpa; this is where Ajfiita- 
Kaundinya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
When first the prince left his home, he wandered through 
the mountains and plains; he rested in forests and by 
wells of water. Then Suddhédana-raja ordered five men to 
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follow him and wait on his person, The prince haviag 
entered on his penance, then Ajfiéta Kaundinya and the 
rest gave themselves also to a diligent practice of the 
pame, 

To the south-west of this spot there is a sftpa. This 
is where Bédhisattva entered the Nairafijani river to 
bathe. By the side of the river, not far off, is the place 
where Bédhisattva received the rice-milk. 

By the side of this is a stdpa where the merchant-prince 
(householder) offered him the wheat and honey. Buddha 
was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree, lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence the joys of eman- 
cipation, After seven days he aroused himself from his 
ecstasy, Then two merchant-princes travelling by the 
side of the wood were addressed by the Déva of the place 
thus: “The prince-royal of the Sikya family dwells in this 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have (as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit,” 

Then the two merchants offered some wheat-flour and 
honey from their travelling store. The World-honoured 
accepted and received it, 

By the side of the merchant-offering place isa stdpa. This 
is the spot where the four Déva-rijas presented (Buddha) 
with a pdtra. The merchant-princes having made their 
offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it, Then 
the four Déva-rijas coming from the four quarters, each 
brought @ golden dish and offered it, The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that such 4 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit, The 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones; afterwards they offered vessels of crystal (po-ch't), 
Japis-lazuli (Ziz-Ii), cornelian (ma-nae), amber (ku-ch’s), 
ruby (chin chu), and so on. The Lord of the World would 


accept neither of them. The fonr kings then returned to 
VOL. IL I 
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their palacés and brought as an offering stone pdtras, of 
a deep blue colour and translueent. Again presenting 
these, the Lord, te avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may be seen the four 
borders on the outside-of the rim (of the dish). 

Not far from this spot is a stipa. This is the place 
where Tathigata preached the law for the sake of his 
mother, When Tathagata had acquired complete en- 
lightenment, he was termed “the teacher of gods and 
of men.” His mother, M&ay&, then came down from 
heaven to this place, The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure, 

Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a stdpa, This is where in former days Tathagata dis- 
played various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it, 

By the side of this spot is a stdpa, Here Tathagata 
converted Uravilva-Kagyapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-kia-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their followers, 
Tathigata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
“illustrious guide,” according to his opportunity (or in a 
suitable way), caused him (i.¢., Kagyapa) to submit to his 
teaching. On this occasion, when 500 followers of Uravilva- 
K&Syapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then Kféyapa said, “I too with you will give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was, Tathfgata, addressing them, 
said, “ Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
fire-sacrificing vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Nairaiijan& river their 
articles of worship (service or use). When Nadi-Kagyapa 
(Nei-ti-kia-she-po) saw these vessels following the current 
of the river, he came with his followers to visit his brother. 
Having seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took the yellow robes, Gay4-KAéyapa also, with two 
hundred followers, hearing of his brother's change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity, 

To the north-west of the spot where the K&éyapa 
brothers were converted is a stdpa, This is the place 
where Tathigata overcame the fiery Naga to which 
KAéyapa sacrificed. Tath&gata, when about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
tested in the house of the fiery Naga of the Brahmachfrins. 
After the middle of the night the Naga vomited forth fire 
end smoke. Buddha having entered Samddhi, likewise 
raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-cell seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Brahmachirins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate, On 
this Uravilva-Kasyapa addressed his followers and said, 
“ As I now gather (sce), this is not a fire, but the Sramana 
subduing the fiery Naga.” Tath@gata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fixed in his alms-bow], on the morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
stipa, where 500 Pratyéka Buddhas at the same time 
entered Nirvdna. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda Naga is a stdpa. 
This indicates the spot where Kiiéyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The KAsyapa brothers 
atill opposing the divine method,” all who lived far off or 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord of the World, in his character as 
guide of those in error, being very intent on their conver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall, The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time KAéyapa, seeing the clouds and 


™ f4,, the methods Buddha bad used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling “his disciples, said, “The place where the 
Shaman dwells must be engulfed in the tide!” 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible, Kfgyapa having seen (the 
miracle), his heart was subdued, end he returned.” 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Bédhi tree, 
2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind Naga. 
This Naga, by the accumulated effect of his deeds during 
former existences, was born blind, as a punishment, in his 
present birth, Tathagata going on from Mount. Prigbédhi, 
desired to reach the Bédht tree. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the Nga were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Bodhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence (Bédhi). 
Then addressing Bédhisattva, he said, “O virtuous master | 
erelony you will become perfectly enlightened! My eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness; but when a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddlias appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw (for a while); and now when thou, 0 virtuous 
one! didst approach this spot, ny eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wall of the Bédhi 
tree is a stdpa, This is where Mara-rija tried to frighten 
Bodhisattva. When first Mfra-réja knew that Bédhis- 
attva was about to obtain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arta, he summoned his host of spirits aud arranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with their 
weapons, a8 if to destroy the Bédbisattva. On this the 
winds arose and the rains descended, the thunders rolled 
in espace and the lightning gleamed, os it lit up the 
darkness; flames of tire and clouds of smoke burst forth; 


© See Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xaxi. fg. 2, 
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sand and hailstones fell like lances, and ware as arrows 
fiying froin the bow. Whereupon the Bédhisattva entered 
the samddhi of “great love,” and changed the weapons of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mira’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

Not far from this are two stdpas built by Sakra, king of 
Dévas, and by Brahma-réja. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the Bédhé tree 
is the Mabfbodhi savighdrdma. 1t was built by a former 
king of Sizhhala (Ceylon.) This edifice has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple towers) of three storeys; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high, 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours (red and blue), The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The st@pas are high and large 
in proportion, and beautifully ornamented; they contain 
relics of Buddha, The bone relics are as great as the 
fingers of the hand, shining and smooth, of a pure white 
colour and translucent. The flesh relies are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish-red tint, Every year on the day of 
the full moon of (the month when) Tathagata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.t On these occasions sometimes a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. The priests of this 
convent are more than 1000 men; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school, 
They carefully observe the Dharma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha (a houseless 
one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went forth 
to wander through India. At all the conventa he visited, 


+ © In India, the thirticth day of the twelfth month; in China, the 
fifteenth day of the first month. 
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he was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countryman). On this he returned to his own country. 
The king in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
but the Sramana was so affected that he could not speak, 
The king said, “ What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief?” The Sramana replied, “I, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty's kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
Tegions and strange cities, For many years all my 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm, Having endured these afflictions, how can I be 
light-hearted ?” 

The king said, “If these things are so, what is to be 
done?” 

He replied, “In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India, You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name; you would show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre- 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc- 
cessors,” 

He replied, “ This is an excellent plan; how have I but 
just heard of it?” 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received them 
as tribute, from a principle of duty and affection to his 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, “ What can I now 
do in return for the decree ?” 

The minister said, “The king of Sizhbala salutes the 
king of India (Mahé Sri rja), The reputation of the Mah4- 
réja has apread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The Sramanas of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Having wan- 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, dnd so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home, I have 
therefore formed a plan for the benefit of future travel- 
Jers; I desire to build in all the Indies. a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bound together and travellers be 
refreshed.” 

The king said, “I permit your royal master to take (for 
this purpose) one of the places in which Tathagata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

On this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview, 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the Sramfnas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The Sramanas said, “The (Bédhi) tree is the 
place where all the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it, There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country, they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country (Ceylon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
“To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this saighdrdma, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand down their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people, The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down om generation to generation 
without interruption.” 

For this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon, To the south of the Bédhé tree 10 li or so, the 
‘sacred traces are so numerous that they cannot be each 
named, Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly reat of the rains, religious persons come here from 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district and 
pay their worship and present their offerings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month Srivana enters 
on Wass. With us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth day of 
the second half of the month Agvayyja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 

In India the names of the months depend on the stars, 
ond from ancient days till now there las been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as @ consequence contradictions are apparent in the 
division of the seasons, Hence it is in some places they 
enter on Wass on the sixteenth day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 


Nore 1, p. 102, 


The pilgrim’s route from Patna to Gayd ie difficult to settle, I 
think we must omit the pastage on p. 102, 1 5, “going about 200 
i,” and consider the “old sasighdrdma” as being perhaps 10 li Le- 
yond the south-west anglo of the city. ‘This 10 fi, vogether with the 
two distances of 100 li + goli to the “cloud-atone mountain,” will 
thus make up 200 li (put down by mistake), and correspond with 
the 6 or janas in Hwui-lih from: Patna to the Té lo-chi-dia con- 
vent, ‘This last place I should identify with the Barabat Hilla; bat 
‘we must place the Tiladaka convent at Tiléma, Hiuen Taiang did 
not actually visit the epots named between the Barabar Hille and 
Gay (see Ferguson's remarks, J, £, A, S, vol. vi. part 2°, 


Nore 2, p. 118, 


‘With reference to the translation on p. 118, where the Chinese 
wbole 'O-mo-lo-kia-ko have been rendered the “Amalaka fruit,” as 
sh this were the surmounting ornament of the great viidra at 


"8 The district of the penance of Buddha 
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Buddha Gayé, it ie to be noticed that in the Chinese text these 
aymbols are explained as being equivalent to “precious pitcher or 
vase” (pao Piugh.. This phrase is requenty explained as “the sweet- 
dew dish or vase,” or, “the im dish.” M. Julien, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic symbols, in defer- 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to Amalakarka, that is, “pure 
dish or vase.” But the right restoration is doubtless Amara Karka, 
“the immortal dish or vare,” for, a8 before stated, “ a 
always rendered by “immortal” or “immortality. 
dew dish or vessel” is represented in Chinese drawings us an oval 
bottle with n long narrow neck (see the illustration in the Liturgy 
of Avalékitésvara, “ possessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes”). This explains the statement of Dr. Burgess (Ajupté Caves, 
xvii, § iv.): “Avaldkitésvarn holds the palm of his right hand 
forward and has a bottle with oval body and narrow neck in his 
left.” This ie the Amara Karka. In the iJlnatration of the pavement 
slab of the grent temple of Gaya (ie, the vihdra under present 
notice) given in the first volume of the Archeological Survey of India, 
pl. vi. (following p. 8), there is the figure of a devotee praying in 
front of a stilpa, which ia crowned with flags aud a butile or vase, 
doubtless the sume as the Amara Karka, This iliustrates the inserip- 
tion found at Buddha Gaya and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Kosha ; 
one of the nine gems of the conrt of King Vikramfditya General 
Cunningham, then, is probably corre in saying that this great 
temple of Buddiia Gay& was built between the time of Fa-hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. ‘The crowning member or stone of a temple 
apire is called AmaZa&ia, or * pure stone.” 
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The Secon Part of the Country Magadha, 


To the east of the Bédhi tree, crossing the Nairafijan& 
(Ni-len-shan-na) river, in the middle of a wood, is a stdpa, 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot where a 
perfume elephant (Gandhahasti)* waited on his mother. 
Formerly when Tathagata was practising discipline as a 
Bédhisattva, he was born as the offspring of a perfwme- 
elephant, and lived in the mountains of the north, Wan- 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,? who wandered here and 
there in the wood without knowing his way, and in his 
distress raised piteous cries. The eleplant-cub heard him 
and pitied him; leading him on, he showed him his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith weut 
to the king and said, “I know of a wood’ in which a 
perfume-clephant lives and roams, It is a very valuable 
animal, You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to his words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

1 See ante, vol. i. p. § note 25, _ # The ruins of the stdpa and the 
Consult slso Monier Williams, Sane. lower portion of the shaft of the 
Dict., sub voo, Gandhadvipa, pillar raised on the spot where the 

2 Tui i huh seems to Sinpty that young elephant was taken etil exist 
tho had changed bis place of abode, at Bakror, on the eastern bank of 
and so was at « loss to find hia way the Lil&jan river, about one mile to 
about ; or it may simply mean, "TR the south-east of Buddha Gays 


the lapee of thine i happened thst,” ‘Ane, 
ee oe pene (Cunningham, Geog, p. 459). 
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to the elephant to show it to the king, immediately both 
his arms fell off as if cut by a sword, The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace, The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason. “Lo!” he answered and said,“ my mother is 
blind, and now for days together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon, How 
can I take my food with relish!” The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free, 

By the side of this (pool)‘is a stdpa, before which is 
built a stone pillar, In this place the Buddha Kaéyapa 
(Kia-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked, 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Mo-ho5 (Maht) 
river, we: come to @ great forest in which is @ stone pillar, 
This is the place where a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called Udra-Ramaputtra (U-teou-lan-tseu), 
In mind he soared above the vapoury’ clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes, Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.® 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,” he reached 
the highest condition of Dhydna, and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat, Udra-Rimaputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without bins 
drance. 


“In'n fond way, se we epesk to the text. Tho expression, “ro. 
dumb creatures, straining his spirit” means thet 
+ The Mohena Nadt river. when he confined his spirit within 





it 

* Udra-Ramaputtra was one ofthe his body he left here bodily traces. 
teachers to whom Bodhisattva went _ 7 Pafichdbhijfde; sce Childers, 
before his pensnoo (Fo-eho-hing-tean- Pali Dict., gab voc. Abkitad ; Bur- 
king, varga 12); but itis uncertain inouf, Jntrod., p, 263 ; Lotus, pp. 820 
whether he is the one referred to in 
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The king of Magadha, expecting the moment of his 
arrival, kept watch. for him, and, on ‘his coming, respect- 
fully placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wished to put this affair in charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under- 
taking his commands® But (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
followers (wise folk) was able to excel her? The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
“I am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in charge of an important 
business; you must, on your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Rishi Udra-Ramaputtra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect, Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these instructions, the kiug forthwith gave notice of his 
absence (non-attendance). 

The little girl, according to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rishi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-Réma- 
puttra having touched the young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion (of the world of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual capabilities. Having 
finished his meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, “I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter Samadhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and coma 
and go without 2 moment’s delay. I have heard long 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement with the rule of the olden time, our 


© "hat is, none of the females of  ? Could take ber place of pre 
the palace. cadence. 
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utmost aint should be to benefit all that lives. “How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going.” 

The royal maiden hearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide, Then the people began with all 
their hearts to water and sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come, Udra-Itéma- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeded on foot 
to that religious forest. Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered Sumd@dhi. Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries of the 
forest. And now (as it wandered through the woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought up, and 
his mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual eapa- 
bilities. Giving up his attempt at ecstasy” he was 
filled with anger and resentment, and he made this 
wicked vow, “May I hereafter be born as a fierce anil 
wicked beast, with the body of a fox and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures, 
May my body be 3000 li Iong, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1500 li; then rashing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, and entering the rivera, I will eat 
the fish.” 

When he had made this vow his heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Not long after this he died, and was 
born in the first of the Bhuvani heavens? where his years 

10 a ; . 
ane aren eeeine epee Stein. 
his evil thought, it was unable to 9 That is, in the highest of the 
Hise aa before “above the vapoury Arupa heavens This heaven ia 
clouds.” called in Chinese f-soang-f-f-siang- 

1 This seems to show that al- fin, ic, the heaven where there is 


though his spirlt quickly passed neither thought (consciousness) nor 
“outside,” it'was unable to obtain aa abecnoe of thought; in PAl, 
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would be 80,000 kalpas. Tathfgata left this record of 
him; “The years of bis life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body, From the streams of the evil waya of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge.” 8 

To the east of Mahi river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going 100 li or so, we come to the Ki’u-ki’u-cha- 
po-to-shan (Kukkutapfdagiti, the Cock’s-foot Mountain). 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (Gurupadah giri 1), 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick furests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener- 
able Maha-Kaééyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nirvana. People do not dare to utter his name, ond 
therefore they speak of the “Guru-pidih” (the venerable 
teacher.) Maha-Kféyapa was a Srivaka and a disciple (or 


[poor m. 


“ Novasahihianiaahiia” (eee Childers, 
Pati Dict. sub voo. From the history 
in tho Fo-sho-king, it would 
that this refinementof language 
the character of the highest 
heaven is due to Udra-Ramaputtra 
"That fa, although he ia how in 
the highest’ heaven of eubstance 
(diuea), where his life will leet 
80,000 great Kalpaa (an incalculable 
iod), yet he is Fe bb enved fron 
tore misery. ‘This exhibits the 
cheracter of B 














That is, the Mountain of the 
Venerable Master, ie, Kaiysps. 
Pada is here added a sok of 
reepeah, ry wa-pidth, Kuma- 

rila-pidah, &o. Tt seems to have been 
called the Cook’s-foot from adage 


the three peaks 


Hotustat foe eosk. a hinn places 


3 Ui to the south of Gaya, probably » 
mistake for 3 ydjanaa to tho east 
(ee Fa-hian, Beal's ed., cap. xxxiit, 
ms) It has been identified by 
Ganningham with the village of Kur. 
kihés (vid. Arch. Survey, vol. i, pp. 
14-16 ; vol. xv. p. 4; and Ano, Geoy. 
Ind, p. 460). ‘This hill of the cock’s 
foot must not be confused with the 
sarighdrdma of the cock-yarden near 
Patoa. There is no evidence that 
there was o bill near this Inet ests- 
blishment, end it is nowhere called 
rotation madd by Julien (vol fe 
jen (vol. i 
428 n.) refers to the bill near Gaya; 
to also does the note of Burnouf, 
Introd,, p. 366. See also Schiefner's 
Pdkyamuni's, p. 

278; Ind. Ant,, vol. xii, p. 327. 
This in a difficult , but 
thoscntetsevident. Kéilyapa dwells 
in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
of Maitréya; he cannot therefore 
have passed into complete Nirwina, 
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a Srivaka disciple) perfectly posséssed of the six super- 
natural faculties and the eight enfranchisements"* (ashfaw 
vimékshas)*" Tathagata, his work of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Wiredna, ad- 
dressed Kagyapa and said, “Through many® kalpas I 
have undergone’ (diligently borne) painful penances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion, 
‘What I have all along prayed for (desired) I have now 
obtained to the full. Now, as I am desirous to dic (enter 
Afahdnirvaya), I lay on you the charge of the Dharma 
Pitaka, Keep and disseminate (this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution, The golden-tissued Kashdya robe given 
me by my foster-mother (mother's sister) I bid you keep 
aud deliver to Maitréya (T’se-chi) when he has com- 
pleted the condition of: Buddha” All those who engage 
in the profession of my bequeathed Jaw, whether they be 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upisakas, or Upfisikas, must first 
(i.¢., before this be accomplished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

Kfigyapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assembly* (council 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years (in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the imperma- 


In fact, the subsequent natrative 
shows that he will only reach that 
condition when Maitriya comes. I 
take the expression chung trie mik 
to denote the indefinite character of 
hia present condition, which cannot 
be called Nirvdna, but is a middle 
atate of existence. Pdda, aa stated 
‘shove, is an honorary affix; the 
expression #i-heou refers to the inner 
recesses of the mountain. Julien 
translates the passage thua: “In 
the sequence of time the great Kis- 
yapa dwelt in thie mountain, and 
there entered Nirséna. Men dare 
not call him by his uame, and so they 
way “ the foot of the venerable.” 

10 Shadabhijids. See Childers, 
Pélé Dict., a v. Abhiihd, and ante, 
vol i. p. 104, 0. 73. 


1 Bee Childers, u, ¢., av. Vimokho; 
Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 347, 824 f. and 
‘ante, vol. i. p. 149, 2. 90. 

28 Mab atl, 


® The word, means “waste” or 
“distant;” aa we might say, through 
“a waste of ages,” or “dreary 


ages 
® This pas is translated by 
Julien thus: “Which Maitréya 
after he became Buddha left, that 
it might be transmitted to you.” 
But this cannot be correct. Mai. 
trays has not become Buddha, I 
translate it, ‘I deliver to you to 
keep, awaiting the time when Mal- 
shall become perfect Buddha.” 
"This is the nsual phrase usod 
for * calling a convoestion,” 
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nencs of the world, and desiring to die, he went towards 
Qock’s-foot Mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
Mountain, he proceeded along the winding path, and came 
to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices 
prevented him going on, Forcing his way through the 
tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff, and 
thus opened a way, He then passed on, having divided 
the rock, and ascended till he was again stopped by the 
rocks interlacing one another. He again opened a 
‘passage through, and came out on the mountain peak on 
the north-east side, Then having emerged from the de- 
files, he proceeded to the middle point of the three peaks, 
There he took the Kashdya garment (chévara) of Buddha, 
and as he stood he expressed an ardent vow. On this 
the three peaks covered him over; this is the reeson why 
now these three rise up into the air. In future ages, 
when Maitréya shall have come and declared the three- 
fold law,” finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming 
to the place where KAsyapa is, in a moment (éhe snapping 
of the finger) Maitréya will cause it to open of itself, and 
all those people, having seen Kaéyapa,’ will only be more 
proud and obstinate. Then Kaéyapa, delivering the robe, 
and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into the 
air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter Mirvdna, 
At this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will 
dismiss their pride, and opening their minds, will obtain 
the fruit (of holiness). Now, therefore, on the top of the 
mountain is a stdpa built, On quiet evenings those look- 
ing from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it 
were of a torch; but if they ascend the mountain there is 
nothing to be observed ® 


"The thrice-ropested law; vee tain, which stands three miles nurth- 
ante, P. 47, % 10. north-east of the town of Kuridhar, 
‘4'The three-peaked mountain There iy still a square basement 
here referred to has been identified surrounded by quantities of bricke 
by Gyneral Cunningham with the on the higher ormldile oak of the 
ree peaks of the Murali moun- three, Arch Surevy, vol. xv. p. 5 
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Going to the north-east of the Cock’s-foot Mountain 
* about 100 li, we come to the mountain called Buddha- 
vana (Fo-to-fa-na), with its peaks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitous, Among its steep mountain cliffs is a stone 
chamber where Buddha once descending stayed; by its 
side is a large stone where Sakra (Shih), king of Dévas, 
and Brahma-rija (Fan-wang) pounded some ox-head 
(g4Strsha)* sandal-wood, and anointed Tathagata with the 
same, The scent (of this) is atill to be perceived on the 
stone, Here also five hundred Arhats secretly dwell ° in 
a spiritual manner, end here those who are influenced by 
religious desire to meet with them sometimes see them, 
on one occasion under the form of Samanéras just enter- 
ing the village to beg food, at other times as withdrawing 
(to their cells), on some occasions manifesting traces of 
their spiritual power in ways difficult to describe in 
detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of 
the Buddhavana (Fo-to-fa-na) mountain, we come to the 
wood called Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi).% The bamboos 
that grow here are large; they cover the hill and extend 
through the valley. In former days there was a Brihinan, 
who hearing that the body of Sakya Buddha (Shih-kia-fo) 
was sixteen feet in height, was perplexed with doubt and 
would not credit it. Then taking a bamboo sixteen feet 
long, he desired to measure the height of Buddha; the 
body constantly overtopped the bamboo and exceeded the 
sixteen feet, So going on increasing, he could not find 
the right measurement. He then threw the bamboo on 


the Tibetans gorahi-sha, and among 1 Four Lectures, p. 

the Mongole gurshorka. It ia ap- 158. For the ciralo on the forehead, 
rently applied to sandal-wood see the figurea “from the oldest 
ving the odour of the cow's head” painting in Cave X. at Ajanta” 

{Burnouf, 2ntrod., p. 557). But per- TBeervess, tes vill, ix, x, Report 

haps ita name ia derived from ita on the Paintings at Ajanta). 

appearance, viz, a centre of silvery — ™ Ido not find in the text that 

‘white wood within m darker outside’ they entered Niradna here 

circle. Compare the description of “The forest of the staff.” 

the bull that carried off 
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4 rtIn Pili called gostsam, among xiidor 8 gpyuplor aleryndpnaiee ne 
a, 
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the ground and departed; but because of this it stood 
upright and took root. 

In the midst of this wood is a stdpa which was built 
by Aééka-rija. Here Tathizata displayed for seven 
days great spiritual wonders (miracles) for the sake of 
the Dévas, and preached the mysterious and excellent 
law. 

In the forest of the staff (Yashtivana) not long since 
there was an Updsaka named Jayaséna (She-ye-si-na), 
a Kshattriya of Western India, He was exceedingly 
simple-minded and moderate. He amused himself amid 
the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort of fairyland, 
whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of truth (true 
limits). He had deeply studied the mysteries both of 
orthodox and other treatises (inside and outstde books), 
His language and observations were pure, and his argu- 
ments elevated ; his presence was quiet and dignified. 
Tho Sramanas, Brahmanas, heretics of different schools, 
the king of the country, the great ministers and house- 
holders, s and persons of rank came together to visit him 
and personally to ask him questions, His pupils occu- 
pied sixteen apartments; * and although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them diligently and without 
cessation, and applied their minds only to the study 
of Buddhist sdtras, rejecting all other engagements. 
Thus night and day he gave up body and mind to this 
pursuit alone. 

It is a custom in India to make little sttpas of 
powdered scent made into a paste; their height is about 
six or seven inches, and they place inside them some 
written extract from a sftra; this they call a dharma- 
Sartra 8 (fa-shi-li). When the number of these has be- 
come large, they then build a great stdpa, and collect all 
the others within it, and continually offer to it religious 


® The text hore seems to be aban; Arch Surv, vol lil p. 157, 
ba pl. xivi; see aloo J. Bom. B. R.A. Ss, 
the seals found at Bird- vol. vi. p. 157 
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offerings. This then was the occupation of Jaya-séna 
(Ching-kian) ; with his mouth he declared the excellent 
Jaw, and led and encouraged his students, whilst with his 
hand he constructed these ‘sfdpas, Thus he acquired 
the highest and most excellent religious merit. In the 
evening, again, he would walk up and down worship- 
ping and repeating his prayers, or silently sit down in 
meditation, For eating or sleeping he had little time, 
and relaxed none of his discipline night or day. Even 
after he wes an hundred years old his mind and body 
were in full activity. During thirty years he had made 
seven kdtis of these dharma-éartra stdpas, and far every 
kéti that he made he built a great stdpa and placed 
them in it, When full, he presented his religious offer- 
ings and invited the priests; whilst they, on their 
part, offered him their congratulations® On these 
occasions @ divine light shone around and spiritual 
wonders (miracles) exhibited themselves; and from 
that time forth the miraculous light has continued to 
be seen, 

South-west of the Yushtivana® about 10 li or so, on 
the south side of a great mountain, are two warm 
aprings ;* the water is very hot. In old days, Tathagata 
caused this water to appear, and washed himself therein. 
The pure flow of these waters still lasts without dimi- 
nution. Men far and near flock here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed. By the side of the springs 
is a stipa, to mark the place where Tathigata walked for 
exercise. 

To the south-east of the Yashtivana about six or seven 

2 
prin io mig amanbly 10 Gap gon 
consecrate the service. ene “apeiaga are about two 

® The Bamboo forest (Chang-lin) salle to the south of Jakhti-ban, 
is util known as the Jakhti-ban; it at © place called Tapoban, which 
ies to the east of the Buddhain hill name is s common contraction of 


(Buddbavana), snd {s frequented Tanta ai, or the “hot water” 
by the people for the purpose of (dd, ye 
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li we come toa great mountain. Before a cross-ridge ®* of 
this mountain is a stipe. Here in old days Tathigata 
explained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Dévas. Then Bimbisfra-raja (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twenty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 1.8 

To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill, Formerly the Rishi Vy4sa* (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude, By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house, Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible, His disciples still hand down 
lis teaching, and the celebrity of his bequeathed doctrine 
still remains, 

To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill (Aas been excavated) a stone chamber, In length and 
breadth® it is enough to seat 1000 persons or so. In 
this place Tathagata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months, Above the stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on which Sakra, king of Dévas, 
and Brahma-raja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood, and 
with the dust sprinkled the body of Tathigata. The sur- 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the perfume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras (‘O-su-lo). Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deeply versed in the use of magic formule, 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 


= Or it may be “a transverse  ™% This restoration rests on M. 
pass.” Julien's authority, as explained in 
3°'The great mountain referred his note (iii. 13). 
to in the text corresponds withthe ® Kwang mow, see Medhurt, 
Jofty hill of Hendia, 1463 feet in Chin. Dict, sub Mow, p. 994. 
height (Cunningham). 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before them, with towers aud Iook-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli (eu-H). The men having ad- 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where there 
were two slave-girls holding each of them a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents, Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, “You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder tank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with tho flowers, and then you may enter the city. Du 
not hasten to enter yet; only that master of magic can 
come in at once.” Then the other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Huving entered the tank, they 
all at Gnee became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and were (fownd) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this due north, over a level country, 
about 30 or 40 li, 

By the side of the stoue liouse there is a wooden way 
(a road made with timber) * about 19 paces wide and about 
4or5li, Formorly Bimbisira-rija, when about to go to 
the place where Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun- 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Kuéagfra-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or “the royal city of best grass 
(lucky grass).” This is the central point of the kingdom 
of Magadha® Here the former kings of the country 

s « ” 
mmowsiata shanay haogh quoted ous also wemed Givens o the 


by allen, note én oc} “bill surrounded.” (Soe Canning- 


raptre os the original bam, Ane. Ge 462). 
capttal of ‘and was called oyek 
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fixed their capital. It produces much of the most excel- 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
“the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur- 
round it on each side, and form as it were its external 
walls28 On the west it is approached through a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun- 
tains, The town is extended from east to west and narrow 
from north to south, It is about 150 li in circuit, The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit, The trees called Kie-ni-hia 
(Kanakas) border. all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a stdpa, 
Here Dévadatta (Ti-p’o-to-to) and Ajataéatru-rfja 
Wi-sing-yun), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tathagata. 
But TathSgata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him 

To the north-east of this spot is a stdpa, This is where 
SAriputra (She-li-tseu) heard Agvajita (O-shi-p’o-shi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit (of an Ariat). At first Sériputra was a layman; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach- 
ing as delivered to him. On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of Rajagriha, the Bhikshu Agvajita 
(Ma-shing) was also just going his round of begging, Then 
Sariputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “Yonder man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctity 

% So alac Fa-hian states that the ™ This is 8 perversion of the 
five hills which surround the town slmple story foand in the Fo-sho- 


tre like the walls of « city (cap. zing, vv. 1713 as, and compare p. 
xxviii.) 246,'. 4. 
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(Arhatship), how is he thus composed and quiet? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches.” Now as 
Aévajita Bhikshu had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind was self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with s dignified air. Then Sariputra said, 
“Venerable sir! are you at ease and happy? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the system you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented 7” 

Aévajita answering him said, “ Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Suddh6dana-rija, who gave up the condi- 
tion of a Chakravarttin monarch, and from pity to the six 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of Sambédhé, the state of perfect 
omniscience? This is my master! As to his law, it hes 
respect to 2 condition including the absence of existence, 
without nonentity ;“ it is difficult to define; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for your sake I will recite a stanza in praise of the law of 
Buddha.”“ Sariputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship. 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a stdpa; this is 
the spot where Sri gupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now Srigupta (Shing-mi) greatly honoured 
(believed in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmacharins said, “The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
consequence he causes our disciples to be without support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, and cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire; moreover, 


The opposite of existence (yau,  & The stanze he recited is given 
material or conditioned exiatence), in the Fo-sho-bing, v, 1392, Sea 
and also of not-being. also p. 194, 0. 2. 
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poison the food, so that if he escape the fire (fiery ditch), 
he will take the poison.” 

Srigupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of Srigupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to go 
to the house, The Lord said, “ Be not distressed ; the body 
of Tathfgata cannot be hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went, When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be- 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur- 
face, 

Srigupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
“He has by his magical power escaped the fire; but 
there is yet the poisoned food!” The Lord baving eaten 
the rice, began to declare the excellent law, on which 
Srigupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis- 
ciple, 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
mi), at a bend of the city, is a stdpa ; this is where Jivaka 
(Shi-fo-kia),“? the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
for Buddha, All round the walls he planted flowers aud 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation-walls and the 
decayed roots of the trees are still visible. Tathagata, 
when he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remaius of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there still. 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 15 li, 
we come to the mountain Gridhrakfita (Ki-li-tho-kin- 
ch’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 
© For the history of Jivake see 8. Hardy's Manual of Buddhiem, p. 238. 
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When Tath&gata had guided the world for somé fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form (kwang).S Bimbisdra- 
raja, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 lilong, In the middle of the 
toad there are two small stdpas, one called “ Dismounting 
from the chariot” (Hia-shing), because the king, when he 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“Sending back the crowd” (Z’ui-fan), because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The su:nmit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from north to south. 
There is a brick vikdra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tathfgata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law, There is now a figure of him preaching the law 
of the same size as life, 

To the east of the vikéra is a long stone, on which 
Tath4gata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round, This is the place where 
Dévadatta“ flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a stdpa. Here 


A grost nomber of tho Inter utterance here are fabulous, Com- 
duveloped edtras are nsid to have pare Fa-Aian, cap. xxix, The Vul- 
been delivered here. ‘There a alto ture Peak is of the lofty hill 
a Inte forma of belief which connects now called Saila-gin, but no caves 
the spiritual form of Boddhe with have been discovered there (Cun- 

is mountain. Tt is barely possible ningham, dnc. Gewg., p. 466 
that Buddha did in hie ister yeare ‘The story of Beka roling 
declare # developed (mystical) form down the stone will be found in Fa- 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this hian, chap. xxix, aleo in the Fo-sho- 
mountain was the soene of histeach- Hing, p, 246, and in the Manual of 
ing; but the grester portion of tho Buddhiem, 383. Tha aoconnty, 
sdtras claiming the authority of bia however, slightly differ, 
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Tathagata, when alive in old time, delivered the Sad- 
dharma Pundartka Sdtra*® 

To the south of the vikdra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tathdgata, when 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered Samddhi. 

To the north-west of the stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone, This is the place 
where Ananda (O-nan) was frightened by Mara, When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samadhi in this place, 
Mire-rfja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter- 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one. 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do; then Tathagata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
his words of great love he spoke to him thus: “ You need 
not fear the assumed form which Mfra has taken.” 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with his heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in the rock” 
still remain visible, 

By the side of the vihdra there are several stone 
houses“® where Sariputra and other great Arhats entered 
Samadhi. Yn front of the stone house of Sfriputra is a 


@ Fo-hian relates how he visited p. 467 
the cave on this peak, and wept in 
recollection of Buddha's residence  “ Fa-bian, xxix, 
therein, Here slso, he adds, “he © Julien translates “The long 


delivered the Sheu-ling-yan Sétra." cavern which traverses the flanks of 
Thisis theSuraigamaSdira, Hiuen 
img says he aloo delivered bere 


the soene of Buddha's latest teach- 
ing. See Cunningham, dnc. Geog, 


the mountain.” But the “long 
cavern” ig the hole raferred to, 
plercing the side of the rock. 


© Probably caves or cella. Cun- 
ningham understands them to be 
rooms built against the cliff 
(Ane. Geog, p. 467). ‘The Chinese 
quite beara out this ides, 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow (shajt) still 
remains, 

To the north-east of the vitdra, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and flat stone. Here Tathagata dried 
his Kashdya garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on-the rock, 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
Buddha. Although the “ wheel” outline is somewhat ob- 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a stdpa. From 
this point Tathagata beheld the town of Magadha, and 
for seven days explained the law, 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).” Accord- 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
“On the northern side of the south-western erags of 
this mountain there were formerly five lundred warm 
springs ; now there are only some ten or so; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot.” These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (Wu-jeh-no- 
chi) lake," and flowing underground, burst forth here, 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the Jake. The streams (from the 
take) ave five hundred in number (branches), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes (hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 


Tosti 08 St sooms, the capital 
of a, viz, Rajagrihe. 
ers restored Piped to 
‘Vipula in deference to Julien. 
But it might be equally well re- 
stored to Vaibhira or Baibhar, 
and as Cunningham in bis map of 
Rajgir (deck, Survey, vol. i. pl 
xdv.) places Baibhar to the west of 
the north gate of the town, it 
agreeable to the 
nocount in the text’to restore it eo, 
On the other hand, si Hi 


‘Teiang places the hot springs on 


the south-western slopes of Pi-ps 
Jo, and as wo are told that “ the be 
springs of ajagrba aro fouud at 
eastern foot of Mount Baibhar 
bod the western foot of Mount 
‘Vipula ” (Cunningham, Ane. Geog. 
BO it would seem that he mast 
apesking of Vipula. 
_ 8 Revanahrad; in Pali, Anave- 
tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinees, 
Warje-nno, Seo Asiat. Res., vol. xx. 
p. 65, or Ann. Mune Gueimet, tom, if, 
B 168; Burnouf, Introd., pp. 152, 
1543 and ante, vol. i. pp. 11-13. 
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hot. At the mouths of the various hot springs there are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times’as the heads'’of white elephants; some- 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water flows on high (agueducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Here people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe; those. who suffer from any disease are often 
cured. On the right and left of the warm springs ™ are 
many stdpas and the remains of vihdras close together, 
In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude, 

To the west of the bot springs is the Pippala (Pi- 
po-lo) stone house.§ When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. The deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura (or, the Asuras), Many Bhik- 
shus who practise Samddhi dwell here, Often we may 
see strange forms, as of N&gas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it, Those who see these things lose their 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place (excellent land) is one in which holy saints dwell, 
and occupying the spot consecrated by such sacred 


™ The names of these warm but it is usally restored to Pip- 


aprings are given by Cunningham 
(Ane, Geng, p. 466). 

™ This stone house is mentioned 
tlto by Fa-bian, chap. xxx. He 
places it to the south of the new 
city, west about three hundred 

aces, It would therefore be in 

fount Baibhfr, and Cunningham 
suggests that Bi-golo may be an 
equivalent for Vaibhéra (Arch. 
Survey, i p. 21 n.). It may be so, 


pala. ‘This stone house is supposed 
Bb be the same as the present Son- 
bhindar, or “treasury of gold” 
(aid) General Cunningham also 
identifies the Sonbhindér cave with 
the Sattapanni care. ro this 
seems impossible. “Mr, Fergutson’s 
remarks on this ze lexing subject 
are intelligible and estiasctory, See 
Cave Temples of India, pp. 49, 50, 
and sole. 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them. 

Not long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up- 
right life, whose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet; he desired to practise Samddht concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, “Go not there! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult to practise Samadhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death, You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance.” The 
Bhikshu said, “Not so! My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to conquer the Déva Mira. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them?” Then his took his pilgrim’s staff and proceeded 
to the house, There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences, After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, saying, “Sir of the coloured robes! you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge (found in Buddha); you aspire after (prepare) 
wisdom, and practise Samddhi, and to promote in your- 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows! But how is this in agreement with the doc~ 
trine of Tathdgata?” The Bhikshu said, “I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teaching (of Buddha). 1 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault?” She replied, 
“Your reverence! when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst into (my house) from without, 
and burns my abode; it afflicts me and my family! I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your charmed prayers 
any more!” 

The Bhikshu said, “I repeat my prayers to defend my- 
self, and not to hurt any living thing. In former days, 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddhi with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable; then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up his life. This 
was your doing. What have you to say?” 

She replied, “Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis- 
dom is small indeed ; but from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (between t& and this 
chamber). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
yepeat no more spiritual formule.” 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in Samddii, and 
fyom that time rested in quiet, none hurting Lim. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a stdpa. This 
is where in old times Tathigata repeated the law, At the 
present time naked heretics (Nirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers; they practise penance night aud 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
round (the st@pa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the Jeft of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-shing), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag (precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great sone house in which Dévadatta 
formerly entered Samddhi. . 

Not far to the east of this stone house, ou the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood, By the 
side of this rock a stdpa has been built, This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samadhi, Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Retiring from the spot, 
he upbraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, “I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatship (freedom from 
learning). What use to keep this body, the source of im+ 


% Te, to snecour the people fn the dark ways of birth, de, demons 
‘and protaa and ‘the loat,” ane 
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pediment from its very character.” Having spoken thus, 
he mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. Forth- 
with he reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached Nirvdya’® Be- 
cause of his noble resolution they have built (this stdpa) 
asa memorial, To the east of this place, above a rocky 
rag, there is a stone stdpa. This is the place where a 
Bhikshu practising Samddhi threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bhikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of Samddhi leading to Arhatship. 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result, Night and day he restrained his thoughts, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure, Tathfigata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement (of emancipa- 
tion), went to the place for the purpose of converting hitw 
(perfecting him), Ina moment™ he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (Vénuvana) to this mountain- 
side, and there calling him,” stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha’s teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat- 
ship. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, “You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial, 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
eity we come to the Karandavénuvana (Kia-lan-t’o- 
chuh-yuen).* where now the stone foundation and the 

This incident is also related by or “ calling an assembly.” 

Fa-bien, cap. xxx. 8 The bamboo garden of Karanda, 

4% So I understand ton c’hé, “in or Kalands, For an account of this 
the snapping of a finger.” Jalien garden see Fa-hian, (Beal's edit., p. 
translates itas though Buddhscalled 117, n. 2), and also Julien in loco, 


tho Bhikshu by cracking his fingers. 1.1; steals Burnonf, Introd,, tet ed. 
# Te musy be either ‘calling him” p. 456; Lalita Vistora, p. 415. 
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brick walls of a vikdra exist, The door faces the east. 
Tathagata, when in the world, frequently dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of Tathfgata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder (grthapati) called Karanda; 
at this time he had gained much renown by giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathfgata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith, He then regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. “And now,” he said, “the 
Teader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected by his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, “ Kar- 
anda, the householder, is going to erect a vihdra here for 
the Buddha; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befall you!” 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away; thereupon the householder built this 
vikdra, ‘When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. hereon Tathfgata received the gift, 

To the east of the Karandavenuvana is a stdpa which was 
built by Ajatasatru-raja. After the Nirvdne of Tathigata 
the kings divided the relics (she-li); the king Ajatasatru 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (a stdpa) and offered his religious offerings 
to it. When Aééka-raja (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
stipa. This building constantly emits miraculous light, 

By the side of the stdpa of Ajdtasatru-rija is another 
stipa which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda, Formerly, when the saint was about to reach 
Nirvdna, he left the country of Magadha and proceeded to 
the town of Vaiéili (Fei-she-li), As these two countries 
disputed (about Aim) and began to raise troops, the vener- 
able one, from pity, divided his body into two parts. The 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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to it his religious homage, and immediately preparéd in 
this renowned land, with great honour, to raise a sfapa, 
By the side of this building is @ place where Buddha 
walked up and down, 

Not far from this is a stfya, This is the place where 
Sariputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 
season. 

To the south-west of the bamboo garden (Vénuvana) 
about § or 6 Ji, on the north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable Kaéyapa with 
999 great Arhats, after SathAgata’s Nirvdna, called a con- 
vocation (for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas* 
Before it is the old foundation-wall, King Ajdtagatra 
made this hall for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle the Dharma-pitaka, 

At first, when Mah& KAéyapa was seated in silent 
(study) in the desert (mountain forests), suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived the earth shaking, Then 
he said, “ What fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?” Then exerting his divine 
sight, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering Nirvdna. Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany him to the city of Kuéinagara (Ku-shi). 
On the way they met 2 Brahman holding in his hands a 
divine flower, K4syapa, addressing him, said, “ Whence 
come you? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present?” The Brahman replied and said, “I have but 
just come from yonder city of Kuéinagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into Nirvina. A vast 


ROOK IX] 


% ‘This is the famous Sattapanni 
cave, in which the “first Buddhist 
council” waa held “At the en- 
trance of th. Sattepagua cave In the 

wadha town (compare ante, n. 
45) Giribbaja (ie, Girierajs or 
Rajegriba) the first council wae 
finished after seven montha” (Dipa- 
varhée (Oldenberg) v. 5). In con- 
nection with this extract I would 
refer to the sontence preceding it 

VoL. I. 


(4 where we bave named “the 
second beginning of the Vasea sea- 
son.” ‘This seems to explain the 
constant use of the expression, the 
“double resting season,” by Hiuen 

inng. ee below, n. 61. 

© The hall appears to have been 
structural; the cave at the back waa 
natural, Soo Fergusson, Cave Tem- 
plea of India, p. 4 
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multitude of heavenly beings were around him offering 
their gifts in worship, and this flower, which I hold, I 
brought thence.” 

K4éyapa having heard these words said to his followers, 
“The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and all flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, “Tathagata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us?” 

Then KAéyapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble (collect) the 
treasure of the law (Dharma-pitaka) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors. Accordingly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding 3uddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from thé 
world, both men aud Dévas were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to (the idea of 
their) Nirvdna, Then the great Kaéyapa reflected thus: 
“To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddha, we ought 
to collect the Dkarma-pitaka.” On this he ascended Mount 
Sumeru and sounded the great gong (ghanfd), and spake 
thus: “ Now then, in the town of Rfjagriha there is going 
to be a religious assembly. Let ali those who have 
obtained the fruit (of arhatship) hasten to the spot.” 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc- 
tion of Kagyapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa- 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation, 
At this time Kéyapa addressed the assembly and said, 
“Tathigatd having died (attained to eatinction or Nirvdna), 
the world is empty. We ought to collect the Dharma- 
piteka, in token of our gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should be profound 
composure (guiet). How can this be done in the midst of 

© A business relating to religion ; » religious proceeding. 
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such a vast multitude? Those who have acquired the 
three species of knowledge (trividyd), who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties (shadabhijnds), who have 
kept the law without failure, whose powers of discrimina- 
tion (dialectic) are clear, auch superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly, Those who are learners 
with only limited fruit, let such depart to their homes.” 

On this 999 men were left ; but he excluded Ananda, 
as being yesalearner. Then the great Kaéyapa, calling 
him, addressed him thus: “You are not yet free from 
defects; you must leave the holy assembly.” He replied, 
“During many years I have followed Tath&gata as his 
attendant ; every assembly that has been held for consider- 
ing the law, I have joined; but now, as you are going to 
liold an assembly after his death (waz), I find myself 
excluded ; the King of the Law having died, I have lost 
my dependence and helper.” 

Kasyapa said, Do not cherish your sorrow! You were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you therefore 
heard much, and so you loved (much), and therefore you 
are not free from all the ties that bind (the soul or affec- 
ttons).” 

Auanda, with words of submission, retired and came 
to a desert place, desiring to reach @ condition “beyond 
learning ;” he strove for this without intermission, but 
with no result. At Iength, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the pillow® 
when lo! he obtained he condition of au Arbat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. K4éyapa then asked him, 
saying, “Have you got rid of all ties? In that case exer- 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened!” Ananda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,® and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down. 

4 For a similar account of An- the whole account. 


anda’s illumination, soe Abstract of © In other accounts it in stated 
Four Lectures, p. 72, and compare he entered through the wall. 
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At this time fifteen days of the summer rest (Varshdva- 
sdna) had elapsed. On this Kaéyapa rising, said, “Con- 
sider well and listent Let Ananda, who ever heard the 
words of Tathfigata, collect by singing through the 
Stira-pitaka, Let Upali (Yeu-po-li), who clearly under- 
stands the rules of discipline (Vinaya), and is well known 
to all who know, collect the Vinaya-pifaka; and J, Kas- 
yapa, will collect the Abhidharma-pifaka.” The three 
months of rain ® being past, the collection of the Tripitaka 
was finished, As the great Kaéyapa was the president 
(Sthavira) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
¢Chang-tao-pu) convocation. 

North-west of the place where the great Kasyapa held 
the convocation is a sfdpa, This is where Ananda, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit (posi- 
tion) of an Arbat. After this he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or 80, is a stdpa built 
by Agéka-rfja. This is the spot where the “great assembly” 
(Mahdsatghx) formed their collection of books (or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been permitted to 
join K&égyapea’s assembly, whether learners or those above 
learning (Arhats), to the number of 100,000 men, came 
together to this spot and said, “Whilst Tathigata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
the Law is dead it is different, We too wish to show our 
gratitude to Buddha, and we also will hold an assembly 
for collecting the scriptures.” Qn this the common folk 
with the holy disciples came to the assembly (all assembled), 
the foolish and wise alike flocked together and collected 
the Stira-pitaka, the Vinaya-pitaka, the Abhidharma- 
pitaka, the miscellaneous Pifaka (Khuddakanikdya),” and 


% Chanting or rehearsing, saigiti, © This is contrary to the usual 
% Or, the second “three months,” explanation, which makes the Stha- 
Tt in to be noted that the season of vire school date from the second 
Wass was twofold, either the first convocation at Valééli, 
“three months,” ‘or, the second © Or perhaps the Sannipétae 
“three months.” niktyo. 
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the Dhdrant-pitaka. Thus they distinguished five Pifakas. 
Aud because in this assembly both common folk and holy 
personages were inixed together, it was called “the assembly 
of the great congregation” (Mahdsavgha). 

To the north of the Vénuvana Vibfra about 200 paces 
we come to the Karanda lake (Karandehrada). When 
Tathagata was in the world he preached often here, The 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of the eight 
qualities. After the Nirvdza of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared 

‘To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a stdpa which was built by Aséka-rija 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda- 
tion of the stdpa. It is about 50 feet high, aud on the 
top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we come 
to the town of Rijagrpiha ® (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi), The 
outer walls of this city have Leen destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city (walls), 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in cirenit, In the 
first case, Dimbisara-rija established his residence in 
Kudsfg4ra; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, were frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im- 
possible to prevent the whole neighbourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made lond complaints, and were 
unable to rest quietly in their dwellings, The king 
said, “By my demerit the lower people are afflicted; 

® This account, too, differs from _ © For the eight qualities of water 
thir school of the great ameabiy “Tho royal sbodo  (Hengaiey 
Gate fern tho achiem at Vaiddil. Thio is whet Fo-bian calle “ the 
‘The statement, however, of Hiuen new city.” It was to the north of 
‘Telang, that the additional pifakat the mountains. 


were collated at thia assembly ism” ‘That is, the walls uf the royal 
uiefal aud suggestive one. precincts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness (meritorious virtue) can I do in 
order to be exempt from such calamities?” His minis- 
ters said, “Mah&raja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your righteous rule causes light and 
progress, It is by want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occur-~ 
ences hereafter. If a fire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
person, let him be driven into the cold forest. Now this 
cold forest (ttavana) is the place of corpses abandoned 
(cast owt) there, Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it, Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse, From dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (against the outbreak of jire).” The king 
said, “It is well; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king's palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Then he said to his minis- 
ters, “I myself inust be banished ;” and he gave up the 
government to his eldest son in his own place, “I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country (he said); I therefore 
myself am going into exile.” 

At this time the king of VaiéAli hearing that Bim- 
bisfra-rija was dwelling alone in the “cold forest,” raised 
an army and put it in movement to invade (make a 
Soray) when nothing was ready (to resist him). The 
lords of the marches (frontiers), hearing of it, built a 
town,” and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called “the royal city” (R&ajagrfha). Then the 
ministers and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Ajataéatru-rfja first founded this 

% ‘That. in, as it seems, in the had been before used as a burial- 
piace where ‘the King was living. place for the people of the “‘old 

town! 


rom this it would appesr that 
site of the new town of Réjagriha, 
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city, and the heir-apparent of Ajatagatru having coms to 
the throne, he also appointed it to be the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of Aséka-rija, who changed 
the capital to Pataliputra, and gave the city of R&ja- 
griba to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folk to be seen, but only Brahmans to the 
number of a thonsand families, 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts™ are 
two small sazghdrdmas; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when olive, delivered the law (preached). North- 
west from this is a stdpa; this is the site of an old vil- 
lage where the householder Jyétishka™ (Ch’u-ti-se-kia) 
was born, 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a st@pa. Hero Tathégata preached and converted 
Rahula (Lo-hu-lo).8 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to Nalanda 
sanghdrd rama, The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sanghdrdma, in the middle of an 
Amra (’An-mo-lo) grove, thereis a tank, The Naga of this 
tonk is called Nalanda” By the side of it is built the 
satghdrdma, which therefore takes the name (of the Naga). 
But the trath is that Tathigata in old days practised the 
life of a Bédhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this land, Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he was 
called ® “charity without intermission ;” and the satg- 

7 Z.¢,, of the inner city of R&ja- (Cunningham, Ane. Geog, p. 468). 
grtha, 7 According to I-teing the name 

“4 Jn Chinese Sing lib, “eonstel- Nalanda is derived from Naga Nan- 
lation” or “ star collection.” da (vee J. RA. &, N.S,, vol. xiii, p. 

7 Tf thie Lo-hu-lo be the son of 571). For = description of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally of Nalanda see “Two Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kapila- ose Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
vasta (Manual of Budhiem, p. 206} Buddha Gayé,” J. & 4. 8, N.S, 

T'Nilands, boa been identiged vol iL © See alo Abstract of 


with the village of Baragaon, which Four Lectures, p. 140. 
Ties seven mille north of Rijgtr © So T understand the pamage, 
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hdrdma was called in perpetuation of thiy name. The 
site was originally an garden, Five hundred 
merchanta bought it for ten étis of gold pieces and gave 
it to Buddha. Buddha preached the law-here during 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness, Not long after the Niredna of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named Sakriditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-o-Vie-to) respected and esteemed the (system of the) 
one Vehicle, and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.” Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this sarghdrdma. When he begam the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the Naga. * At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Nirgranthas, He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record: “This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a satghdrdma, it must of necessity 
vecome highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
flourish still, Students of all degrecs will here easily 
accomplish their studies. Dut many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the Niga.” 

His son, Buddhagupta-rija (Fo-t’o-kio-to), who 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under- 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
sarghdrdma, 

Tathigatagupta-rfija (Ta-tha-kie-to-kio-lo) vigor- 
ously practised the former rules (of his ancestors), and he 
puilt east from this another savghdrdma. 

Balfditya-rfja (P’o-lo-’o-tie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire, On the north-east side he built a sanghdrdma, 


Tk has no reference to the Naga. The 
word Nalands would thus appear to 
be derived from na+alam-+ da, “not 
giving enough,” or ‘not having 
enough to give.”” 

"Phe ‘one Vehicle,” according 
to the authority quoted by Julien 
(x. 2 in loco) in “the vehicle of 


oar formed of seven precious sub- 
stances, and drawn by a white ox.” 
But the expreesion, “‘one Vehicle,” is 
® common one in later Buddhist 
books to denote the nature of 
Buddha, to which we sll belong, 
and to which we all shall return. 

© Triratndni Buddha, dharma, 


Buddha, which is compared to  saigha. 
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The work being done, he called together an assembly for 
congratulation, He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion (holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10,000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion, Then they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees (common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late?” They 
said, “ We are from the country of China. Our teacher * 
was sick. Hfving nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king's far-off invitation. This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing this, were filled with astonish- 
ment, and proceeded at once to inform the king, Tho 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He mounted the pavilion, but he 
knew uot where they had gone. The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he yave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always uneasy 
and ill at rest. “‘ Formerly (he said) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood,” 
Forthwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sarigha resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord- 
ing to their natural years of life™ This sanghdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists, 


Tt is tre the symbol stung 
in thia phrase fs not the same os 
that forming the second member of 
the word hoskang (upadhyaya), but 
they are the same in sound, and 
therefore I think Ko-shang in the 
toxt sbould be translated “teacher.” 

© That fs, the invitation coming 
from a long distance. 

® That is, he ascended the po- 


vilion with three stages where the 

rs from China had been re- 

ceived ; but when he arrived he 
found they had he eae 

™ The usual order was that they 

should be classed according to the 


mumber of years they bad been 
“profeaed disciplon;”” but in the 
convent of Balfditya the order was 
that they should be classed accord- 
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This king’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the 
throne in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in 
the faith. He again built on the west side of the convent 
a sanghdrama. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of 
this a great sazghdrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
edifices a high wall with one fate.* A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be- 
hold, The king® said, ‘In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the sarighdrdma I will place a figure of Bud- 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congrégation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
“men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis- 
tant regions, Their conduct is pure and unblamabdle, 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them, The countries of India re- 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound questions, From 
morning till night they engage in discussion; the old and 
the young mutually help one another, Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the Tripifaka are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams (of 
their wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name (of Nélanda students), and in 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. IF men 


ing to their natural age up to the | ™ But it fs not aald what king. 
time of thoir full ordination. The symbol, too, is té, not wang. 
I pre rolerred tot Hie was 

the name of wang ot 
is ear (ee vol, i. p 213 0. 
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of other quarters desire to enter and take part in the 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions; many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have atudied deeply both old and new (books) before 
getting admission, Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis- 
cussion; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are ag seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown, But with respect to those of conspicuous talent 
of solid learting, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin- 
guished men, these connect (their high names) with the 
succession (of celebrities belonging to the college), such as 
Dharmapéla (Hu-fa) §* and Chandrapfla (Hu-yueh),® who’ 
excited by their bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly; Gunamati (Tih-hwui)® and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui), the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),” with his 
clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), with his ex- 
alted eloquence ; the pattern and fame (sayings and doings) 
of Jfiénachandra (Chi-yueh) * reftect his brilliant activity ; 
Sigrabuddha (?) (Ming-min), and Silabhadra (Kiai-hien), 
and other eminent men whose names are lost. These illus- 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in their attain- 
ments (virtue) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


© A native of Kehchipura, author India, by caste 2 Kshattriya. He 
of the Sabdavidya-eamyulta Séstra reached China in A.D, 627, and died 
(Max Miller, pp. 308 n., 309-310 in 633 at the age of sixty-nine (Beal, 
and Bs HS se oa 361). Ate, Sour, Lect, p. 28; Max Miiller, 
© Sed’ Vaneilicf; Max Miiller, Ind, p. 312). 
India, p. 311. % Eitel, p. 37. 
® Max Miller, India, p. 305 and _ ™ Max ition, nd, pp. 312-9615 


1 PB. J09-310.n., p. 362, Eitel, 

Cent of Arya Assige (Max — ™ The favourite tencherof Hinen 
Miller, pp. 395, 3f0n, 318m; Vasal- . Vie, Dp. 144, 212, 215, 2285 
Hef, pp. 59 78, 226-227, 305). ‘Max Miller, India, pp. 310, 3435 
"1 'Po-lo-pho-mi-to-lo of Central Eitel, a». 
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which! were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on the four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount 
two or three, On the western side of the sanghdrdma, 
at no great distance, isa vihdra, Here Tuthgata in old 
days stopped for three months and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the Dévas, 

To the south roo paces or so isasmall stdpa, This is the 
place where a Bhikshn from a distant region saw Buddha, 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from 2. distant 
region, Arriving at this spot, he met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the ground, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
he might obtain the position of a Chakvavartti monarch, 
Tathagata having seen him, spoke to his followers thus: 
“That Bhikshu ought much to be pitied. The power 
(character) of his religious merit is deep and distant ;™ 
lis faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long hence le would obtain it; but now that he has 
earnestly prayed to become a Chakravarttt king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward: as many grains of dust 
ag there ure from the spot where he has thrown himself 
on the earth down to the very middle of the gold wheel,” 
so many Chakravarttt kings will there be for reward ;%” 
but having fixed his mind on earthly joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far off. 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai (Avalékitéévara) Bédhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the vikdra of 
Buddhe and turning round to the right. 


* This is the literal mesning of | Le, to the iniddle of the earth 
the symbole. Julien acta he “he where the gold wheel ix 
has ® profound virtue.” Te, 20 many times will he be 
mean that his religious ierit though  Chakravarttt king. 
deep, will bave but » distant re- | ‘This scems tocxplain the words 
: “deep and distant.” See above n. 95. 
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To the south of this statue is a stdpa, in which are 
remains of Buddhe’s hair and nails cut during three 
months, Those persons afflicted with children’s com- 
plaints,” coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly healed, 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of 
a tank, is a stipa. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in kis hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth, 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold, When Tathigata of old 
time was in the world, he flung his tooth-cleaner (danta- 
kdshtha) ou the ground here, where it took root. Although 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neither decreases nor increases.*° 

Next to the east there is a great vikdra about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tathfgata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws, 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a vihdra in 
which is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva, The dis- 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he oceupies alike; it is not fixed” 
Sometimes he («., the figure) seems to be standing by the 
side of the door; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
eaves, Religious people, both clerics and laics, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihdra is a great vikdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by BalAditya-rAja (Po- 
Jo-’o-tie-to-wang), With respect to its magnificence, 


® Orit may be translated, “those 
afflicted with complicated diseanes. ’ 
The symbol ying means either “a 
babe " or “to add or increase.” 

¥@ After having used the denta- 
dehtha for cleaning the teeth, it was 
‘usual to divide it into two parts, 
henca the double trunk of tho tree 
(compare Julien é loc, n. &), The 


dantakdehfha in the original ix 
“‘chewing-willow-twig.” ‘The wood 
‘used in India is the Acacia eatechu; 
wee ante, vol i p 68 n.; and Ju- 
Tien’s nete, tome L, p. 55 

TM Ory do not ‘all see what they 
see alike, ‘The place he occupies is 
‘not fixed.” 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles (is the same as) the great vihdra built under 
the Bédhi tree. 

To the north-east of this is a stdpa. Here Tathagata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bid- 
dhas sat down, 

To the south ‘of this is a vikdra of brass built by 
Stladitya-raja. Although it is not yet finished, yet its in- 
tended measurement, when finished (¢o plan), will be 100 
feet 

Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about 80 feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it. It was formerly made by 
Parnavearma-raja (Mwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vikdra 
constructed of brick, is a figure of Tara Bédhisattva (To- 
lo-p'u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex- 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flays 


although Juliun renders it theow chi) 
ia explained by Medhurst (sub voc, 
wu) to be “calamine stone, used in 
the formation of br The cala- 


[Boox 3x. 


1 This is the great whdra sup- 
posed to have been built by Amara- 
déva. With respect to this and the 
whole subject, the controversies and 





theories respecting ita date, see Dr, 
Rajéndralal Mitra's work on the 
‘stdpa at Buddbs Gaya 
18 Yu-shih, “oulamine stone, used 
in the formation of brass” (Med- 
harst). There is wuch confusion in 
the uve of the symbols teow aki and 
shi, ‘Tho former ie explained by 
[edhurst (sub voc. ?'Zoiz) ‘asa kind 
of stone resembling metal, which the 
Chinese cail the finest kind of na- 
tive copper. It is found in the Po- 
ese country and resembles gold. On 
the application of fire ft sasumes » 
red colour, and does not turn black.” 


mine stone ia the eadmia of Pliny — 
“fit et © lapide ceroeo, quem vocant 
cadmiam ” (vol. if, cap. xxxiv. § 2), 
Cadmus is fabled to have discovered. 
its use in the composition of bras, 
and hence the name. It may bo 
called alarming from its place of 
exportation, Calaming, at the mouth 
of the Indus; hence the Chinese 
say It comes from Po-me. Brass 
beiog capable of Leing rolled inte 
thin sheste (latten or Dutch metal), 
ight easily he used in covering the 
of s building. It was eo sed 
probably by Stidditys in 








But yu ahi (which seems to be in- under 


tended in the passage in the text, 


351 Not in height, but in length, 
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and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days, 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well. 
Formerly, when Buddha was alive,a great company of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was, The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said, “You will find water there.” The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end’ of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground, Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob- 
tained the fruit of holiness, 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the sanghdrdma, we 
come to the village of Kulike (Kiu-li-kia), In itis a 
stipa built by Asdka-rija. This is where the venerable 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the villago is asta. This is where the Venerable One 
reached complete Mirvdna}® and in it are placed the 
remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (Mahf- 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Brihman family, and was 
an intimate friend of Striputra when they were young. 
This Sdriputra was renowned for the clearness of his dia- 
lectic skill ; the other for his persevering and deep peno- 
tration, Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together Their aims and 
desires fromm beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the world from distaste to its pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed Safijaya (Shen-she-ye) as 
their master Sariputra having met Aévajita (Ma- 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law, understood its holy 
(meaning) On returning he repeated what he had 


™5 Literally, Nirvdna “without 
remains” (anupfdieeds). For the 
meaning of this phrase consult Chil- 
dera, Pali Dict, sub voo. Nébbd- 
ak, Julien renders it Parisir- 
vine. £ 

4% For an sccount of these two 
disciples, see Fo-aho-king, varge 17. 
They are called Seriyut and Mu- 


galan in Péli,—Hardy, Manual of 
Budhim, p. 181 
27 “There was at this time in 
Eajepebs 2 famoos  peribrajta 
Saige, Tobim they (Seriyut 
and Mugulan) want, and they re 
mained with him wome time.”—Ma- 
nual of Budhism. p. 195- 
398 Or, understood the holy one, 
ie, Advajita 
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heard for the sake of the venerable (Mudgalaputra). On 
this he understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruit. Then with 250 followers he went to the 
place where Buddha was, The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at @ distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“That one coming here will be the first among my fol- 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties (miraculous 
powers).” Havirlg reached the place where Buddha was, 
he requested to enter the law (the society), The Lord 
replying, said, “ Welcome, O Bhikshu; carefully practise 
a pure life, and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.” 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and his common robes were 
changed into others, Observing in their purity the sec- 
tions of the rules of moral disciplirfe, and being in his 
exterior behaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, he reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

East of the old village of Mudyalaputra, going 3 or 4 
ji, we come to a sttipa. This is the place where Bimbisfira- 
yija went to have an interview with Buddha, When 
Tathagata first obtained the fruit of a Buddha, knowing 
that the hearts of the poople of the Magadha were waiting 
for him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbisfra- 
1Aja, and early in the morning, putting on his robes, he 
took his begging-dish, and with a thousand Bhikshus 
around him, on the right hand and the left (he advanced), 
In front and bebind these there were a number of aged 
Drdhmans who went with twisted hair (jd/tna), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments (ch4vara), 
Followed by such a throng, he entered the city of Laja- 
grtha, 

Then Lord Sakra (Ti-shih), king of Dévas, changing his 
appearance into that of a M&anave (Ma-na-p’o) youth," 
with s crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
lis left hand holding a golden pitcher and tn his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four fingers 

* Le, became « Srotépanns. 0 That is, a young Brabman, 
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high, leading Buddhe slong the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbis&ra (Pin-pi-so-lo) by name, accompanied 
by all the Brahman householders within the land, and the 
merchants (ku-sse), 100,000 myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of Rajagriha to meet and escort the holy congrega- 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where Bimbasira-raja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of K&lapinaika (Kia-lo-pi-na-kia), In this town is a 
stdpa which was built by Adéka-rija, This is the place 
where Sariputra, the venerable one, was born. The 
well 1 of the place still exists. By the side of the place™* 
is a stipa, This is where the venerable one obtained 
Nirvdya ; the relics of his body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also was of a high Brahman family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated, His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband, “Last 
night,” said she, “during my sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man "8 whose body was covered with 
armour; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
lie broke the mountains; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain.” “ This dream,” the husband 
said, “is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, he will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human.” "4 

14 This may also mean “the stone 4 This fs an obscura sentence, 
foundation.” * but it seems to correspond with the 

U2 Julien says, “by the side of ‘dream of the man standing at the 
the well.” But refer to the account foot of a mountain. Buddha is con- 
of Mudgalaputra’s birthplace. The stantly spoken of ax ‘‘e mountain of 
original is “the well af the village,” gold ;" and the expression pub ju 
not * of the honse,”* gh fin, “not a8 one man,” seems 

42 By intercouree with a strange to allude to the superhuman char- 


man. acter of Sfriputra’s future teacher, 
VoL. IL u 
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And so in due course she conceived a child. All at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
high and powerful language, and ler words were not to 
be overthrown, When the venerable one began to be 
eight years old, his reputation was spread in every direc- 
tion, His natural disposition was pure and simple, his 
heart loving and compassionate. He broke through all 
impediments in his way, and perfected his wisdom, He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deeply disgusted with the world, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Safijaya’s abode, and practised (his mode of 
salvation). Then they said together, “This is not the 
system of, final deliverance,“ nor is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains sweet dew," let 
him make the taste common to the other.” 47 

At this time the great Arhat Afvajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bow) ( pdtra), was entering the 
city begging for food. 

Sariputra seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked’ him, “Who is your 
master?” He answered, “ The prince of the Sakya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 
perfect wisdom. This one is my master.” Sariputra added, 
“And what doctrine does he teach? May I find a way 
to hear it?” He said, “I have but just received instruc. 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Sariputra said, “Pray tell me (repeat) what you have 
heard” Then Aévajita,so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke. Sariputra having heard it, immediately 
On the other hand, Julien translates 5 “The highest” or “absolute 
it, “there will not be a ‘teuth.” 
honour for a man than to BE That ia, “the water of im- 
his disciple;” or, ‘nothing will be mortality ;” the doctrine of Buddha, 
considered so grest an honourto a — 7 Ze, let him communicate the 
man as to became his disciple,” and Inowledge of that system of salva- 


this perbape ia the meaning of the tion (sweet dew) 
passage. 
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reached the first fruit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling, 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him and addressing his followers, said, “Yonder comes 
one who will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.” Having reached the place, he bent his head 
in worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach- 
ing of Buddba, The Lord said to him, “Welcome, O 
Bhikshu.” 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.™® Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Brihman™® called “ Long-nails” 
(Dirghanakha), together with other discourses)” and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat. After this, Ananda hearing 
Buddha speak about his Nirvdpa, it was noised abroad 
and talked about (by the disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief. Sariputra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die, Accordingly, he asked the Lord that he might die 
first, The lord saig, “Take advantage of your oppor- 
tunity.” 

He then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the Srimanéras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages, 
Ajitagatru-rija and his people hastened together as the 
wind, and assembled in clouds to the assembly, whilst 
SAriputra repeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed (correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the Samddhi called “ final ex- 
tinction.” After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died, 2 

us nas eee 
duties of the mor oole Gedy. Ge Gaming Ten 
"Sb ‘This Bethmay or Brabma- but te iymbl che yonorlly means 
chirin (ch'sng-chaotan-chi) is well “the reef" aaa 
‘mown, as there is a work called 
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Four or five li to the south-east of the town Kala~ 
pinika™*! isa stdpa, This is the spot where a disciple 
of Sfriputra reached Niredna, It is otherwise said, 
“When Kagyapa Buddha was in the world, then three 
kéfis of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Niredna in this place.” 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
stipa, we come to Indragailaguhé mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
shi-lo-kia-ho-shan). The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak’ between the crags is a great 
stone house wide but not high, Here Tathfgata in old 
time was stopping when Sakra, king of Devas, wrote on 
the stone matters relating to forty-two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them,!% 

Then Buddha explained the matters. The traces of 
these figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient holy figures (figure forms),’%* 

1 For some remarks on Kile.  % THAt ia, at it seems, he drew 
pintka, see Fa-kian (Beal’s edition), certain figures or letters on the 
Pp itt, m2, stone, an Buddha to ex- 

14 (The-cavern-of-Indra moun- plain some difficulties he had as to 
tain.” Tho “rocky hill standing by the subject of there figures. Theso 
itvelf,” named by Fa-hian, chap. forty-two difficulties have no refer- 
xxviii, haa been identified by enoe to the Book of Forty-two Sec- 
General Cunningham (Arch, Sur- tions. 
vey, vol. i. p. 18) with the western — ° This translation appears to me 
peak of this hill The northern the only justifiable one. Julien 
range of hills, that stretch from the has, “ Now there is a statue there 





neighbourbood of Gayé to the bank 
of the Pafichans river, » distance 
of about thirty-six miles, end ab- 
ruptly in two lofty peaks; the 
her of the two on the weet ie 
led Giryek, This is the one re- 
ferred to by Fi 
ningham, Asch, 
16,17, and vol. iii, p. 1 
ia’ Julien bas omit 
for weet. 
1 “Now oslled Gidha-dwar; in 
Sauskrit, Gridhredwara, “the vul- 
opening.” 





ture's 


which resembles the ancient image 
of the ssint (fe, of the Buddhai.”” 
But if the symbol t’z (this) be 
taken for the adverb “here,” the 
natural translation would be: “ Nuw 
there are here figures in imitation 
of these ancient sacred symbols or 
marks.” The only doubt is whether 
tz tong, “these marks or fig- 
ures,” or “the figures here," be not 
an error for “ Fo-riany," “the figure 
of Buddha,” which occurs a little 
farther on. 
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Those who enter the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the top of the mountain ridge are traces where 
the four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining, 
On the top of the eastern peak is a sanghdrdma; the 
common account is this: when the priests who dwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes- 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

Before the satghdrdma on the eastern peak of the 
Indragailaguh& mountain is a sttpa which is called 
Hansa (Keng-sha).*” Formerly the priests of this 
sanghdrdma studied the doctrine of the Little Vehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “gradual doctrine.” 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail, Now 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bhikshu who was 
walking up and down; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese flying over him iu the air, Then he said in o 
jocose way, “To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food sufficient, Mahdsattvas! now is your opportunity,” 
No sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, Zell down before the priest and died. The 
Bhikshu having seen this, told it to the priests, who, 
hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, “Tathfgata framed his law as a guide and en- 


2 Keng.oo-kis-lan, in Chineso 
Keng-sba. ‘The lower peak on the 
cast is crowned with a solid tower 


to the hot springs on the north-east 
slope of the Baibh&r hill there is 
massive foundation of a stone 


of brickwork, well known ss J&ra- 
sandha-ka-beithek, or “Jéresandba’s 
throne.” ‘This tower, the ruins of 
which still exist, in probably the 
stipe alluded to in the text (comp. 
Cunningham, Arch. Survey, i 19). 
But Tam af lowe how to explain 
General Cunningham's 

(Arch. Survey, ii 141) that sce 


house 83 fest equate, called Jard- 
seodhe ks-baithak,or "Jartaandha’s 
throne.” This is , how. 
ever, in Fergusson and Burgeai’ Cave 
Templie of India, by the statement 
that there are two sites so named. 

1:8 The advanced doctrine of the 
Little Vehicle (Hinayns) ; compare 
Talien’s note, tome i. p. % 
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couragement (suitable to) the powers (springs) of each 
person ; 2° now we, following ‘the gradual doctrine,’ 
are using 8 foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine, We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to other ages, the most distant.” On this they 
built a stipa to hand down to future ages the action 
they had witnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
beneath it, 

Going 150 or 160 li to the north-east of the Indra- 
fila-guh& mountain, we come to the Kapétika (pigcon) 
convent.” There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarvastavada school of Bud- 
dhism, 

To the east is a stpa which was built by Aédka-rija, 
Formerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great congregation. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, “My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick somewhere.” Therefore he 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
voice, “ Your speaking the law to-day, O Tathagata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry; what expedient 
shall I try to help them?” Then Tathagata replied, 
“Tf you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.” 

Then Tathigata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died, Then the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 


3% Ze, Buddha's law was in- ningham with the village of Par- 
tended to be adapted to circum- batt, just 10 miles to the north- 
tances, east of Giriyek. This would require 

~ This Kapdtike (pigeon) con- us to change the 150 or 160 li of 
vent ia identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60, 
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together. Then he went back to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, by the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Then he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
satighdréma was called Kapdtika, 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come toa solitary 
hill)" which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jangle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vihdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art, In the exact middle of the vihdra 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-teai Bédhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect- 
ing character, In its hand it holds a lotus flower; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a number of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of the Bédhisattva, For 
seven days, and fourteen days, and even fora whole month 
(do they fast). Those who are properly affected see this 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva with its beautiful? marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes forth from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind words to these men, 

In old days the king of the Sitnhala country, in the 


1 ‘This solitary hi 





mnpposed to cially on this point of “heanty" com- 


be “the hill sfonding by iteelf,” pare Sacred B 


named by Fe-hion (Cunningham, 
Reports, vol. xv. p. 7). a ote. 
‘ton, on the other hand, id 

hill of Behar with that site wired +" 
A. &.NS, vol. vi. p. 229), and this 
bill on the Shékhpurs range (ibid, 

332 

Pe One form of the worship of 
‘Kwan-yin will probably be found to 
have been derived from the Persian 
Anaitis or Audhita; the descrip- 
tions given of each are too similar 
to be attributed to accident. Espe- 














ooks of the East, vol. xxiii. 
p.82; also Bunyin Nanjio, Catalogue 
of Jap. and Chin, Books ately added 
to the Bodleian, col, 7, to show that 
Kwan; ce is identified with “pure 
puter _Note aloo Hikin's Olsnae 
Buddhiem, p. 262, “Kwan-yin from 
yon the sea.” The description 
of Anthita’s dress in tho Adda 
Yasht(&. B. E., vol. xxiii), §§ 126-131, 
corresponda with the representations 
in the Liturgy of Kwan-yin, Tho 
subject ia too copdous for a note. 
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early morning reflecting his face in a mirror, was not able 
to see himself, but he saw in the middle of a Tala wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvipa, a figure of this Bédhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moun- 
tain, he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a vihdra and offered to it religious 
gifts, After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built vikdras 
and spiritual shrines, Flowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here, 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun- 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about filty 
priests“ who study the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 
Before the sanghdrdma is a great stdpa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Bralma-déva’s sake and others during seven 
days, By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of,the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanghdrdma about 70 li, on the south side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated.” 
There ate many Déva temples here, all of them admirably 
adorned, 

Not far to the south-east is a great stipe, Here Bud- 
dba for a night preached the law. Guving east from this 
we enter the desert mountains; and going 100 li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.4% 

Before this is a great stipa which was built by Ag6ka- 

28 The worship of Kwan-yin as a wrould be Aphaar (ne Arch, Survey, 
mountain deity bas been to vol. xv. p. 1 
in the J. R 4. &,N.S,, vol. xv. pp, 8 Both itanco and direction 
333 I would remark here that it point to the vicinity of Shekbpura 
ioeme tho worship of this deity was (op, cit. p. 13). 
partly connected with Ceylon. The ‘Identified by Cunningham with 
argument of the paper in tho wf Rajjans. In Gladwin's Ayin-Ak- 
4,8, in to the same porport. bari tt ia found under the form 

3 General Cunningham suggests. “Rowbenny,” which closely re- 
the substitution of four lifor forty. sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
In that case the place indicated Bere Retina doubtfully, See also 

ns (op. cit), p. 233. 
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raja, Here Buddha formerly preached the law for three 
months. To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
@ lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals, 

Going east we enter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to 
(Hiranyaparvata). 


q 16) 


BOOK X. 


Contains an acrownt of seventeen countries, viz. (1) I-lan-na-pofa- 
tos (2) Ohen-po ; (3) Kiechu-hoh-khi-lo ; (4) Pun-na-fo-tan-na; 
(5) Kia-mo-lu-po; (6) San-mo-ta-cha; (7) Tan-mo-ti-ti; (8) 
Kielo-na-eufa-la-na; (9) U-cha; (10) Kong-wo; (11) Kte- 
Uing-kia ; (12) Kéao-sa-lo ; (13)*An-ta-lo ; (14) To-na-kie-tee-kia ; 
(15) Chueli-ye ; (16) Ta-lo-pi-ch’a ; (17) Mo-lo-kin-cha. 


I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO (HIRANYA-PARVATA).! 


Tus country is about 3000 li in circuit, The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges? It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its produce. Flowers and fruits also are 
ab@ndant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature, 
The manners of the people are simple and honest, There 
are ten sanghdrdmas, with about 4000 priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the Sammattya (Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve Déva temples, 
occupied Ly various sectaries. 
Movnttln’  enttied by General 
Cunningham with the hill of Mon- 
gir, ‘This bill (and the kingdom to 


‘Dathing there. Cunningham re- 
marks that “this name of Harana 
Pervata is clearly the original of 
Hwen ‘a T-lan-na-Pa-foto” 


which it gave its name) was from 
early date of considerable 

ance, as it commanded the land 
route between the hills and the 
river, an well aa the water route by 
the Ganges. It is said to have 
been originally called Kashtaharan 
Parvate, as it overlooked the famous 
bathing-place on the Ganges called 
Kashtaharana Ghat, or “the pain- 
expelling bathing-place,” because all 


Regle afflicted with either grief or the 


ly pain were at ance cured by 


(see the whole section, Arch, Surrey of 
India, vol. xv. pp. 16, 17). The hill 
was also called Mudgalagiri. This 
may have originated the story of 
‘Mudgalapatra and the householder, 
Srutavinsatiktti. 

2 There seems to be » confusion 
in the text, Literally it is, “The 
capital (hat) ss a northern road or 
way the river Ganges.” i 
note in the original saying that 

order is mixprinted. 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
satghdrdmas, each holding something less than 1000 
priests. Both of them are attached to the SarvAstividin 
achool of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the Hiranya (I-lan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of smoke and vapour which ob- 
scure the light of the sun and moon, From old time till 
now Rishis and saints have come Jere in succession to 
repose their spirits. Now there is a Déva temple here, in 
which they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old days Tathagata also dwelt here, and for the sake of 
the Dévas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a stdpa, Here Tathagata 
preached for three months. By the side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
here, 

To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis- 
tance, is a stipa. This denotes the spot where the Bhik- 
shu Srutavithatikéti® (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she-ti-ku-chi) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house- 
holder (grthapati), honoured and powerful. Late in life he 
had an heir born to his estate. Then he save as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces, Hence the name given to his son was Sfitravith- 


ae The translated Snto Chinese ts 
fen ur pil that i, “hearing- 
dreamed ae ‘The note ad 
that formerly it was translated by 
yik-urh, that in, lakska-Larna. The 
Teference in the story is to Sona 
Kolivisi, who, according to the 
Southern account, lived at Champa 
(see Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xvii, p. 1} He is enid to have been 
worth eighty cart-loads of gold, 
astti-sakaja-vdhe hiraiilam (op. cit., 
BID), es in the following section 
of the Mahdvagy4 (op. cit. 32) there 
in reference to another Sons called 


Kntikagna, which Buddhaghésha 
explains by saying that his ear-orna- 
ments were worth a k6ti ; but Rhys 
Davids thinks thia may be explained 
by his having posted ears (p. 13, 2. 
3). Tt seems evident that the old 
form in Chinese, viz, yih wrh, ic, 

, refers to this Sona. 
‘The symbol yih ie frequently used 
for kd, in which case the transla 
Ganges a Ke 6 ite ut Raja 

"s remarks about Raja 
Karna (Arch Sure., vol. xv. p. 16) 
Compare also Julien, tome ii. erate, 
P $73, vol. 1, Hine 16, 
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éatik6ti (Wen-urh-pih-yih), From the time of his birth 
till he grew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom: of his feet hairs 
a foot Jong, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob- 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
Mountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other, Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each other in order, and so pro- 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this family. 
The world-honoured one, knowing the root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered Mudgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (to pass through). 
Now the householder’s family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Sfrya-déva. Every morning when the sur 
rose he turned towards it in adoration, At this time 
Mudgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior, The householder’s son took him 
to be Sfirya-déva, and so offered him perfumed food (rice) 
and worshipped him.* The scent of the rice, so exquisite 
was it, reached even to R&jagriha, At this time Bimbi- 
sira-raja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the Vénuvane- 
vihfira, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the (rich) householder. The king finding out 
that the son of the householder had such miraculous 
(food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley (boat with banks of 
oara) is liable to accidents from wind and waves; a 
chariot is liable to accident from the frightened elephants 


4 The epmbol Fine sto return.” worehip.” The translation T have 
ls probably » malstake for Hee, "io given differs from the Franch. 
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Tuning away. On this he constructed from his own 
house to Rajagriha a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed. Then placing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished with ropes with which to draw it along, he 
went thus to RAjagrtha. 

First going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he (i.e, Buddha) addressed him and said, * Bimbasfra-raja 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet, When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legged with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towards the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.” ® 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented (to the king). The king desiring to see the hnir, 
he sat cross-legsed with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his politeness, formed a great liking for him. 
Having paid his final respecta, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha was. 

Tathigata ot that time was preaching the law and 
teaching by parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved by it, his mind was opened, and he forthwith be- 
came a disciple. Theu he applied himself with all his 
power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit (@f 
Arhatship). He walked incessantly up and down,’ until 
luis feet. were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know how 
to play the lute?”® He said, “I knew.” “Well, then,” 

. tapas ‘ rae 
sald "and they cuted ope KELL in ‘represented’ n'a omafané helt 
viea ina pslanquin to Rajagriha” of the early Buddhist Sramanas” 
(8. B. E., xvii, 2), (8. B. E., xvii. 17, 3), Tt ia con 

© ‘This advice is given him by his - stantly referred to in Hiuen Tsiang, 
parenta ia the Southern scotunt and the spots where the Buddha 
On the other hand, the visit of the had walked up and down appear to 
eighty thousand oversvera to Buddha have been accounted sacred. 
and the miracles of Stgats resul 8 "The vigd, ax in the Pali. 
ia a their ‘conversion, are quite 
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said Buddha, “I will draw a cqmparison derived from this, 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds were not in 
cadence; when they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So in the prepara- 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened.” ® 

Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a respectful way,” and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo),.2 

Below a corner of the south-east side of the mountain 
iga great stone. On this are marke caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon, The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. Above 
them is built « stdpa, 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (kundikd or water- 
vessel), In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a flower with eight buds (or petals). 

Not far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yakshe Vakula. They are about one foot five or 


° ‘This comparison is found in the 
Stira of Forty-two Sections, No. 
Etat ia, wing Ma ne 

is, keeping 
shoulder towards him (pradak- 


a 
ech mountain is identified by 
Cunningham with the bill of Maha- 
déva, which ia situated east from 
the great i central mass of 
the Mongir hills (Arch, Surv., vol xv. 
19). Hinen T'siang does not appear 
Einself to have vialted this epct, as 
the symbol used ia chi, not hing. 
‘The passage might be translated, 


“there ia a small solitary bill with 
successive crags heaped up.” For 
an account of the neighbouring hot 
springs see Cunningham (op. cif. 


ix), 

‘Vakula or Vakkula was slso 
the name of a Sthavira, one of 
Buddha's dcp Burnout, Introd, 
P4495 Lotus, pp. 2, 126. 

et of these marks or figures 

bably be explained by a 
Enteiclge of ‘the character of the 
rook formation, Buchanan describes 
fhe rock of Mahidéve ax quartz or 
silicious hornatone. 
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six inches long, seven or gisht inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. these traces of the Yaksha 
is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or 
seven feet hich. 

Next, to the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yaksha. 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep, Above it is a stdpa erected. For- 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat their flesh, Having re- 
apectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven, 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot. 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun- 
tain forests in which are mauy wild elephants of great 
size, 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Ganges, on. 
its south bank eastwards, after 300 li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (Champé). 


CuEN-po (CHAMPA). 


This country (Champa) is about 4000 li in circuit. 
The capital is backed to the north by the river Ganges, 
it is about 40 li round. The soil is level and fertile (fat 


\ Thowe springs se daveribed by pur vol iL p. 1665 vol. i. p. 1255 
& recent visitor in the Pioneer, J.R A. 8, vol v. p. 134; Hi 

ith Angust 1882 (vee Cunning: eh ean Maha, i Brgt, bo.) 
am, op. cit, ix) 5 are EAs vol. & 175, 
au’ ec hot abo Bll tho water 
of 








eauldron.”* tin, Bast India, vol. ii pp. 39 f. 

* Obanpt and Champapuct in (Hunter's Statistical de, of Bengal 
the Eordges i is the nawe ‘of the vol. xiv. p 82, only copies the pre- 
onpital of country ceding}.  Fa-hian, chap. xxxvil.; 


about Bhigaipe (Wises, Yusbge. Buresel, Znded, td od. yp 13% 
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or loamy); it is regularly cultiyated and productive; the 
temperature is mild and warm (moderately hot); the 
manners of the people simple and honest, There ara 
several tens of savighdrémas, mostly in ruins, with about 
200 priests, They follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle. There are some twenty Déva temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of the 
capital are built of brick, and are several * tens of feet” 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy (stop) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things (men and things) 
first began, they (i.e, people) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a Dévt (divine woman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As she sported in the streams of the 
Ganges, she was affected by a spiritual power, and con- 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of Jambudvipa. Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capital, built towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the first of 
all the cities of Jambudvipa. 

To the east of the city 140 or 150 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitary detached rock, ® cragay 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is « Déva temple; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles (spiritual indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made; by leading the streams 
(through each), there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees ( forming) flowering woods; the large 
rocks-and dangerous precipices are the resort of men of 


3 Hither an islet or a detached {Arch, Sure., vol. xv. p. 34) states, 
rook, Oumingbeen atte it {Both Dearing and diane int to 
with the picturesque rocky {sland the rocky hi algson (Kolgong 
‘opposite Patharghita with ita tem- of the maps), which is ey 23 
Ple-crowned summit (dnc. Geog. miles to the cast of Bhigalpur 
@f India, p. 477). The same writer (Champd).” 
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wisdom and virtue; those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to return. 

In the midst of the desert wilds, that form the southern 
boundaty of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
penats that roam in herds, 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (Ka- 
jOghira). 


Kreg-cHU-HOR-KuI-Lo (KasOGutra oR KasINGHARA), 


This kingdom " is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops; the temperature is warm; the 
people are simple in their habits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts, 
There are six or seven satighdrdmas with about 300 
priests; and there are some ten Déva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
tuled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamleta, On this account, Stladitya-rAja, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a palace in 
this place, in which he arranged the affairs of his different 
states, It was built of branches and boughs for a tem- 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
phants, 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high and large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

W In @ note we are told that er India; also in the Sinhalese 
the common, pronunciation of this Chronfcles a town called Kajate 
country in “ Kie-ching-kiele” M. ghélé-Niyahgamé, in the sastern 
folie Hint a ee cdeD, eS et 
there ia = country Kajiigha in Renneil’s map, just 92 miles (460 


named among the people of Kast- li) from Champa. 
VoL. 1. 
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sculptures, On the four faces of the tower are sculptured 
figures of the saints, Dévas, and Buddhas in separate com 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 600 li we come to the kingdom of 
Pan-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddhana), 


PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA (PUNDRAVARDDHANA).38 


This country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con- 
nected at intervals. The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
in all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa* (Pan-na-so) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed, The fruit is as 
large as a pumpkin? When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour, When divided, it has in the middle inany 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon’s egy ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in the case of the earth-growing fu ling.” 
The climate (of this country) is temperate; the people 

¥ Prof, H. H. Wilson includes in 
the ancient Pundra the districts of 
Rajashahi, Dinijpur, Radgpur, Na- 
diya, Birbhum, lardwin, Midnépur, 


Jangal Mabils, Hamgadh, Puchit, 
Palaman, and part of Chuntr, It is 


Gauge, Mr, Fergusson assigned it 
@ place near Raigpur. See Ind, 
Ant, vol. ili. p. 623 Hunter, Stat 
‘Acc. Bengal, vol. vil. pp. 594 449 5 
J.B. 4.8, NS, vol. vi. pp. 2386.5 

conf. 2dja-Taraigint, tom. iv. p. 





the country of “sugar-cane,” pug- 
dra, Bangali punri-aka. The Paup- 
Gra people are frequently mentioned 
in Sunokrit literature, and Pundra- 

varddhans was evidently.» portion 
of their country. Quart. Orient. 
Mag, vol, 3. p. 188; Vishow-pur., 

wat iL pp. 134, 170. Mr. Westmacott 

ropored to identify Pundra-vard- 

bana with the adjacent pargants or 
districts of Pahjare and Borddhon- 
)in Dindfpur, about 


eat of Miidt, and 18 NINE. from 


421; Muhath,, i, 1872, General 
Canningham ‘bes more recently 
fixed on Mabtathdnagadbs on the- 
Karatoyd, 12 miles south of Bard- 
hankati and 7 wiles north of 
Bagraha, as the site of the capital 
(Report, vol. xv. pp. ¥., 104, 110 £.) 

3 This passage may also be trane- 
lated thus : “Maritime offices (offices 
connected with the river navigne 
ion?) with their (surrounding) 
flowers and groves occur at regular 


® Jack or bread fruit, 

3 “4 large and coarse squash.” 
‘Williams’ Zunie Dict, sub Att. 

© The radiz China, according to 
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esteem learning. There are about twenty satighdrdmas, 
with some 3000 priests; they study both the Little and 
Great Vehicle, There are some hundred Déva temples, 
where sectaries of different schools congregate. The 
naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous, 

To the west of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
sanghdrdma® Its courts are light and roomy ; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty, The priests are about 700 
in number; they study the law according to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here, 

Not far from this is a stdpa built by Asdka-rija. Here 
Tathdgata, in old days, preached the law for three months 
for the sake of the Dévas, Occasionally, on fast-days, 
there is a bright light visible around it, 

By the side of this, again, is a place where the four 
past Buddhas walked for exercisa and sat down. The be- 
queathed traces are still visible. 

Not far from this there is a viidra in which is a statue 
of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva, Nothing is hid from its 
divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most accu- 
vate; men far and uear consuls (this being) with fasting 
and prayers. 

From this going east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (Kamarfpa). 


Kr4-Mo-Lu-po (KAMan6pa). 


The country of Kamartipa* is about 10,000 li in cir- 
cuit, The capital town is about 30 li The land lies 


Tulion ; the packyma eoeos, accord 
ing to Doolittle’s Vocubulury, vol. 
i423, Medharet (mab vot ling) Bes 
names “the China root” which 
stows under old fir trees, 

3 Julien restores this (with » 


query) to Vadibhasaagharima, “the and parta 


convent which haa the brightness of 


fre.” 
#1 Kamarfips (its capital ta called 


in the Purégas, Prigiyétieha) ex- 


tended from fe. Kerettyt iver in 

‘Rajigpur to the eastwa: t. Ace, 

vol. vil pp. 165, 310 7 

3) The ki ston i Tciuded Ma 

em ingdom inclu ae 

pur, Sayntiya Ki Kachhar, Weat Asam, 

pansingh, and Sil- 

het anata. te modern district, 

extends from Goalpara to Gaubatti, 

Lassen, I. A., vol jn 87, vol Bp. 
9733 Wilson, V. P., vol, 'v. p. 
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Jow, but is rich, and is regularly cultivated. They culti- 
vate the Panasa fruit and the Wa-lo-ki-lo (Narikéla) 
fruit, These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from banked-up lekes (reservoirs) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and lionest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow, Their language 
differs a liltle from that of Mid-India, Their nature ig 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in study. They adore and sacrifice 
to the Dévas, and have no faith in Buddha; hence from 
the time when Buddha appeared in the world even down 
to the present time there never as yet has been built one 
sanghdrdma os a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(repeat the name of Buddha) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many os 100 Déva temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belougs to the old line (tso yan) of N&rdyana-déva. 
He is of the Briliman caste, His name is Bhaékara- 
varman,™ his title Kumara (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions (generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him, Men of high talent from distant regions aspiring 
after office (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects Sramanaa 
of learning. When he first heard that a Sramana from 
China®™ had come to Magadha to the Nalanda satyhd- 
rama, from such a distance, to study with diligence the 


An. Rea, vo xiv.p. 4225 Lolita Vie, ilvoheo “helmet of the wun.” Bee 
B '§ Hall's Pasaradattd, p, 52. 
The bread-fruit and the coooa- ¥ The French translation is very 
confused. Julien appears to have 
7G Prose-tielo-fe-mo, in Chinese, overlooked tbe symbole Chi-na-bud 
(the country of Chins). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
by those who reported it as often as three times, but yet 
the Sramana (i.¢., Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
Silabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), master of Sésfras, said, 
“You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha; then you 
should propagate the true law; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. Kumftra-raja’s family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, and now he invites a 
Sramana to visit him. This is good indeed! We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
acquire merit (or, from merit acquired) to benefit others, 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and. made a vow 
with yourself to travel alone through different lands 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
world. orgetful of your own country, you should be 
teady to meet death; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for tle spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de- 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards ; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
(enlarge the law).” 

On this, with no further excuses, he hastened in com- 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king, 
Kumiara-rija said, “ Although I am without talents my- 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.” 

He replied, “I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation,” 

Kumira-réja said, “ Well, indeed! from regard for the 
Jaw and love of learning to regard oneself as of no account, 
and to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries! This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king's government, and the 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of the country. Now, 

% To save all creatures (Jul.) 
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through the kingdoms of India there are many persons 
who sing about the victories of the Tsin king of the 
Mah&china country, I have long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your honourable birthplace 7” 

He said, “It is so. These songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign,” 

He replied, “I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I have ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it.” 

In answer I said, “ My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, and the transforming power of his virtue 
reaches to remote districts. People from strange countries 
pay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants,” 

Kumfra-rija said,“ If his dominion is so great (covering 
thus his subjects), my heart strongly desires to bear my 
tribute to his court, But now SilAditya-rAja is in the 
country of Kajighira (Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis- 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and wisdom. The Sramans and Brahmans of the five 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me, I pray you go with 
me!” 

On this they went together. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city (capital) to the kingdom. 
Their frontiers, therefore, are contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-west (of China), These tribes are, in fact, 
akin to those of the Man® people in their customs, On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a two months’ journey 
we reach the south-western frontiers of the province of 
Sz'’chuen (Shuh). But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours, 


% ‘The ‘Man people” (man Zo) are the south-west barbarians (s0 named 
by the Chinese), 
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the fatal snakes, the destructive vegetation, all these 
causes of death prevail. 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild ele- 
phants roam about in numbers; therefore, in this district 
they use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata) 


San-Mo-Ta-cHa (SAMATATA), 


This country ® is about 3000 li in circuit and berders on 
the great sea, The land lies low and is.rich, The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and is 
tich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere, 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable, 
The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, and of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer- 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (believers) both of false and true doctrines, 
There are thirty or so sanghdrdmas with about 2000 
priests. They are all of the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) 
school. There are some hundred Déva temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Nirgranthas (Ni-kien) are most numerous, 

Not far out of the city is a stdpa which was built by 
Asdka-raja. In this place Tathagata in former days 
preached the deep and mysterious law for seven days for 
the good of the Dévas. By the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Not far from this, in a saighdrdma, is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, with the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 

™ Kastern Bengal: Samétate or Jnd, Alt, Ti. 681). It is named 


Samstata means “the shore coun- Varaha Mihira (Br. Sama, xiv. 6) 
try” or “level country” (Lassen along with Mithila and Orissa, 
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ocean, we come to the kingdom of Srtkshétra (Shi-li- 
ch’a-ta-Io)3! 

Farther on to the south-east, on the borders of the 
ocean, we come to the country of Kamalank& (Kio- 
mo-lang-kia);#* still to the east is the kingdom of Dyara- 
Beal (To-lo-po-ti) ;* still to the east is the country of 

4Anapura (I-shang-na-pu-lo) ; still to the east is the 
country of Mahfchamp§ (Mo-ho-clien-po), which is the 
same as Lin-i, Next to the south-west is the country 
called Yamanadvipa*(Yavanadvipa—Yen-nio-na-clieu), 
These six countries are so hemmed in by mountains and 
rivers that they are inaccessible;® but their limits and 
the character of the people and country could be learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatate going west goo li or so, we reach the 
country of Tan-mo-li-ti (Tamralipti). 


Tan-Mo-Li-11 (Tammaxipri).® 


This country is 1400 or 1500 Hi in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sea. The ground is low 
and rich; it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is hot. The 
manners of the people are quick and hasty. The men 
are hardy and brave. There are both heretics and be- 
lievera, There are about ten saaghdrdmas, with about 
1000 priests. The Déva temples are fifty in number, in 


4 Srtkahétra or Tharekhettard is 
the name of an ancient Burmese 
Kingdom, whose capital city of the 
samo namne near Prome, on the Ird- 
wid 5 but this is south-east, whilst 
toorth-east, towards Srthatts or Silhet, 
dues not lead to “‘the borders of the 

aa” 

™ Kamelanka: Pegu (Haast- 
‘widi) and the delta of the Irdwadi, 
called Ramanyn,andearlier Aramsna 

™ Dwarevatt is the classic name 
for the town and district of San- 
dow’, but in Burmese history it is 
also applied to Siam (Phayre, Hist. 


Burma, p. 32) 
vy Yamantvig ss an island men. 


C dna, but: pro: 

bably fabulous. ikea in 

® Ze, the pilgrim did not enter 
them, 


* Taganirys in Ptol,, lib, vil. 0, 
1, 73. Tamalitti or T*vnralipt, the 
modero Tamluk, on the Sela, just 
above its junction with the Hughli, 
Jour B.A. S. vol. v, p. 135; Wile 


eon, Vielgu-pur., vol. sip. 1775 
Lassen, J. 4., vol. i p.177; Vardbs 
Mib.. Br. S,'x. 143 Ternour, Ma- 
‘haramo, pp. 70, 115. 
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which various sectaries dwell mixed together. The coast 
of this country is formed by (or in) a recess of the sea; 
the water and the land embracing euch other? ‘Won- 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, aud therefore the people of the country are in 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a stdpa which was built by 
Aédka-rija; by the side of it are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat aud walked. 

Going from this north-west 700 li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 


KIg-LO-NA-8U-FA-LA-NA (KARNASUVARNA). 


This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The 
householders are very (rich and in case). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various, The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable, They love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness, 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten savighdrdmas or so, with about 2000 priests, 
They study the Little Vehicle of the Sammattya (Ching- 
tiang-pu) school. There are fifty Déva temples. The 
heretics are very numerous, Besides tlese there are 
three sazghdrdmas in which they do not use thickened 
milk (% lok), following the directions of Dévadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to).% 

By the side of the capital is the savghdrdma called 

v country inferlori influ. 
that i pabanal be = chee te Guida bet became his 

1 Karna was the king of Ags, enemy. One of the rules of hin 
whoee capital ts placed at Karear sect waa net to use butter. A sect 
arh near Bhagalpur (M. Martin, revering him aa a Buddhs existed 
e Jnd., vol, fi DP 3h 3B, 46 upto ap, goo (Bite « ».) For na 
acoaunt of his more rigorows ascetio 


ss Devadatta appears to have had presi, soo Oldenberg, Buddha, 
a body of disciplae; in consequence 160, 161. e a 
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Lo-to-wei-chi (Raktaviti),” the halla of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty, In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
Jearned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other's advancement by exhor- 
tations, and to perfect their character! At first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha; at 
this time“ there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country, Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, “Why are your head and your body so 
strangely (arrayed)?” He said, “My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will burst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I crrry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him, 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not @ single person to discuss with him, The king 
said, “ Alas! what ignorance“ prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to challenge the difficult 
propositions “ of this stranger. What a disgrace to the 
country! We must scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats,” 

Then one said to him, “In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a Sremana, he is most diligent 
in study, He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for @ long time; who so well able 


© Meaning “red mud.” T adopt 1. p. 4, n. 22, ts to this encounter. 
the Sanskrit restoration from Julien, But as the easighdrdma waa already 
“Literally, “to promote their built when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
mutual perfection by ehaping and the capital, it is difficult to under- 
rmoothing (én the sense of polishing) stand how the event occurred at that 
their reason and virtue.” time. 
© Julien refers this ex; to Wow ming—darknem. 
the time when Hiven Triang was “It may also mean “the difi- 
there (p. 85, m. 3); im this case, it culty” resulting frum the stranger's 
is possible that the allusion in vol. challenge. 
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by his united virtue to controvert this irreligious man 
as he 7” 4 

The king hearing this, went himself to invite him to 
come. The Sramana replying, said, “I am a men of 
South India; I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger, My abilities are smail and commonplace; I 
fear lest you should not know it, but yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
uot defeated, I will ask you to erect a sarighdrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law of 
Buddha.” The king said, “I accept your terms, nor could 
I dare to forget your virtue.” # 

Then the Sramana, having accepted the king’s invita- 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through (chanted) some 30,000 words of 
his school. His argumenta were profound, his illustra- 
tions (figures or writing) ample ; his whole discourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 
hearing. 

The  Sramann, after listening, at once fathomed his 
meaning; no word or argument deceived him, With a 
few hundred words he diacriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked (the heretic) as to the 
teaching (the principles) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips were closed and he could not reply. 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusion, 
retired, 

The king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 


© Jolien translates this passage represent, or, vindicate, religion ;” 
thus: “Conld be conduct himself and “to unite virtue” means “so 
thus if he was not attached to the veecomaly or fully.” 
law and devoted to virtue?” The ibol th (virtue) some- 

is difficult ; literally it rune timer tand for bhadanta, tc, “: 

thus: “With this no-master. who ia reverence” or * your excellency,’ 
able so well as this (Sramana) to be ie sie refer to the exthood 
embody the law, to unite virtue?” It is applied in ivscrip- 
“To embody the law” meane “to avires oF prienta, 
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convent ; and from that time and afterwards the teaching 
of the law widely extended (through the kingdom). 

By the side of the savghdrdma, and not far off, is a 
stipa which was built by Aédka-raja, When Tathagata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining (the law) and guiding (men). By the side of 
it is a vihkdva ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several other 
sitipas in places where Buddha explaiued the excellent 
low.8 These were built by Aédka-raja. 

Going from this 700 li or so in # south-westerly direc- 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 


U-cua (Upra). 


This country“ is 7000 li or so in circuit; the capital 
city is about 20 liround. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
frait is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
flowers that grow here. The climate is hot; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language (pronunciation) 
differ from Central India, They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission, Most of them be- 
lieve in the law of Buddha There are some hundred 
saiighdrdmas, with 10,000 priests, They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty Déva temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. The stdpaa, 


4 Or, he widely extended the 
teaching of the lew. 
eonmeraniis: 
law 9 afttras 5 apa a 
mistake for mith “excellent.” 

® Udra or Odra is Orissa (Ma- 
Abby i t174, i 1988); alto called 
Upkale (Makddh,, vit 122; Vishnu. 
pli Vol. HE p. 160). 

™' This capital is generally identi- 
fied with Jajipara on the Faiteat i: 
‘Mr. Ferguuon suggests Midntpur 


VU. B48, NS, vol vi. p. 249)3, hia 
remarks (in this paper) on the whole 
of this part of the pilprim’s route are 
of great interest. He frat noticed 
that the journey of Hinen Teiang to 
‘Kémartps was made from Nilanda 
on his return to that monastery 
from South Indin; he also points 
out the errors made by bis prede- 
cessors in the same inquiry and cor. 
ects therm. 
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to the number of ten or so, point out spots where Buddha 
preached. They were all founded by Agéka-rija. 

In a great mountain on the south-west -frontiers ™ of 
the country is a sanghdrdma called Pushpagiri (Pu-se- 
po-k’i-li); the stone stipa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders (miracles), On fast-days it emits 
a bright light, For this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as offerings beautifully 
embroidered (flower) canopies (umbrellas); they place 
these underneath the vase™ at the top of the cupola, 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone, 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a sttpa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case, ‘These two stipas were built by the demons,“ and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

Ou the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo),® 
about 20 li round, Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. 


% Remains, probably of a stipa, cupola, It should have been ao 


have been found near Aska (J. R. 4. 
&, vol. xx, p. 105). 

' Literally, “underneath the 
dew-vemel or vase.” Here we have 
another instanoe of the custom of 
crowning the stipa with a dew- 
vase, or “vessel of immortality” 
(amara karka). ‘The custom would 
appear to have originated in the 
ides thet “sweet dew” thus col- 
lected in a vessel hed miraculous 
jualities aa “the water of life.” 

, Burgers at these flags 
‘were probably fixed “on the capital 
of the stdpa, on which was placed 
the relio-casket (when not enshrined 
inside the capital over the garbha 
of the stdpa).” 

% Tt is eatisfactory to find that 
Falion in thia passage translates 
the ‘inverted vase or alms-dish” by 








rendered throughout, 

% The expremion shin kei does 
not mean demuns in s bad sense, 
but spiritual or divine beings, Tt 
might also be rendered “splrite 
and demons.” Cunningham sup- 
poses the two hills named in the 
text to be Udayagiri and Khanda- 
girl, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions “have been dis- 
covered. ‘These hills are 20 miles 
to the south of Katak and 5 miles 
to the west of the grand group of 
temples st Bhavandiwara (Ane, 





- Geog. of India, p. $12), 


© In Chinese, Pa-ing, “city of 
.” This is exactly Pte- 

lemy’s 73 dgertpior trav ele rhe 
XpueGr dusdebrrar (lib. vii. c. 1,15). 
4 An, vol. i, p. '205, 

and vol. iil 'p. 202, Jt is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents % one after the 
other; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Sithhala 
(Seng-kia-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stipa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-t’o 
(K6nyédha). 
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Kone-v-r'o (Kéxyopua 2). 

This kingdom ” is about 1000 li in circuit; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay (angle of the sea). 
‘The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous, The 
ground is low and moist. It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black complexioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest. With 
reapect to their written characters, they are the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pro- 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Buddha, There are some hundred Déva temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 


(from Hiuen Teiang’s remark, that 
the Precious stone could be seen at 
& distance of 20,000 li) that be is 
confusing this Charitrapura with the 
one farther south, two daye' sail from 


Cezlon. 
M, pee renders it “five 


stdpas” by mistake, 
See J. R.A. &, NB, vol. vi 

p.2§0. Cunningham supposes this 
piace to be Ganjam. The origin of 
‘the name Ganja ie not known, 
‘When Hiven g returned to 
Magadbs he found that Harhs- 
vardhans bad. just returaed from & 


successful expedition against the 
king of Ganjam. Cunningham 
thinks that Ganjam was then an- 
nexed to the province of Cees 
(Robert Sewell, Lists, vol. i. p. 2), 
‘Mr. Fergussonremarks that “Rhort. 
hagar in the neighbourhood of Bhu- 
vanégwar is just 170 miles south- 
west from Midnépur, end it is im- 
to mistake the Chilka 

as the great bay and the two 

eas of the text, Perhaps Hinen 
a the Kebandagisl and Way: 
caves in the Kha: an a 
sein hilla” (7. R AS, loo, ot) 
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Within the limits of this country there are several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea. The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
abounds in many rare and valuable articles. They use 
cowrie siiells and pearls in commercial transactions, The 
great greenish-blue © elephant comes from this country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very loug 
journeys, 

From this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests, the trees of which mount to heaven 
and hide the sun. Going 1400 or 1500 li, we come to tlie 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga). 


Kie-LING-KIA (KALINGA), 

This country® is 5000 li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round, It is regularly cultivated and is pro- 
ductive. Flowers and fruits are very abundant. The 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 
It produces the great tawny ™ wild elephant, which are 
much prized by neighbouring provinces, The climate is 


% The phrase jai kiau does not 
necessarily imply “the confluence of 
two seaa” It seema to mean that 
the towns were built near the moun- 
tains (the Mahindra Malé?), but 
in communication with the sea-coast- 
So along the west cosst of South 
America the towns built at thefoot of 
the bill ae in comm ranention _ 

1 ven by porta of embaroation (em- 
bareadores' 





% Tt way mean simply “dark 
coloured ;” but ta’ing generally 
means “the colour of nature, 28 the 
azure of the sky or the green of 
growing) planta” (Walle Williams, 

e phrase for Back is un tring, 

® The frontier line of Kali 
cannot have extended beyond 
Gédavart river on the south-west, 
‘sud the Gaoliy& branch of the In- 


drfvati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham). For an account of 
the Kalifgs dass, nee Sewell, op. cit, 
pty, ‘The chief town was proba 
bly | Rajamabéndr, “whetw the 
Chalukyas perhape established 
ished ‘their cay Kither thie 
Place or Koritga, on the sea-conaat, 
agrees with the bearing and distance 
given in the text. If, however, we 
Secept Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis 
that the capital of Konyédba was 
near Katak, and calculating the li 
to be one-ceventh of a mile, we 
hall have to ook forthe eapital of 
Kalitiga near ij im. Kors 
notion respecting Hajamahéadri see 
Liats, &o., vol. i. p. 22. 

‘©! ‘The same word is used in the 

previous section ; seen. 6a 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement and 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un- 
civilised, they still keep their. word and are trustworthy. 
The language is light and tripping,” and their pronuncia- 
tion distinct and correct. Butin both particulars, that is, as 
to words and sounds, they are very different from Mid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There are ten satighdrdmas, 
with about 500 priests, who study the Great Vehicle accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. There are some 
100 Déva temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas® [Ni-kin 
followers]. 

Tn old days the kingdom of Kalitga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and the axles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed. There was a Rishi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers,® who lived (perched) on a high precipice,” 
eherishing his pure (thoughts). Being put to shame (in- 
sulted) because he had gradually lost his magic powers, he 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dwelling in the country, both young and old, to perish ; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the population dis- 
appeared. After many ages the country was gradually re- 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited, 
This is why at the present time there are so few who 
dwell here, 

Not far from the south of the capital there is a stdpa 
about a hundred feet high ; this was built by Aééka-rija, 
By the side of it there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. 

a aA F : 
sige Wil appa wstunl to ee ferond ee et 
Whohevohad Klingboysatoutthem, Explained by Julien as refer- 

© Digambara Jainas, ande, vol, i ring to the patchdbhijds, 

P spn. 26, Julien translates gan by “ca 


ty bi ‘uuttheirarms vern;” but it means “a rocky or 
ous to another, a0 were they, precipitous mountain.” 
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Near the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice? on the top of which is a stone stépa 
about a hundred feet high, Here, at the beginning of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives were boundless, a 
Pratyéka © Buddha reached Nirvdna. 

From this going north-west through forests and moun- 
tains about 1800 li, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Késala). 


Krao-sa-Lo (K6sata). 


This country® is about 5000 li in circuit; the frontiers 
consist of encircling mountain crags; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession, The capital” is about 
40 li round ; the soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant crops, The towns and villages are close together, 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
complexioned. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent; they are brave and impetuous, There are both 
heretics and believers here. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence, The king is of the Kshattriya 
race; he greatly houours the law of Buddha, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are about one 
hundred sanghdrdmas, and somewhat less than 10,000 


© Perhaps Mabéndragit 

® A Pratyka Buddha 
has reached enlightenment “for him- 
self alone 5" bat fn not able 
to enlighten others by preaching or 
guiding. In Chinese it w rendered 
fuk high, a solitary Buddha,” forthe 
same reason. 

® To be distinguished from Sri- 
vastt or AyOdhyd, which district was 
also called Kédala or Késala, See 
Wilsqn, Vishew-pur,, vol, ii. p. 1723 
Lanten, Z. 4., vol. {. p. 160, vol. iv. p. 
702, Jt Iny to the south-west of 
Grima and in the district watered 
by the upper feeders of the Mabd- 
nadt and Gédivarl, 

7 There is some unvertainty as to 
the capital of thiacountry. General 
Cunningham, who identifies the an- 
cient Késsla with the modern pro- 


VOL. II, 











vince of Borir or Gondwitna, places 
it at Chanda, » walled town 290 
miles to tho north-west of Raje 
héndri, with Nagpur, Amarivati, or 
Liichpar as alternatives ; the three 
last-natned towns appear to be too 
far from the capital of Kalinga. 
But if we allow tive li to the mile, 
the distance either of Nagpur or 
AmartvattfromRajamahéndri would 
agree with the 100 or 1900 Ii uf 
Hiuen Tsiang. There is much men- 

‘ion in I-taing’s memoirs of priesta 
visiting and remaining at a plaoe 
called Amsravat rmayrofer tp Kb. 
eala, Mr. Ferguson, calculating thedi 
at one-sixth of a mile, suggeata either 
‘Wairagash or Bhindak, both of them 
sites of old cities, as the capital, He 
prefers the former for reazons stated 
U.£.4, 8, NS, vol. vi p. 260), 

° 
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priests: they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle, There are about seventy Déva temples, fre- 
quented by ‘heretics of different persuasions. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old savighdrdma, 
by the side of which is a stdpa that was built by Asdka- 
raja, In this place Tathagata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbe- 
lievers. Afterwards NAgirjuna Bodhisattva (Lony- 
meng-p'u-sa) dwelt in the savighdrdma, The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha”! He greatly prized 
and esteemed Nagirjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut. 

At this time Ti-p’o (Déva) Bédhisattva coming frou 
the country of -Chi-sse-tseu (Ceylon), sought to holda 
discussion with him. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, “Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told Nagfrjuna. He, recog- 
nising his reputation, filled up a pdfra with water and 
commanded his disciple to hold the water before this 
Déva. Déva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple held the pdéra, and with some 
anxiety and doubt returned to Nagirjuna. “What did he 
say,” he asked, The disciple replied, «He was silent and 
said nothing; he only dropped n needle into the water.” 

Nfgarjuna said, “What wisdom! Who like this man! 
To know the springs of action (motives), this is the privilege 
of a god! to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege of 
an inferior saint.* Such full wisdom as this entitles him 
to be allowed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “ What a sayirig is this! is this then the sublime 
eloquence (skill) of silence?” 

“This water,” he (N&gérjuna) went: on to aay, “is 
shaped according to the form of the vessel that holds it; 
seportiy with toy uentlog’ "ho an expreion’ eyo’ Go Murtha 
bd drama the goo apered with Confucius (Julien), 


7 Placed guards round his hut In this passage the title ie referred 
(vatiat te Dava in comparison with Buddha. 
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it is pure or dirty according to the character of things (in it); 
it fills up every interstice; in point of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness™ he, on beholding the water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, he pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraordinary man in here at once, and let him 
be presented.” 

Now the mauner and appearance of Nagirjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted (bowed the head). Déva 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, be sat down awkwardly and talked darkly; but at 
the end of the day his words were clear and lofty. 
Nigarjuna said, “Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former (teachers). I am but an old and infirm man; 
but haviig met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading the truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and propagating the teaching of religion, Truly: this is 
one who may sit ou the upper seat to expound dark say- 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

Déva hearing these words, his heart conceived a degree 
of self-confidence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam through the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval (confirmation 
of his argument), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master; his words escaped him; his mouth was closed; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

Nagarjuna said, “Sit down again; I will communicate 


% T have translated it thus; liter. of unfathomabie fulness, as you 
ally it runs “clear and lmpid and showed it to him,” 
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to you the truest and most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down (taught for 
transmission).” Déva then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, “Both 
now and for ever I will dare to listen to your instructions.” 
Négarjuna Bédhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines; by taking a preparation (pill 
or cake), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years,” so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-rija had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young son who one day addressed his 
mother thus, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate ?” 
His mother said, “There seems to me to Le no chance 
of that yet; your father the king is now several hundred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is the result of the 
religious power of Nag4rjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the Bédhis- 
attva dies the king will also succumb. Now the wisdom 
of this Nagfrjune is great and extensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life, You ought, there- 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire,” 
The king’s son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. The doorkeeper, alarmed, 
yan away,” and so he entered at once, Then Nagarjuna 
Bédhisattva was chanting as he walked up and down, 
Seeing the king's son he stopped, and said, “It is evening 
time now; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ quarters ? has some accident happened, or are 


™ Some attribute 600 years to of the Great Vehicle” (op. cit., p. 77, 
Naghrjuos a8 his term of life (Ves 2, 1). 
ailicf, jisme, p, 76). Thin writer 7° To announce the arrival of the 
saya, “In my opinion the 400 or 600 king’s son (Julien). But it would 
years of life given to Nagérjuna re- soem to mean be ran away through 
fer to the development of the rystem fear, 
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you afraid of some calamity that you have hastened here 
at such a time?” 

He answered, “ I was considering with my dear mother 
the words of different édstras, and the examples (¢herein 
given) of sages who had forsaken (given up) the world, 
and I was led to remark ou the great value set on life by 
all creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily for the sake of those who desired it, Then 
my dear mother said, ‘Not so; the Sugatas (shen shi) of 
the ten regions, the Tathigatas of the three ages, whilst 
living in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. They diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
they gave up their bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus Rija Chandraprabha™ 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his head to the Brihman; Maitri- 
Déla (Ts'e li) raja fed the hungry Yaksha with his blood. 
To revite every similar example would be difficult, but in 
searching through the history of previous sages, what age 
is there that affords not examples? And so Nagirjuna 
Bodhisattva is now actuated by similar high principles; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I had wished to act with violence 
and take the life of a than (commit murder), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse- 
quences. To have taken the life of an iunocent child 
would have been infamous and disgraced my character, 
But the Bédhisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. His 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
pounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as decay- 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus- 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 


7 For the of Chandra dhist Jt, p. 310; for Maitribals, 
prnbha see B: Mitrs's Nepalae Bud. itid.,p. sor > 
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Nagarjuna said, “Your comparisons and your words are 
true, I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to give up all things, regarding the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life,'® continually coming and going in the six ways,” 
My constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king's son, and what is that? IfI were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think well of this, 
for who could then deliver him?” 

Nagarjuna, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
something to end his life with; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if with a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he (the royal prince) fled precipitately 
and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so affected that he died. 

To the south-west about 300 li we came to the Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) mountain The solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
with its mighty precipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvala, for 
the sake of Nagarjuna Bodhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein (in 


% The four modes of life are de- 


with the footprint of Bhima, ie, 
soribed as creatures oviparous, vivi- 


Siva (or, if Bhima, then Dunst), 


parous, born from apawn or by trane- 
formation. See Vajrachkédikd, cap. 2. 
70 ‘The six ways of birth are (1,) ax 
‘Dévas, (2.}aa men, (3.) as Amuraa, (4.) 
na Prétas, (5) ae bene, (65) in 
™ Tt would seem that this is the 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- 
nation a oe peal” bat 
ere fung, ‘‘a peak,” is probably s 
mistake for fung, “a bee” ‘Brak 
mari is an epithet of Durgt or 
Chanda. Assuming Bbandak to 
have been the capital of Kéeala, 
the Winjhtsant and Dowalé Hills, 


would answer to the hill of Sadvaha. 
It in tolerably certain that tho Po- 
lo-yu of Fa-bian ia intended for Par. 
vait (his interpretation of “pigeon” 
(Parivats) being derived from hear- 
tay at BanAras), and this corresponds 
with “Brahmara.” Altogether it 
seems probable that the worship of 
Durgt, or Chayda, or Bhimé, or 
‘Parvati, wos affected in this part of 
Indla, and probably gave rise to, or 
at any rate fostered, the worship of 
Avalokitedvars or Kwan-yin. (Bee 
the question discussed, J. R.A, S 

NS, vol. xv. p. 344.) 
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the middle) a sanghdrdma ; at a distance of some 10 li, by 
tunnelling, he opened a covered way (an approach). Thus 
by standing under the rock (not knowing the way in) we 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
Jong galleries (corridors) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers (turrets), the storeyed building reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with: four halls 
with vihdras enclosed (united). In each vihdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
(cast) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones, From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and then discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
chambers).* 

When first Sadvaha-rija excavated this sanghdrama, 
the men (engaged im it) were exhausted and the king’s 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was heavily oppressed, Nayfr- 
juna addressing him san, “ For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance?” The king replied, “I had formed. 
in the course of reflection a great purpose. I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of Maitréya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted: So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart.” 

Nagarjuna said, “ Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
consequgat on the high aims of a lofty religious purpose 


* It nema to mean that in each personally visited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, and _ seem to- have been: utterly deserted 
each of theso halls had a vikdra snd waste even in Fo-hian’s time. 
which were oopnected. ‘This favours the record of ita early 

“The desoription of this rock- construction in the time of Nagar. 
jonastery in the text shows that juns (about the first century 3.0.) 

same as that described by Or, “as my great heart was 
'a-hian (pp. 139, 140,Beal’s edition). revolving in chance thoughts.” 
Neither Fa-hisn nor Hiuen Teiang 
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are not to be foiled: your great resolve shall without fail 
be accomplished. Return then to your palace; you shall 
have abundance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe the wild country round 
(the mountain wilds), then return to me and quietly dis- 
cuss about the buildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation (turning to the 
right). 

Then Nagirjuna Bodhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction (medicine or 
méicture), changed them into gold, The king going forth 
and seeing the gold, his heart and his mouth mutually 
congratulated each other.* Returning, he went to Nagir- 
juna and said, “To-day as I roamed abroad, by the influ- 
ence of the divine spirits (genti) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.” NfgArjuna said, “It was not by the influ- 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, use it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfil your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus, On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures, The surplus still remaining he de- 
voted to replenish the necessitous (deficient) branches of 
the exchequer, 

Then he summoned 1000 priests to dwell (in the build- 
‘ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray. 
Nfgfrjuna Bédhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by SAkya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations (commentaries) of the Bédhi- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school. Therefore in the first (uppermost) storey they 

% That in his words were in ing, the passage will simply mean, 
ao eee eee 

© If this be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
or eg eg tn 


‘sannipdta clans of books, If, how- books claiming the anthority of 
ever, we adopt M. Jalien’s render- Buddhe’s utterance; (2.) the writ-. 
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placed only the figure of Buddha, and the sidtras and 
Sdstras; in the fifth stage from the top (ie, in the lowest), 
they placed the Brahmans (pure men) to dwell, with all 
necessary things provided for them; in the three middle 
storeys they placed the priests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-riija had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the workmen cost 
nine kofis of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry aud quarrelied, they went to the king to yet the 
question settled. Then the Bralauans said amongst them- 
selves, “The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words,” Then these wicked men con- 
sulting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
saitghdrdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out. 

From that time no priests of Buddha have lived there, 
Looking at the mountain caves (or heights) from a dis- 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them (the caves). 
In these times, when they (the Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to treat any sickness, they 
put a veil over his face on going in and coming out, ao that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after 900 
li or a0, we come to the country of “An-ta-lo (Andhra). 


*AN-Ta-LO (ANDHRA). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called P’ing-k’i-lo (Vingila 7)” 
The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produeq@ abundance of cereals. The temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
Janguage and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they 


ings of the Bédhisativas; (3) the rivers, which was certainly in the 

other miscellaneous books, Andbra dominions.” In tho 
% This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are said to be ruck 

‘Veagi, north-west of Elur lake, be- temples and other remaing 

tween the Gédfvar! end Kyishna 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty saiighérdmas with 
about 3000 priests. There are also thirty Déva temples 
with many heretics, 

Not far from Vinyila (?) is a great satighdrdma with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacrad 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone stipa 
which is several hundred feet high; both the one and the 
other were built by the Arhat ’O-che-lo (Achala).§” 

To the south-west of the savghdrdma of the Arhat 
’Q-che-lo not a great way is a stdpa which was built by 
Aééka-rija, Here Tathfgata in old days preached the 
law, and exhibited his great spiritual powers, and converted 
numberless persons, 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the sarghdrdma 
built by Achala (So-Aing), we reach a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone stdpa. Here Jina® Béd- 
hisattva composed the In-ming-lun (Nydyadvdra-tdraka 
Sdstra or Hétwvidyd Sdstra?)® This Bddhisavtva, after 
Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments (ofa disciple). His wisdom and 
his desires (prayers or vows) were vast. The power of his 
great wisdom was deep and solid, Pitying the world, which 
was without any support (reliance), he designed to spread 
the sacred doctrine. Having weighed®™ the character of 


[nook x. 


® The Chinose translation of the 
Arhat’s name fs “he who ” it 
should therefore be restored to Ach- 
Ara. The restoration otherwise 
might be Achala, who is mentioned 
in an Inscription at Ajajta. Sve 
infra. 

® ‘The phonetic symbols for Jina 
are Chiin-na; it is translated by 
tong shew, “ youth-received,” which 
Julien restores to Kuméralabdhs. 
But thus Jina cannot be translated 
iby either of these phrases. (For an 
nocount of the works of this Bédhis- 
attva, soe Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalegue, 
Appendix i, No. 10), In Hwul-li 


(iv. fol. 5, b.) the translation of 
Chiin-na is simply she, 

There is rauch confusion here, 
‘The text gives only fn-ming-lun, 
which must be restored to. Hétu. 
vidya Séstra; but Julion, in his list 
of errata, p. 568, correcta the text, 
and supplies the title of the work, 
In-ming-ching-li-mentun, ie, Nyd- 
yadedra-tdraka Séatra. This may be 
80, but thia work ia not named in 
Runyiu Nenjio’s Cataloyue ainung 
those written by Jina. 

%-T do not ace in the text that he 

thi ddetra, but consider. 
ing its character (i wei), he, &o. 
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the Hétuvidyd Sdstra, its words so deep, its reasonings 
80 wide, and (having considered) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
(obscwrities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valleys shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain, 
carrying the Bédhisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated (chanted) these words, “In former days 
the Lord of the World virtuously controlled and led the 
people; prompted by his cumpassionate heart, he delivered 
the Hétuvidya Sdstra™ and arranged in due order its 
exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
Lut after the Nirrdpa of Tathagata its great principles 
became obscured ; but now Jina Bédhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the Hétuvidyd astra to spread 
abroad its power (to add its weiyht) during the present 
day.” 

Then the Bédhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumiue the dark places (of the world), on which the king 
of the country conceived a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he (ée,, 
Bédhisattva) had not entered the Vajrasamddhi (or, dia- 
moud Samddhi); then he asked the Dodhisattva to obtain 
the fruit of “no further birth.” 

Jina ysaid, “I have entered Samddhi trom a desire to 
explain a profound s#éra; my heart awaits perfect en- 
lightenment (samyak sambédhi), but has no desire for this 
fruit that admits of no rebirth.” 

The king said, “The fruis of ‘no-birth’ is the aim of 

% Tt does not necessarily mean  Thatis, to sequire the privilege 
Arhat. 


that Buddha composed this work, of an 
Dut delivered (eo) or spake it. 
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all the saints, To cut yourself off from the three worlds, 
and to plunge into the knowledge of the ‘three vidy&s/ 
how grand such an aim! May you soon attain it!” 

Then Jina Bodhisattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
“exempts from learning.” ™ 

At this time Mafijuért Bodhisattva (Miu-ki-ts'iang- 
p'u-sa), knowing his purpose, was moved with pity. Wish- 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him ina 
moment, he came and said, “Alas! how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur- 
pose of saving all! If you would really do good, you 
ought to trausmit and explain the rules of the Yu-kia-sse- 
ti-lun (Yégachdrya-bhimi Sdstra) of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage.” 

Jina Bédhisattve receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him- 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
Hétwidyd Sastra; but still fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the Hétuvidya Sastra%® exemplifying 
the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Yévza discipline. 

From this going through the desert forest south ® 1000 
li or 80, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka),” 


© In the translation of Hwui-lih, 


% «hia fs tho chief, or complete, 
thing. 

"ina also in a phrase to denote ey 
the condition of Arhatebip. 

"The title is defective, Tt pro- 
bably refers to the Nydyadvdra- 
taraka Séstra; but, on the other 
hand, this work was composed by 
Nagfrjuna (see B, Nahjio’s Cata- 
lowe, 1223. The whole of the 
pageage in the text referring to Jing 
is obsoure, and probably corrupt. 


Jatien gives “vers le aud,” which 

pression is quoted by Herguazon 
oR ‘BR. A. 8, NG, vol. vi. p. 262°; 
bat it is simply “going wouth” in 


ee Clied ao the Groat Andbra 
country, Julien has Dhanakachéks ; 
the Pll inserptions at Amartivatt 

Nisik give Dhuttakatake for 
Thich the Eovskrt would be Dios 
yekstake or Dhinyaketake ; and in 
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To-NA-KIE-TSE-KIA (DHANAKATARA). 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital some 40 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and is regularly cultivated, affording abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated, The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce 
and impulsive, They greatly esteem learning. The con- 
vents (sanghdrdmas) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
and ruined; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests, They all study the law of the 
Great Vehicle. There are 100 Déva temples, and the 
people who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs, 

To the east of the capital (the city) bordering on (lean- 
‘ing against)” o mountain is @ convent called the Pirva- 
Sila (Fo-p'o-shi-lo-seng) To the west of the city lean- 
ing against (maintained by) a mountain is a convent 
called Avaraéili These were (or, this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to (for the sake of) Buddha, 


an inscription of 1361 A.D. we have 
Dhényavittpura, and these would 
identify the city of Dhathiakataka 
with Dharanikita close to Amard- 
vatt (Ind. dnt, vol. xi. pp. 95 f.) 
‘Thy symbol te is equivalent to the 
Sanokrit fa. 

W Mr, Fergusson concludes from s 
report addressed to Government by 
the late J. 4 C. Boswell, and also 
from some 8 Captain 
Ross ‘Thomjwon, that altuest beyond 
the shudéw of a doubt BejwAda isthe 
city described by Hiuen Twiang (op. 
cit,,p, 263). But see Ind. Ant, ut cit 

%'The word is key, to bold, to 
rely on.” In the Anatecte (vil 6,2) 
there is the expression Leu yw tih, 
which Dr. Legge translates, “let 
soy attainment in what ix good be 

grasped.” I should suppose, 
avctsbe, tho tent means that the 
Pérvadilii convent waa supported by 


or enclosed by © mountain on the 
east of the city. 

4 ‘The symbol lo appears to bo 
omitted. Fo-lo-po would be equal to 
Parra, 


18 10. fa-lo-ahi-lo, Aparaéild, or 
‘West Mount, Fergusson identifies 
thia with the Amarivat! tope. The 
tope is 17 miles west of Bejwada. 
Tr stands to the south of the town 
of Amarfvatt, which again is 20 
mites north-north-west of Guotir. 
The old fort called Dharnikéta 
(which appears st one time to have 
been the name of the district) je 
just one mile west of Amaravatt, 
“This celebrated Buddhist tope 
was first discoverod by Raja Veh- 
katidri Nayudu’s servants in aD. 
1796: it was visited by Colonel 
Mackenaie ond his survey staff in 
1797; it waa greatly demolished by 
the Raja, who utilised the sculptured 
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‘He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened the moun- 
tain crags, constructed pavilions and long (or, lateral) 
galleries ; wide chambers supported the heights and con- 
nected the caverns! The divine spirits respectfully 


defended (this place); both 


saints aud sages wandered 


here and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Niredna of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymen? and priests who dwelt here together during 


the rainy season. 


When the time was expired, all who 


had! reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled away. After the thousand years the lay- 


marbles for building materials up 
to the yeur 1816. Tt was again 
visited by Colonel Mackenzie, who 
made large excavations, in 1816. 
Further excavations in 1835 (1); exa- 
tuined by Sie Walter Elliot, who 
unearthed the rnina of western 
gateway in 1840. Excavations re- 
commenced (by Mr. R. Sewell) in May 
1877. Further excavations (by Dr. 
Janes Burgess) in 1882-83. Sewell’s 
List of Antiquarian Remains in Ma~ 
dras, vol. i. p. 63. For # full and 
valuable account of the sculptures 
of this tope sew Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, also Burgess, Re- 
port on the Amardeatt Stdpa. An 
inscription discovered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stones of the stiipa proves 
“beyond doubt that the Amaravatt 
stdpa was either already built or waa 
being built fn the second century 
A.D., if nob easliee™ (Burgess, op. 
tit, p. 27). 

iu This would appear to refer to 

is work in conntructing @ sort of 
acted way” leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply apy 
information beyond the fact of the 
excavations in connection with this 
western sasighardma. But were 
these excavations confined to “the 
high mountain on the west of the 
town, full of caves, abutting on the 
ay bel id by fing that tbe 
may be found by su t 
mention of g Hoag sea dy ‘&o., 
was independent of the building of 











the saighérdma. In Hwui-lih there 
ia nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels; he simply 
states that “the eaxtern and wentern 
saighdrdmos were built by a former 
king of thecountry, und hethoroughly 
searched throngh all the examples 
w'ad shih, rulew and patterns) [of 

tar buildings] to be fond 
hia” Hinen Trang anys that 
eastern and western convents wei 
built {tbe symbol oh'a in the 
is tih in Hwui-lib; I regard it asa 
misprint] by » former king,” and 
then he goew on to say thit he 
moreover bored through the river 
valley, hollowed out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions (turreted 
chambers) with Interal galleries, 
whilut wide chambers supported 
(pillowed) the heights ani con- 
nected the caves.” This is all in- 
dependent of building the sarighd. 
rémas. I must confess, however, 
that the position of the stipa, 
seventeen uiiles west of the town, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seems to be a difficulty. With 
reference to Ta-bia, it is gonerally 
translated Baktria (Bretechneider, 
Notices of Mediewul Geoyraphy, &c., 
P. 197). The rules and patterns 
of buildings in Baktria would, I 
should suppose, be those of the 


























Perhaps an explanatoin Greeks 


49 Fan fu, common disciples. 
w« Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Arhats, 
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‘men and saints dwelt together; but for the last hundrel 
years there have been no priests (dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon- 
key, and frightening the disciples; for this reason the 
place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there, 

To the south? of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern, It is here the master of sdstras P’o- 
pi-fei-kia (Bhivavivéka)! remains in the palace of 
the Asuras ('O-ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of Maitréya 
Bédhisattva as perfect Buddha.” This master of és- 
tras was widely renowned for his elegant scholarship and 
for the depth of his vast attainments (virtwe), Externally 
he was a disciple of Kapila’ (Sankhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Nigfrjuna, Hav- 
ing heard that Dharmapala (Hu-fa-p'u-sa) of Magadha 
was spreading abroad the teaching of the law, and was 
inaking many thousand disciples, he desired to discuss 
with him, He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertained that 
Dharmfipala Bodhisattva was dwelling at the Bédhi tree, 
Then the master of édstras ordered his disciples thus: 
“Go you to the place where Dharmapala resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bédhisattva 
(ie, Dharmapla) publishes abroad the doctrine (of Bud- 
dha) bequeathed to the world: he leads and directs the 


308 According to the report quoted 
by Mr, Fergusaon (op, cit, p. 263), 
“immediately south of the town 
(ie, of Bejwidi) in o singular 
inolated nick or hill, along whose 
base and sides there are the remains 
of a considerable number of rock- 
atm Chinese Teing-pin, “he 

in linese Tsing:; s 
ie aca ith actos 
(Fal.) ; but iu Wong-Pah § 193) 
be ia called Afing-pin, which soces 
more accurate, Forthe story of this 
doctor see Wong-Ptth (loc. cit) 

407 in this passage, as in the one 





relating to Kaiyapa in the Kukku- 
tapSda-giri, Julien has quite mised 
the senso; he translates as though 
Bhavaviveka had become a Buddha, 
“8 In the text it iv “externally 
he wore the olothes or costume of 
the Stakhya (Sdng-R'ix), that ia, he 
was a follower of Kapila by cut- 
“ward profession, Julien bas trane- 
lated it as though Sing-lie were 
equivalent to Stsg-kia-chi, but the 
eymbols are quite different, and he 
himself gives Sdikhya as the equi- 
valent of Sing-Fie (pp- 470, 527). 
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ignorant. His followers look up to him with respect and 
humility, and so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
his vow and past determination have borne no fruit! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Bédhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men,’” 

Dharmapfle Bédhisattva answered the messenger thus: 
“The lives of men (or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom; the body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself; I have no time for controversy; you may 
therefore depart—there can be no meeting.” 

The master of Sdstras having returned to his own 
country, led a pure (quiet) life and reflected thus: “In the 
absence of 9 Maitréya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy my doubts?” Then in front of the figure of 
the Bédhisattva Kwan-tsz’-tsai,™ he recited in order 
the Sin-to’-lo-ni (Hrtdaya-dhdrani)* abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhi- 
sattva ap} eared to him with a very beautiful body, and 


19 ‘This passage ix obscure, and I 
offer my translation only as tenta- 
tive. appears to me that the 
message to the Bédhisattva was 
couched ironically. Bh&vaviveks 
challenges Dbarmapila on the 
yround that hia aim has not yet 
Geen sscomplishod. and to go to the 


it of Nagarjuna,” although 
cl t Dliower of Keogh ex: 
his faith by going to Avalb- 
Kitévara. This, joined with the 
story of Sadvahs excavating the 
Brohmars (Durgd) convent for Na- 
girjuna, sbowa that the worship of 


Bodhi tree to worship is foolish and 
inoperative. “Vow to accomplish 
your purpose, ond it shall be accom- 
ie ective of worship or 





r” ‘bis would seein to 
have been the tendency of Nagtr- 
juns’a teeobing, and Bhivaviveks, 
thoagh cutwandly » follower of Ka- 
pila, was yet full of Nagérjuna’s 
spirit. 

1 "That is, until Maitréya be- 
comes Buddba, who is there that 
oan answer my doubte? It is not 
that Maitroye hae become Buddbs, 
Dut until he does so become. 

1 This is indirectly a moet im- 
portant Tt shows that Bhs- 
vaviveks, who was imbued “withthe 


Durgé(the many-armed and the high) 
was the chief feature in the apirit of 
Nagirjune’s teaching; in other 
words, that the furion between Bnd- 
dbism and the native worship of bill 
gods dates from Nagarjuna’ 
and was brought about by 
fluence. 

32 This is a well-known s@tra or 
mantra, has been translated in the 
Journal of the B. A. Sy 1875,p 275 
eee also Bendall, Catalogue of af. 
&o, p. 117, add. 1483. The cee 
Position of this fara ‘moy, T think 

attributed to Nagirfuma, aa the 
founder of the Mahayana doctrine, 

3 This “ beautiful body ” of Aver 
lkitdévara seema to be derived from 
foreign sources, The character of 





ins 
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addressed the master of Sdstras thus: “What is your pur- 
pose (will)?” He said, “May I keep my body till Mai- 
tréya comes,” Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva said, “Man’a 
life is subject to many accidents, The world is as a 
bubble or a phantom. You should aim at the highest 
resolve to be born in the Tushite heaven, and there, even 
now," to see him face to face and worship,” 

The master of ééstras said, “ My purpose is fixed; my 
mind cannot be changed.”45 Bédhisattva said, “If it is 
BO, You must go to the country of Dhanakataka, to the 
south of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
holding (Vajrapdnt) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the Chi-king-bang-t'o-lo-ni 
(Vajrapdnidhdrant), you ought to obtain your wish.” 

On this the master of Sdstras went and recited (the 
dhdrani), After three years the spirit said to him, “What 
is your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence?” The 
master of Sdstras said, “I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitreya comes, and Avalékitéévara Bédhisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment (of 
my desire). Does this rest with you, divine being?” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
“There is an Asura’s palace in this mountain; if you ask 
according to the rule given you, the walls will open, and 
then you may enter and wait there till you see (Mat- 
tréya).” “But,” said the master of Sdstras, “dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 
the beauty may be seen from the  ™ This is the aim of the true 

pistes supplled by Ms, B. Hodgson Badablet convert, to be bora in the 
5 the J , Vol. vi. p. 276, heaven of Maitreya after death, and 
hore ca be lites Sonbe hate there to hear his doctrine, 00 a8 to 
hve’ here = link’ connect sing this be able at his advent to receive his 
worship with thas of Ardbvisura- instruction and ruach Nirwiea, Op- 
splice, the erin, repent pry tothe th foegn thor 
water.” Compare Anaitis as Venus, » Lhe Deities the character of 
and the Venus-mountains in Europe Bhtvavivéks, who had 
(Fenaberg) the wurrival ofthe wor. Dbarmapiis with want of a strong 
abip of hill-gods, (See Karl Blind determination (cath). eo ante, u. 
on “water-gods,"” &e, in the Con- 109. 
temporary Review.) : 
VOL, Il. P 
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appears?” © Vajrapfni said,“ When Maitréya comes into 
the world, I will then advertise you of it.” The master 
of $dstras having received his instructions, applied him- 
self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and for three 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated the words 
to a nicety (mustard-seed)°° Then knocking at the rock- 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. Then an 
innumerable multitude appeared before him looking about 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The master of 
Sdstras passed through the door, and addressing the multi- 
tude said, “Long have I prayed and worshipped with a 
view to obtain an opportunity to see Maitréya, Now, 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is accom- 
plished, Let us therefore enter here, and together await 
the revelation of this Buddha,” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared not 
pass the threshold. ‘They said, “This is a den of ser- 
pents; we shall all be killed” Thrice he addressed 
them, and then only six persons were content to enter 
with him. The master of sdstras turning himself and 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
gaze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed 
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‘US Julien translates this “sur an 
graine de sénevé," Referring to 
my translation in Wong-Pob, § 195, 
I had the honour to e 
M. Julien on the subject, he tly 
allowed that the point was worthy 
of consideration. His words are 





sénevé fat felle que cette graine, 
malgré so its extréme, 
etant projetde Sur Jo pierre, ii iss 
s’entrouvrir comme si ello avait été 
frappée aveo um instrument d’une 
ferea, d'un poids extraordinaire.” 
‘But there is something to be aaid on 
the other side, ‘To repeat eformula 
pet (od angen) bate repens i 
tly ad waguem) 
La of Siddhartha, “the perfect” 


(yik-teai-i-shing), tho son of Sudah6- 
dans, the promised Buddbs, wae 
just this, “the white mustard-seed ” 
(Siddbartha), because he was "per- 
fectly endowed." Whether the 
phrase, “faith asa grain of inustard- 
seed ” (4s xdxxor curdarews) docs not 
mean “ perfect faith” (an Oriental- 
iam introduced into Palestine, de 
used for fut, or xpés) in m point I 
shall not urge; but probably the 
fauiliar story of “Open Sesame” 
is derived from the legend of Bhiva- 
vivéka and the “ mustard - seed.” 
Both Ali Baba and the master of 
#4stras wuoceeded in opening the 
cavern gate by » “‘mustard-wod” 
formula. Cunningham connects the 
bane of te, nee, Diteant 
with this legend (dna Geog, pe 
538). 
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behind them, and then those left without chided them- 
selves for neglecting his words addressed to them. 

From this going south-west 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chu-li-ye (Chulya), 


Cxu-LI-YE (CHULYA OR CHOLA), 


The country of Chulya (Chéla) is about 2400 or 2500 li 
in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted 
and wild, a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lation is very small, and troops of brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of the men 
is naturally fierce; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The sdighdrdmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are'some tens of Déva temples, and many 
Nirgrantha heretics, 

At a little distance south-east of the city is a stdpa 
built by Aédka-rija, Here Tathagata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime 
Jaw, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
Dévas, 

Not far to the west of the city there is an old saghd- 
vdma, This was the place where Ti-p’o (Déva) Bédhi- 
sattva discussed with an Arhat. In the first instance, 
Déva Bédhisattva heard that in this convent there was an 
Arhat called Uttara (Wu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers (shadabhijitds), and the eight vimdk- 
shas (means of deliverance); forthwith he came from a 
distandy to observe his manner as a model, Having 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arhat for a night's 
lodging. Now in the place where the Arhat lived (in his 
cell) there was only one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and showing it to him, begged him to be seated. Having 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samddhi, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then Déva proposed to him his 
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doubts, and prayed him to answer them. The Arhat took 
up each difficulty and explained it. Déva, closely exa- 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in the way of 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of discussion 
the Arhat closed his mouth and declined (was unable) to 
reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, he passed 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned Maitréya. 
Maitréya gave the required explanations, but because of 
their character he added, “This is the celebrated Déva 
who for a succession of kalpas has practised religion, and 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attain the 
condition of Buddha, You do not know this™ You 
should greatly honour him and pay him reverence.” 

In a moment he returned to his seat, and once more 
entered on @ clear explanation (of the difficulties), which 
he expressed in great precision and language. Déva 
addressing him said, “This is the explanation of the holy 
wisdom of Maitréya Bédhisattva. It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound 
answers.” Then the Arhat said, “It is so, in truth; the 
will of Tathagata.” On this, rising from his mat, he 
offered him worship and profound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 1500 or 1600 li, we come to the country of 
Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravida). 


Ta-LO-PI-cH'a (DRAVIDA). 


This country is about 6000 li in cireuit; the capital 
of the country is called Kfschipura (Kin-chi-pu-lo),"® 
and is about 30 liround. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There are 


RY Or, do you not know this? opening (mouth) of the southern 

3 This must ‘be Conjiverau. sea of India, and in the direction 
Ido not think the text in Hwui-lih of Sithala the water journey fs three 
com be construed as Jalien takes it days.” It seems to imply that Con: 
“the town of Xén-chi ia situated or jiveram was the central town from 
aportof thesea.” ‘The original rune which the traffic to Ceylon wan cone 
‘thua: “The town of Zin-ché is the ducted, 
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also many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems 
and other articles, The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous, They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty aud truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India, There are some 
hundred of satighdrdmas and 10,000 priests. They all 
study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-iso-pu) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle, There are some eighty 
Déva temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas. 
Tathagata in olden days, when living in the world, fre- 
quented this country much; he preached the law here and 
converted inen, and therefore Aédka-rija built e¢dpes over 
all the snered spots where these traces exist, The city 
of Kéfichipura is the native place of Dharmapfla BéJhis- 
ativa.? He was the eldest son of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood he exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When he 
became a young man,™ the king and queen condescended 
to entertain him at a (marriage) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart was oppressed with sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, he placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha and engaged in earnest prayer (supplication), 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddha, A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not, After interrogating 
him on the point, the Bodhisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause; moreover he asked per- 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at the wonderful event, and forthwith granted 
his request. The king ordered search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bédhi- 


28 ‘Ta-mo-po-lo-p'u-se, in Chinese Hu-fs, “defender of the law.” 
38 Assumed the cap, toga viriliz. 
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aattva had removed to a distance from the world, driven 
by the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration for him. From the time that 
Dharmapala assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflagging earnestness to learning. Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation we have spoken in the 
previous records,!% 

To the south of the city not a great way is a large 
senghdrdma, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. There is a stdpa 
about 100 feet high which was built by Asdka-rija. Here 
Tathagata, dwelling in old days, repeated the law and 
subdued the heretics, and converted both men and Dévas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, we come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malaka). 


Mo-1o-K1v-cn’a (Manaréta). 


This country is about 5000 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 40 li, The land and fields are impregnated with 


44 Both here and fn the preced- 
ing portion of the ey the 
phrase used is shin fu, which may 
either mean “carried fab f 
(in the senso of divino spirits) or 
“driven by bis own spirit.” Julien 
adopts the former rendering. We 
should in this case have expected 
to find the phrase inves skin, instead 
of ehin, Hwuflib, however, tells us 
that it was “a great king of the 
apirits”’ (one of the Mabidéva-rijes) 
that carried him a 

Wt See ante, vol 
some account of hia writings, com- 
pare Hout th book i. p19 (Ja); 
tee also note &7, book ix. 

33 The distance given (3000 Il or 
s0) south from Conjiveram seema 
to be excessive. St pone of, the 
distances given fuen ‘Taiang 
Seon aor  aoibe depended on 
Compare for example, the dltanoe 
given from Charitrs, in Orissa, to 









p. 238. For 


Ceylon, viz, about 20,000 li. This 
part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be- 
set with difficnities, In the text 
before us, the use of the symbol 
hing would ete Set Be went 
personally to the ita king. 
dom, but in Hwui-lih we are told 
that he heard only of this oountry, 
‘nd his intention was evidently to 
embark, probably at the mouth of 
the Conjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
when he beard from the priests who 
came from that country to Kin-chi 
of the death of the king Raja Buna 
Mugalin andthe famine. Mr, For. 
peo, assuming Nellore to hava 

the capital of Obdla (I may 
here notice, by the way, that the 
symbols used for this 











Siyeti, co that the “Djo 
adopted by J ie ie the 0 of 


is the same as 


Sebo Sa the Siywk), is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
the valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera- 
ture is very hot, The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow the 
true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do- not 
esteem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. ‘There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
the walls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred Déva temples, and a 
multitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthes, 

Not far to the east of this city is an old sanghdrdma 
of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
shrubs; the foundation walls only survive. This was 
built by Mahéndra, the younger brother of Aédka-rija, 

To the east of this is a stdpa, the lofty walls of which 
are buried in the earth, and only the crowning part of the 


cupola remains, This was 


disposed to refer Kin-chi-pulo to 
Nagapattanam, and 80 over the 
difficulty which arises from Hwui- 
Tib’s rewark that “the town of Kin- 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the 


water-road to Ceylon,” and also the 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or 
16001i, But this would involve us 


in subsequent difficulties; the name 
of Kanichfpura, moreover, is the 
well-known equivalent for Conji- 
veram, and it is impossible to dis- 
regard this, M. V. de St. Martin, 
relying on Hwni-lib, says (Mémoire, 
. 399) that Hiuen-Tsiang did not 
go farther south than Kafichtpura, 
‘but, on the other hand, Dr. Burnell 
fs of opinion that Hiven-Toiaug 
returned from Malakata to Kafich!- 
pure (Ind. Ant, vii. p. 39). It is 
vertain that on his way to the Kon- 
kan he started from Dravida; Iam 
disposed, therefore, to think that he 
did not go farther south than Kin. 
chi, In this case the subsequent 
acdtunt he gives us of M: 

Mount Malaya, and Potarake, is 
derived from . With regard 





built by Agdka-rija, Here 


to Malaktte, Dr. Burnell ins shown 
(loc. cit.) that “this kingdom was 
comprised roughly in the delte of 
the Kavért.” “This would lead ue 
to suppose that the capital was 
somewbere near KumbhaghOyam or 
Avtr; but how then sball wo ac- 
‘count for the 3000 li of Hinen- 
Teiang? the actnal distance south 
from Conjiveram to thin neigh 
bourhood being only 150 miles, on, 
st moat, 1000 li. For an account 
of Kumbhagh6nam, see Sewell, Lista 
Gf Antig, Renaine in Me 
vol i, p. 274. Dr. Burnell gives 
the name Malaikayram sa pot 
sibly that by which KumbhaghOpam 
was in the seventh century 
{ibid} Tn a note the Chinese editor 
remarks that Maledtte is also called 
Chi-mo-lo; Julien. restores this to 
‘Tehimor (p. 121, 1), and also to 
mS Li : . Th 4 a 
a L ave given 
Peston for thinking that Chloe 10 
Is the equivalent for Ktimte (J. R 
‘A. &,, vol. x¥. p. 337). 
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aR 
Tathfgata in old days preachéd the law and exhibited his 
miraculous powers, and converted endless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it has exhibited spiritual signs, and 
what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this country, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains! remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mountain 
torrents. Here is found the white sandal-wood tree and 
the Chan-t'an-ni-p'o (Chandanéva)™ tree. These two are 
much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished by 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hill, 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be seen 
entwining it: thus itis known, Its wood is naturally cold, 
and. therefore serpents twine round it, After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark it In the 
winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down, 
The tree from which Kie-pu-lo (Karpiira) scent is pro- 
cured,#” is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 
sappy, it has no smell; but when the wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits; then in the middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) long-nao-hiang, 
the dragon-brain scent. 


18 ‘These mountains, or this moun- 
tain, bordering onthe sem may ether 
rey it the Malabar Ghats gene- 
rally or, more probably, the detached 
mass of theGhata south of the Koim- 
batur gap, apparently the true Ma- 
laya of the Pauranik liste, See 
Ind Ants vol aii. p. 38 Sewell 

The term Ma-la-yo 





at oy ra if this district of Malaya, 
ing on the sea,” was @ part 
oF the kingdom of Malaktita, that 


the Intter cannot be confined to the 
delts of the Kavért, but must be 
extended to the southern sen-coast, 
This would explain the alternative 
name of Cbi-mo-lo(Kumér). Malaya 
means suy “mountainous region.” 

ean Tati a toe ee the sandal- 

(dul, m3), 
are Julien, note 2 (in 

loc), and sad Baraout, Introd, to Bud- 
dkiam, p. 620, The Malaya moun- 
tain is called Chandanagiri, part 
of the aouthern range of the Ghats, 
‘Decause of the exndal-wood found 
there (Monier Williams, Sanso, Dict, 
®. v. Chandana}. 

12 That is, camphor, 
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“Yo the east of the Melaya mountains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (Pétalaka)2® The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous ; its aides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged. 
On the top of the mountain is a lake; its’ waters are clear 
asa mirror. From a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palaceof the Dévas. Here Avalékitésvara? in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
see this Bédhisattva do not regard their lives, but, cross- 
ing the water (fording the streams), climb the mountain 
forgetful of its difficulties and dangers; of those who 
make the attempt there are very few who reach the 
summit, But even of those who dwell below the moun- 
tain, if they earnestly pray and beg to behold the god, 
sometimes he appears as Tsz'-tsai-t'ien (1évara-déva), some- 
times under the form of a yégi @ Pdmgupata); he ad- 
dresses them with benevolent words and then they obtain 
their wishes according to their desires, 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border! 
of the sea, is a town ;1* this is the place from which they 


4% The situation of this mountain 


p. 40). Julien sayz, “Going from 
has been discussed (J. K. A. S,N8., 


‘Malakats in s north-eastern direc- 


vol. xv, p. 339 

10 Sea vol. i, p. 60, 1. 210. 

™ The symbol used implies “a 
division of the sea,” sa though it 
were at a point where the sos 
divided into an eastern und western 
ocean, 

Wl ‘There is no name given ; it in 
simply stated there is a town from 
which they go to Ceylon. If it 
were intended to give the name 
Charitrapara to it, there would be 
no symbol between tho word for 
olty or town” and the word “go.” 
‘M. Julien’s parenthesis has misled 
Dr. Burnell and othera Dr. Bur- 
nell baa also argued on a mistaken 
tranelation ax to the position of 
this town, which be identifies with 
Bavértpatianam (Jad, Ant, vol. vil, 


tion, on the borders of the sea is 
& town are Marga Chari- 
‘trapura).” Conf. gute, p. +0 
55. But, in fact, ‘he original 
states. “Going from this mountain, 
ie, Mount Malays, in a north- 
eastern direction, thers is n town at 
‘the sea-dividing.” So that Dr. Bur- 
nels ‘conclusions, so for as this part 

i ent goes, are not sup. 
ported by the tart. ‘On the other 
hand, it is stated by I-tsing that 
“going west thirty daya from Que- 
dh, merchants wsed to arrive st 
Nagavadans, whence after two 
days’ voyage they reach Ceylon” 
WB A. S, NS, vol. xiii. p. 562). 
"This looks as though Nigapsttsnam 
were the town referred to by Hinen 
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start for the southern sea and the country of Sing-kia- 
Jo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by the people that 
embarking from this port and going’ south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Siznhala, 


END OF BOOK X, 
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BOOK xl 


Contains an account of 


Kingdoma, vie, (1) Stng-ia-lo ; 


(2) Kong-kien-na-pu-lo ; (3) Mo-ho-la-cha,; (4) Po-lu-kie-che-p'os 


(5) Mo-la-pro; (6) 0-cha-li; 
'O-nan-to-pu-lo ; 








) Kiech’a; (8) Fa-la-pi; (9) 


(0) Su-la-ch'a; (11) Kin-che-los (12) U-she- 


yenena,; (13) Bhirkietu,; (14) Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-po-to + (15) Sin-to, 
(16) Mo-lo-san-pu-lo; (17) Pofa-to; (18) O-tien-plo-chi-lo ; (19) 
Long-bie-lo ; (20) Po-la-we; (zt) Picto-hi-lo; (22) O-fan-cha; 


(3). 


SAne-K1A-Lo (Suiemaza).! 


TuE kingdom of Simhala is about 7ooo li in cireuit;? 
the capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile; the climate is hot; the ground is regularly culti- 
vated; flowers and fruits are produced in abundance, 


The population is numerous ; 


their family possessions are 


rich in revenues, The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned# and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit, 


i Shishala or Ceylon wae not 
visited by Hiuen Teiang, for reasone 

ven in’ the last book, Fa-hian, 

jowever, resided in the sland for 
two yeats (cap, 40). For the vari- 
ous bames by which this island has 
been known, wo may refer to Vin- 
cont (Navy of the Ancients, &e.) 
Colonel Yule doubta whether we 
owe the name Ceylon or Sellan to 
Sitihala (Marcy Polo, tl. p. 254, 
note 1), Childers traces the deriva- 
tion of the word Elu to this name 
Sihale (Notes on the Sinkalere Lan- 
guage), Bee tnd. Ant, vol ii Pp 
338 


*¥or the exaggerated re] 
concerning the size of this 
we may refer to Tennent’s Ceylon, 
cap, £, and Yule, Marvo Polo (vol. 
ii, els 4 n. 1) The clrenit of the 

‘is really under 700 miles, 
we pit therefore allow 10 li 
the mile if Hiuen Tsiang’s 
ment is to be received. Fa-hian 
much more nearly correct in his 
figures, but in bis account we must 
substitute Length for breadth (cap. 


. 

a ‘This must refer to the anit 

population ‘The Sitthalese are tali 
comparatively fair. 
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This country was originally (called) Péo-chu* (Ratna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits§ 

After this there was 2 king of a country of Southern 
India, whose daughter was affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli- 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Resting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 
woman on his back, went away and entered a lone vulley 
in the deep mountains He caught the deer and gathered. 
the fruits according to their season, with which to nourish 
her. In the course of time she brought into the world a 
boy and a girl In form and features they resembled 
luman beings, but in disposition they were like the beast 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed of 
great bodily strength, so that he could subdue the wildest 


< That is, the ‘isle or inlet of 
gemma” Sot wan called 

abe of te ninth Sie Se 

P. 255). favanese 

for precious stone is sa, and 
from this, some think, comes the 
word Bailén or Ceylon (sbid,) In 
apy case the name iteclf, ‘‘gem- 
island,” was an old one; the regular 
formation would give ve Hatns- 
dvips, 

°'The construction of the text 
amd context is a little unumual. It 
seems to imply that because the 
island abundantly 
and precious stones, it was Sreng: 
place for demons and spirits, or 
demons. Of conrae it refers to the 
Rakshests or Yakkhints, 


op. tit, 
word 


tos d'uma tentative de Esiudo scolias- 
tio da Bpopeta Portuguesa (Lisbos, 
1880), pp. BP 40-755 ‘or Ind, Ant., vol. 

xl. Dipavairie, ch. 
dnd. alt, vol i p. 





243 n.; Burnonf, Jntrod., 1 PP 198 f. 
It owes its origin probably to the 
tle, rape of » woman during » seaboard 
Some of the northern tribes 
(invaders of India) aitnciad the 
name of lion (sisaba or 1), 
Fo-sho, v. 1788, There are oo thee 
eventa (obscure in themselves, yet 
pee connected) which happened 
lia about the time of Buddha: 
{1.) The invasion of north-west of 
India by the Vrijjis; (2.) the in. 
carsion of Yavanss into Orissa 5 (3.) 
the invasion and conquest of Ceylon, 
gems by Vijaya. These events may have 
had a mutual relationship; the 
of the Vyljjie from the 
north-west would drive the intor- 
aediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Orissa some of the adventurers 
‘would start for freth conquests by 
ses Procisely similar eventa o¢- 
curred in the west a few centuries 
afterwards, Sempare Fergunton 4 
Cave Temples of India, p. 5! 
Abstradt-of Four Lectures, Tntroduc: 
tion, ix., x, xi, and aleo the seulp- 
tures in the Gapdie Gumpha and 
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beasts. When he came to man’s estate” the wisdom of 
his manhood also came, and he asked his mother, saying, 
“What am I to be called? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother isa human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together?” Then the 
mother related the old story, and told it to her son, . Her 
son, replying, said, “Men and beasts are of different 
kinds, We ought to hasten away from this.” The mother 
replied, “I should have fled long ago, but I cannot help 
“myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
home whenever his father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difficult 
(position in which they were placed). And now on a cer- 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to carry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by men. The mother then said, “ You ought, both of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transaction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
would lightly esteem us.” 

On this she returned to her father’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
ancestors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed her, saying, “From what 
kingdom do you come?” She said, “I belong to this 
country, Having wandered throngh strange places, we 
have come back, mother and son together (to our 
home)." 

Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
vided them with necessary food, And now the lion king 
returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away through the mountains and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roaring 
frightfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
mangling every living thing. The town-folk weut forth, 


Rani ke Nur caves, Ferguson, op, 7 Reached the age of twenty 
ity pl 1. ‘years,—Julien. 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They beat the drums, sounded the conch, and with their 
‘bows and spears formed a large company; but yet they 
lagged behind (delayed) in order to escape danger, Then 
the king, fearing that their courage was little organised 
a band of hunters to capture the lion. He himself went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops, 
amounting to tens of ‘thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
(in search of their prey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Not being captured in the hunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the affliction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely published. 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his mother 
and aaid, “ We have suffered much from hunger and cold. 
I certainly will answer to the appeal. Perhaps we may 
thus get enough to support us,” 

The mother said, “ You ought not to think of it; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though we be wretched through want? this is no reason 
why you should encourage a wicked and murderous 
thought.” ® 

The son said, “ Men and beasts are of a different kind, 
‘What room is there for the question of propriety in such 
a matter as this? Why should such a thought interfere 
with my plan?” So seizing a knife and concealing it in 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this 
, thousand people and ten thousand horeemen assembled 
in crowds (like the clouds and vapour). The lion lay hid 
in the forest, and no one dared to approach him. On this 
the son forthwith advanced to him, and the father, tame 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving affection all 


8 The virtue (viz., of manliness) 9 Wicked, i, unnatural, against 
which influenced them did not pre- nature. 
vail (far). 
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his previous hate, Then he (the son) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his bowels, but he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was ripped up, 
aud he died in agony.° 

The king then said, “Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed?” Allured by promises of re- 
ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish- 
ment on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee! Your deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
beast whose G (passions) it is difficult to assuage, and whose 
hateful tempers are easily aroused ; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellious (unnatural) disposition, I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from the country as the punishment of your crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the kiny’s 
words not violated.” On this he prepared two large 
ships (boats) in which he stored much provision (cured 
rice or other grain). The mother he detained in the 
kingdom, and provided her with all necessary things as 
the reward of the service done. The son and daughter 
each were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned to 
the chance of the waves and the wind. The boat in 
which the son was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Ratnadvipa. Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children, Thus he extended his race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they pro- 


% ‘The eave pictures from Aj the of Vijaya and the “lion” 
given in Mrs, Git Lim avceet legen ses ules Basgoss, Cove 
India, pp. 300 #, seem to refer to Temples, &o., pp. 312 £ 
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ceeded to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes, They then built 8 city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force; and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lion)! 
they called the country (ajter his name) Sithhala, 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the séa till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with her 
engendered a clan of women-children, and therefore the 
country is now called the Country of the Western 
‘Women ;—this is the reason. 

The men of the Sinha kingdom are small in stature 
and black-complexioned; they have square chins and 
high foreheads; they are naturally fierce and impetuous, 
and cruelly savage without hesitation, This is from their 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast; but 
another version of the story is that they are very brave 
and courageous, 

The records of the Buddhist religion say: In the 
middle of @ great irou city of this Ratnadvipa (P'ao-chu) 
was the dwelling of the R&kshast women (Lo-t’sa). On 
the towers of this city they erected two high flaystaffs 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhibited 
according to circumstances” (to allure mariners), when 
merchants came to the island (Ratnadvtpa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding 
flowers and scents, and with the sound of music” they 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 


4 Ohih-ere-tacu, Vion-catching ; the favourable flag or signal was 
this seems alo to be the meaning shown; but if the pe Aer her 


[Boor xz 


Of eimhala, where la means to eateh voy 
us fake. ‘The Dipacamta brings 
‘Vijaya, the son of Shhha, from 
Simbepara in Léle (Gujarst). 
circumstances were pro- 
yom they agitated the lucky 
or drapery; if th se 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved 
the unpropitions sign t would 
eee tat is ship Sree 
near the shore as if $o anchor, then 


ee ee unfaroarable 
player rit may 
mean that the signal was to allure 
mariners. 

‘8 The curious parallel between 
tho ways of these Rékshests and 
the Sirena bas attracted frequent 
notice. Compare Pauranias, book 
x. cap. vi, Zetor feos drdwheus 
dered, viz, of thove who had lise 
tamed to their song, Homer, Odyn, 
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to enter the iron city; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of Jambu- 
dvips called Siing-kia (Sirhha) whose son was called Sang- 
kia-la (Sithhala), His father having grown old, he was 
deputed to take charge of the house (family); he em- 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre- 
cious stones; driven by the winds and waves, they came 
to Ratnadvipa, 

Theu the Rakshasts, displaying the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and went forth with scents and flowers and 
the sound of music to meet them, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. The prince of the merchants ac- 
cordingly, matched with the queen of the R&kshasts, 
gave himself up to pleasure and indulgence, The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and g0, 
in the course of time, a son was born to each, After 
this, the Rakshasts, feeling tired of their old partners’ 
love, (were preparing to) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to seek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, S&ing-kia-la, moved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought some mode of escape, and coming to the iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed « great tree, and questioned them, 
saying, “Who are you thus bound, and why these miser- 
able cries?” They replied, *Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all Rak- 
shasis? In former days, they allured us to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this prison, and are gradually devour- 
ing our flesh, Now we are half eaten up; your turn too 
will soon come.” 


xil, 178, &e., with the account in Ind, Antig., gol x. p. 291, and the 
the text and in the Romantic Academy, Aug. 13, 188t, Pp. 120, 
Legend of Buddha, p. 339. Bee also 121, 

YOu. IL, Q 
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Ther S&ng-kia-la (Sizhbala) said, “By ‘what device 
then may we escape this danger?” ‘They replied, and 
said, “We hear that on the sea-board there is a divine 
horse}* and whoever prays with supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across,” 

Sithhala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to assemble altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance, Then 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said, 
“Each one of you grasp my hairy coat and look not 
behind; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger’s way. I will conduct you back to 
Jambudvipa, to your happy homes (country).” 

Then the merchants, obeying his directions, did each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hairy coat 
(of the divine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
through the clouds, and passed the sea to the other side. 

Then the Rakshasis, perceiving all at once their hus- 
bands had escaped, spake one to another in surprise, 
and asked where they had gone. Then, taking each 
her child, they traversed to and fro the air. Perceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shore, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight to follow 
them, Not an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with mingled joy and tears, they came, 
and for a time restraining their grief they said, “We 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and made 
it our care to provide you homes, and for long have 
loved and cherished you, but now you are departing 
and deserting your wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us! 
‘We pray you stay your departure and turn again with us 
to the city.” 


“4 The horse is called Kéai in the departure of merchants (sce 
the Aiiniliromans ‘Sttra (Ro- note in the Romantic Leyend), 
mantic Legend, loc. of.) The re- Avuldkitéévara ia often epoken of 
ference appears to be to the change as white bore, de, as one who 

Gf monsoon, which would favour came scroas the sea, 
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But the minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
fo consent. The Rikshasis, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppress their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at length returned 
in company with the Rakshasis. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back, 

Now the wisdom of Sitbhala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

‘Then the queen of the Rakshasts returned alone to the 
iron city; on which the other wemen addressing her said, 
"You are without wisdom or astuteness, and so you are 
abandoned by your husband; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On this 
the Rakshasi queen, taking her child, hastened her flight 
after Sirnhala. She indulged before him in excessive 
Vlandishments and entreated him tenderly to return. 
But Sizhala repeated with his mouth some spiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandishing a sword, he said, 
“You are a Rikshast and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no union between 
such ; if you trouble me further with your entreaties I 
will take your life.” 

The Rikshast woman, knowing the uselessness of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to Sitnhala’s house, she addressed his father Sirhha, and 
said, “I am a king’s daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Sinhala took me as his wife, and I have 
borne him ason. Having collected gems and goods, we 
were returning to my lord’s country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Sitnhala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
mountains with great difficulty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a word displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter. words and 
raged on me as if he were a RAkshasa.” If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off; if 
s1 stop, then Iam left alone in a strange place: staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.” 

Sithhe said, “If your words be true, you have done 
tight.” Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Not long after Sisnhala came, and his father addressing 
him said, “How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made go little of your wife and child?” Sirn- 
hala said, “This is a R&kshasi” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother; then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, turned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the Rikshast went to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished to punish 
Sirnhala, but Sitahala said, “The delusive influence of 
Rakshasts is very great.” 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’s words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind (feelings) by her 
fascination, addressed Sithhala and said, “Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect: her 
in my after-palace.” Sinhala said,“ I fear she will cause 
you some misfortune, for the Rakshasas eat only flesh 
and blood,” 

But the king would not listen to Sizhhala’s words, and 
accordingly took her as his wife. In the middle of the 
night following this, flying away, she returned to Ratna- 
dvips, and calling together 500 Rakshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the building and devoured their flesh and 


15 Or, it may be, “ag ifI were a serve that in the previous sentence 
"and so Julien translates where Situthala draws his aword he 

it, Tn this cose we should calls hora Réksheas, not » Rakshaat, 
the symbol iu (woman); but I ob- so that either translation is correct 
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drank their blood, whilst ‘they carried off the rest of the 
corpses and with them returned to the “ island of gems.” 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king's gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together (into 
the house), Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein, but only gnawed bones, The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries, Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Sithhale related to 
them from beginning to end the whole story, The 
ministers and people then saw from whence the evil 
came, . 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the Lest 
person to appoint to the high dignity (of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Sirhhala, (so conspicuous 
Jor) religious merit and wisdom, Then speaking to- 
gether, they said, “With respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the same time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession; if he have no natural parts (shill or 
tact), how could he direct the affairs of state? Now this 
Simhala appears to be such a man: he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity;# by the effect of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and he has 
loyally warned the king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself; the succession should be 
his.” 2 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised him to the honourable position of king. 
Sithhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

18 Viz, of the Rikshaste, 
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not able to do so, Then keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor- 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous; then he made the following decree, 
“My old merchant friends are in the country of the 
Ra&kshasts, but whether alive or dead I cannot tell. But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them from their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king. 
dom ; to preserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this he arrayed his troops and embarked, Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was agi- 
tated? 

Then the Rakshasis seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them, But the king, thoroughly understand- 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing 
Then the R&kshasts were driven back, and fled precipi- 
tately to rocky islets of the sea; others were swallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison; they delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores of jewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to change 
their abodes, he (Sizhhala) founded his capital in the “island 
of gems,” built towns, and so found himself at the head of 
akingdom, Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Sitnhala. This name is also connected with the 
Jétakes, relating to Sakya Tathigate, 

The kingdom of Sirnhala formerly was addicted to im- 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha's death the younger brother of Aédka- 
roja, Mahéndra by name, giving up worldly desires, 


¥ It would seem that “the evil flag” was s signal to warn the RAk- 
ebaata of danger, 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship, He gained 
possession of the “six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this country. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffused the be- 
queathed doctrine. From his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed 100 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests, They princi- 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dharma of the Sthavira (Shang-ts’o-pu) school of the 
Mahfyana sect2# When 200 years had elapsed,}* throngh 
discussion, the one school was divided into two The 
former, called the Malfvihfravasinas® (Mo-ho-pi-ho- 
Jo-chu-pu), was opposed to the Great Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle; the other 
was called Abhayagirivasinas ('O-p’o-ye-k’i-li-chu-pu) ; 
they studied both vehicles, and widely diffused the 7ripi- 
takas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom.* ‘Their correct conduct was an example for 
subsequent ages; their manners grave and imposing. 


38 TheMahayans, orGreat Vehicle, 


ia generally supposed to have been ian, 


unknown in the Southern school ; 
but it ia an elastic term, and in the 
prosent instance would refer pro- 
‘bvably to the developed doctrine (in 
what direction we hardly know) of 
the old school of the Sthaviras or 
elders, 

% That is, as it seems, two hun- 
dred yeara after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the 
period referred to would be about 
the time of the reduction of the three 
pifakas ty writing in Ceylon, viz., 
BC. 75 Does the phrase just fol- 
lowing this, “they widely diffused 
the ‘Tripifukos,” refer to this 
event? 

© This school evidently followed 
the teaching of tho Mabtvihira 
priesta. The Mabavibira was about 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- 
radbapura. It was built by Déva- 





Dampiyatissa, about 250 ac. (Fa- 
& 39.) Compare Jtpavarhea 
(Oldenberg), xix. 10,  Oldenberg 
takes some remarks respecting the 
Atthakathd preserved in this monas- 
tery, op. cit. Inérod., pp. 6, 7. See 
for sume notice of the vihAra, Beal, 
Fa-hian, p. 159, 2. 1. 
Faas Bor some sors the Ab- 
ri vibira wee Dtpavemec, xix. 
14. 173 Beal's Faskiam p. Tira. 1 
Tt scems to bave been the vibéra in 
which the tooth-relio was exhibited, 





Fe-hian, 157. 
® “Meditative powers " and “wi 
dom.” This would indicate a de- 


veloped form of belief. It, corre- 
to the chi wan school of 
-tal in China, ‘The same steps 
which led to the formation of the 
school there may have marked the 
development in Ceylon, Tt repre 
venta & compromise between quict- 
iam and practice of rules. 
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By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Bnd- 
dha's tooth, several hundred feet high, brilliant with 
jewels and ornamented with rare gems. Above the vihdra 
‘is placed an upright pole on which is fixed a great Padma 
raja (ruby) jewel? This gem constantly sheds a brilliant 
light, which is visible night and day for a long distance, 
and afar off appears like a bright star. The king three 
times a day washes the tooth of Buddha with perfumed 
water,“ sometimes with powdered perfumes. Whether 
washing or burning, the whole ceremony is attended with 
a service of the most precious jewels. 

[The country of Sithhala,* formerly called the Kingdom 
of Lions, is also called the Sorrowless Kingdom; it is the 
same as South India. This country is celebrated for its 
precigus gems; it is also called Ratnadvipa, Formerly, 
when Sakyamuni Buddha took an apparitional body called 
Sithhala, all the people, and priests, in honour of his 
character, made him king,’ and therefore the country was 
called Sirnhala, By his mighty spiritual power he de- 
Btroyed the great iron city and subdued the Rakshast 
women, and rescued the miserable and distressed, and 
then founded a city, and built, towns, and converted this 
district, In order to disseminate the true doctrine, he 
left a tooth to be kept in this land, firm as a diamond, in- 
destructible through ages. It ever scatters its light like 
the stars or the moon in the sky, or, as brilliant as the 
sun, it lights up the night, All those who fast and pray 
inits presence obtain answers, like the echo (answers the 
voice). If the country is visited by calamity, or famine, 
or other plague, by use of earnest religious prayer, some 


"2 For some notice of the rubies 1405). have translated portion of 


of Ceylon, see Marco Polo, book iii, the pasaago, the reet will be found in 
See w note at the end of this Hook xi. 
*4 Or, Gay thrice washes, &c. —™ Or the Aséks kingdom, Com- 


covery 

%™ This end the following para- perethe Aéika ganion ef Ravana, in 
6 aro in 3 

grophe aro in ted in the text; the Ré 

ey belong to the time of the Ming © To do him honour, 

dyunety (Khisd yeer of Yunglo, a. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes the evil. It is now 
called Si-lan-mount,* but formerly Simnbala country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the vikdra of Buddha's 
tooth,” which is decorated with every kind of gem, the 
eplendour of which dazzles the sight like tat of the sun. 
For successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fun-nai-‘rh (Alibunar’?), a man of: So-li 
(Chéla),2° is strongly attached to the religion of the 
heretics aud does not honour tlie law of Buddha; he is 
eruel and tyrannical, and opposed to all that is good, 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the. tooth 
of Buddha") 

By the side of the vikdra of Buddha's tooth is a little 
vikdra which is also ornamented with every kind of pre- 
cious stone. In it isa golden statue of Buddha; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life, He afterwards ornamented the headdress (the 
ushyisha) with a precious gem, : 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the vikdra and' take the 
jewel. Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, then, finding his 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, “ Formerly 
when Tathfgata was practising the life of a Bédhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 


® Si 
to gui, 
be Silangiri, reminding us of the 1.1.; Eastern Monachtem, by Spenco 
Sirenum scopuli of Virgil, in, v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226, 
$64. It is evident that this mame = For bolt sev Marco Polo (Yule), 
‘waa given to Ceylon before the Por- rol. ii. p. 272. The Chéjas bad just 
tuguese strived in Tndis before this conquered the Pallavas. 
This has been already stated in“! ‘The rest of this will be 
the previous section. For an ac- found at the end of this book (xi) 


aban. Shan corresponds count of Buddha's tooth snd the 
@ name therefore would sihdra, seo Beal’s Fakion, p. 153 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life down to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
etands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone, His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the gem, The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it; on 
which they all exclaimed and said, “This is the gem 
which our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you want to sell it surreptitiously to us?” Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case, The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, “ Buddha himself gave it to me. I 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth, 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down, The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affected 
by @ sincere and firm faith, He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue, Because the head of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now, 

By the side of the king’s palace there is built a large 
kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests 
arrive with their pdéras to receive their allowance.* 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country has been 
in confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 


 Fachian also alludes to this charitable mode of feeding the print 
BAIS5, op: eit 
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In a bay on the coast of the country the land is rich in 
gems and precious stones. The king himself goes (there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects, The inhabitents of 
the enpital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. What they obtain is different 
according to their religious merit, They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity, 

On the south-east corner of the country is Mount 
Lanki™ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 
by spirits that come and go; it was here that Tathigata for- 
merly delivered the Ling-kia-king (Lanka Stira or Lankd- 
vatdra) 

Passing seawards to the south of this country some 


38 Marco Polo (cap, xvi) alludes 
to the pearl-fisheries off the weet 
coast of Ceylon. He mentions 
Rottelar as the place of rendezvous, 
Colonel Yule thinks that this is 
Putlam, the Pattéla of Ibu Batuta, 
‘With reference to the account given 
by Marco Polo of the fishery, it is 
curious how, in all ite particul 
(except that of the charmers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearlfishery at La Pag, on the 
coast of Lower California, I have 
viviied that fishery, and inquired 
into its management. The _mer- 
chants fit out the boate and pay 
the gangs of drivers (uso); the 
shella are brought up in the same 
way aa described by Marco Polo. 
The heap vach day is divided into 
three parts—one for the State 
{estado}, one for the Church (The 
‘Virgin), one for the chief merchant 
(armadir), or eometimes, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they bave 
a proportion of the last heap for 
themselves, The vharka which 
abound at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (#0 
clear is tho water under a cloudleas 
and reinless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the Tintero (the tiger akark). 
dive just as Marco Polo 








describes; dates from a.D. 443, but thie 


and I may add that I never found 
one of them (experts though they 
were) remain down more than 5 
seconds, 
‘4 Lanka is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at otber times applied to the 
whole island. Moreover, it in some- 








lars tinea distinguished from Ceylon 
nd deveribed « merit 


on the same meri. 
dian as Ujjayint. The mountain 
in wpoken of ns throe-penked (tri- 
Eéfa) in the Ramayana. It was the 
abode of Ravaga. 
® The Laskdratdra Sttra or the 
Saddharma Laikdeatara Sétra be- 
longs to the Inter development and 
ia of & mystical character, It re- 
fera everything to “‘the heart,” 
which is‘sitnply the all-pervading 
4tman, There are three trans- 
lations of the @dfra in China; 20 
B. Nanjio, Catalogue, 175, 176, 
etl of 176, the one 
tering-Lanké-vit 
justif 7 in cons 
as to Vai 
bidherma, ‘eho arrive 
A.D. 526, trom South India, at- 
his faith to the teaching of 
this stira; it was therefore com- 
before’ hia time, The ear- 
translation i> China (No. 175) 
i 
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thousands’ of li, we arrive at the island of Narakira 
(Na-lo-ki-lo). The péople of this island are small of 
stature, about three feet high; their bodies are those of 
men, but they have the beaks of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only on cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Buddha more than 100 feet high, 
It is sitting facing the east. In the head-ornament 
(ushntsha) is a stone calied Vueh-ngai-chu (Chandra- 
kanta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme- 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, aud along the ravines of the pre- 
cipices®* 

At one time there was a band of merchants who were 
driven by the winds and waves during « storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. The sea-water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, when the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle forth, and they obtained 
deliverance, They all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought, and were affected with a profound faith; they 


incomplete; the next (No. 176) 
dates from an. 5143 the third 
from a.n. 700. following 
juotation from Csoms Kortsi is 
Yound in Spence Hardy's Manual 
of Buddhiam, p. 356. “The second 
treatine or edtra in the fifth volume 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans- 
leit drys Laikdvatdra makdydna 
Sdtra, & venerable stra of A a 
principles (or speculation) on 
visiting of Lanks. 
Livored at the request wot the tard 
of Lanks by 3 when he was 
in the city of LandkA on the top of 
the Malaya mountain, on the som 
ith many priests 
and Bodbisattvas.”” It is stated by 


dharma ; “it consists of 3000 loess, 
and states that Ravage, lord of 
Lankt, having gone to the Mala. 
Pog mountain, there heand the 
istory of the Buddbas from Sakys 
Sinbs, and’ obtained Boddhynina” 
(@id.) Lankégiri, then, is probably 
the same xe Mount Potaraka 
spoken of st the end of the tenth 


™ Perhaps the Maldive Islands ; 
but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 

‘Nérikers means cocsa-n 

® Julien trupelates, “when the 
moon is about to reflect its light 
from thia jewel (fy refichir oa 
dumiére) ; " but the literal rendering 
ia, “when the moon is sboui to 
tarp baok its light,” thet is, “to 
wane.” 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to be hidden 
‘behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 
Then the merchent-chief ssid, “It cannot have been 
specially on our account that the water ran down. I 
have heard that there is a pearl ‘loved by the moon,’ 
when the moon’s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Buddha must be one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed the mountain to examine the case, they 
saw that it was a Chandrakinta pearl in the head-orna- 
ment of the figure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

Crossing the sea many thousand li to the west of 
this country, we come to a large island renowned for 
its precious atones (or Mahfratnadvipa); it is not in- 
habited, except by spirits, Seen from a distance on a 
calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 
valleys. Merchants going there are much surprised to 
find nothing can be procured, 

Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravida) and 
travelling northwards,* we enter a forest wild, in which 
are © succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil- 
lages.% rigands, in concert together, wound and cap- 
ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Kottkan4pura).” 


‘Konc-KIN-Na-PU-LO (KoNKANAPURA), 
This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital is 


% Both General Cunningham 
‘and Mr. Fergusson give thedirection 
north-west. ‘This is a mistake (Anc. 
Geog., p. 5525 J. R.A, &, vi, 266) 5 
but Hwui-lih kas north-west. He 
moreover says that the pilgrim re- 
turned to the north-west. If we 
adopt the reading north, then the 
route wold be « retum one 
The origin, as it secins, of the error 
in direction must be traced to M. 


V. de St. Martin (Mémoire, p. 400), 
who seems to adopt Hwui-lih's text 
as his guide, 

39 "The passage may also be trans- 
Inted “passing through (or by) @ 
deserted town and many little vil- 


Houitih gives Kin-na-pu-lo, 
although in Julien we find Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo, It may be an error in 
the text. In the passage before us 
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3000 li or so round. The land is rich and fertile; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. The cli- 
mate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick, Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent, There are about 100 sazghdrdmas, 
with some 10,000 priests (followers), They study both 
the Great and the Little Vehicle, They also highly 
reverence the Dévas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which many sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great sarighdrdma 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great vihdra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarvar- 
thasiddha (Yib-tsai-i-sh’ing) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne, 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which occasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

By the side of the city is a great sartghdréma in which 
is a vihdra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
Maitréya Bédhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about ten feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Arhat Wen-'rh-pih-i 
(Srutavirhéatik6ti).t 


the country is Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
which ia restored by Sulien to Kon 
kopApura, It fs stated that this 
countay is in Southorn India. There 
Ja no agreement as to the alte of the 
capital, V. de St. Martin takes the 


pilgrim Bayete to Vanavgei 
(lémoira p. ot), | General Cun- 
M@ngham’ thinks oat Anagundi on 


the ‘northern bank of the Tdiga- 
bhadré river is the place indicated 
(Ane. Geog, p. 532), Proges) Mr. 
Fergusson would take the pilgrim 
from N&gapattag to the centre of the 
‘Maistr plateau somewhere asst of 


Bednore (J. R. A, &, N.S, vol. vi, 

267). Assuming, however, that his 

route waa north, and that he waa 

returning towards the neighbour- 

hood of Chands, we should bave to 

look for the capital of Kong-kin-na 
near Golkonda, 


“o For some reference to thin 
person see ante, p. 187, 0. 3. It 
ecoms likely that Poe aifasion fa tho 
text is to Sons Biutikanys, as he 
was a disciple of Ks 
dwelt in Southern 
xvii. p. 32). 
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. To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tala 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves (of this tree) are long 
and broad, their colour shining and glistening. In all 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on, In the forest is a stdpa, Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain, Beside this is a stdpacontain- 
jng the bequeathed relics of the Arhat Srntavirnéatikoti. 

Not far to the east of the city is a stdpa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
still about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this stiipa is a relic of Tathagata, and on religious days 
{holy days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tathagata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Not far to the south-west of the city is a stdpw about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by Aédka-raja. 
Here the Arhat Sratavimnéatikéti exhibited great mira~ 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the side of it isa savighdrdma, of which only the founda- 
tions remain, This was built by the fore-named Arhat, 

From this going north-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers inflict 
injury on travellers, Going thus 2400 or 2500 li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-ch’a (Malarashtra).® 


Mo-no-L4-cH’a (ManARAsatna). 


This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital * 
bordera on the west on a great river. It is about 30 li 


“ “The groat kingdom ;” the due south of Bharoch (the next 
country of tho Martthas station) instead of oust, Mr. Fer- 

® There have boon various sur- names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
rises aa to the name of this capital Paitan. However, the distance and 
‘M. V. de St Martin names Deva- diroction from the capital of Kon. 
giri or Daulatabad, but this fs not KkapSpura is about 400 miles N.W. 
on # river. General Cunningham ‘Thi seema to bring ua near the 
thinks Kalyin or Kalyé.! is the river Tapti, or perbsps the Ghirnd 
place intended, to the west of which river. 
flows the Kalléea river ; but ‘thia is 
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round, The soil is rich and fertile; it is regularly culti- 
vated and very productive, The climate is hot; the dis- 
position of the people is honest and simple; they are tall 
of stature, and of @ stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful; to their enemies relentless. 
If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves, If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assist- 
ance, If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning ; then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with lances (spears), When one turns to flee, 
the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down (@ 
person who submits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with woman’s 
clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself, 
The country provides for a band of champions to the 
number of several hundred, Each time they are about ta 
engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine, 
and then one man with: lance in haud will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them in fight, If one of these 
champions meets 2 man and kills him, the laws of the 
country do not punish him, Every time they go forth they 
beat drums before them, Moreover, they inebriate many 
hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to fight, 
they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them, 

‘The king, in consequence of his possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt, He 
is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Pulakééi (Pu- 
Jo-ki-ahe), Hie plans and undertakings are wide-spread, 
and his beneficent actions are felt over a great distance, 
His subjecta obey him with perfect submission. At the 
present time Siliditya“ Mahrija has conquered the 
nations from east to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 

4 ‘That ts, Siladitye of Kananj (vol. i. p. 22004.) 
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submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, 
and himself gone at the head of his army to punish and 
subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered their 
troops. 

. So much for their habits, The men are fond of learning, 
and study both heretical and orthodox (books). There are 
about 100 satighdrdmas, with 5000 or so priests, They 
practise both the Great and Small Vehicle, There are 
about 100 Déva temples, in which very many heretics of 
different persuasions dwell, 

Within and without the capital are five stdpas to mark 
the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. 
They were built by Asdka-raja. There are, besides these, 
other stdpas made of brick or stone, so many that it would 
be difficult to name them all. 

Not far to the south of the city is a satghdrdma in 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. 
Its spiritual powers extend (far and wide), so that many 
of those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained 
their wishes, 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun- 
tain with towering crngs and a continuous stretch of 
piled-up rocks and searped precipice. In this there is 
a saighdrdma constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the (or open 
into the) face of the rocks. Storey above storey they are 
backed by the crag and face the valley (evatercourse).® 

This convent was built by the Arhat Achira (O-che- 
Jo).@ This Arhat was a man of Western India. His 


@ This must refer to the famous 
Bauddhs rock-temples at Ajantd, 
in the IndhyAdr! range of hills, cut 
in the lofty and almost perpendi 
rocks that hem ine wild secluded 
glen. ‘Seo Fergueson and Burgess, 
Cave Temples, pp. 280-347 ; Arch. 
Sur, West, Ind, Reports, vol. iv. pp. 


‘32 %5 the inscription on the 
VOL It, 


Chaitya cave, No. xxvi, at Ajanta, 
we read that “ The ascetic Sthar 
Achala, who glorified the faith and 
‘was grateful, caused to be built » 
mountain dwelling (édagrtha) for 
the Teacher, though his desires 
wore falglled” (Arsh, Ser Wea 
Reports, vol. iv. p. 135). in 
apparentiy deoides the name of the 
Athst mentioned here. But aa tho 
R 
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mother having died, he looked to see in what condition 
she was re-born, He saw that she lad received a 
woman's body in this kingdom. The Arhat accordingly 
came here with a view to convert her, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth, Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where his 
mother had been born. A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unlucky sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
frait (of Arhatship). The Arhat, moved with gratitude” 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember- 
ing the end of such (good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this sarghdrdma, The great vihdra of the con- 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Buddha about 70 feet or so high, Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without suppmt. The space between each 
canopy “ is about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat, They also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers; others say by the virtue of some magical com- 
pound; but no trustworthy account has yet explained 
the reason of the wonder. On the four sides of the widra, 
on the stone walls, are painted different scenes in the 
life of Tatlh&gata’s preparatory life as a Bodhisattva: the 


Ohinese translation of the name ix matters very often are in India. 


So hing (be who does, or, the doer), 
we retain the equivalent Achfra. 

# Compsre the words of the in- 
scription given in the preceding 
note, “ who glorified the ‘ith and 
was grateful 

4 Seo the drawings of Cave xix. 
and of the dagaba in it, Buddhist 
Cave Temples (Arch. Sur. W. ind. 
Rep., vol. iv., pl xxx., xxxi. 5 Cave 

‘emples, pL xxxvi, xxxvil The 
measurements given “by a 
are vastly exaggerated, as auch 


But possibly there may have been a 
structural building against the face 
of the rock, with a dagaba of Iatger 
dimensions, though by uo means of 
the size indicated in the text. Tt in 
more probable, however, that the 
report is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the rock-cut chaityas, 
Hiuen Tsiang does not appear to 
have visited them personally, 

© In mossic, “carved and in- 
laid ” {feou Low). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended his 
acquirement of the holy fruit (@f @ Buddha), and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying his Viredna. These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
fineness. On the outside of the gate of the saighdrdma, 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and the 
left, there is a stone elephant. The common report says 
that sometimes these elephants ulter a great cry and the 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina (or Channa) 
Bédhisattva * often stopped in this saryhdrdma. 

Going from this 1000 li or so to the west, and crossing 
the Nai-mo-to (Narmada) river, we arrive at the king- 
dom of Po-lu-kie-che-po (Bharukachheva; Barygaza or 
Bhar6ch).4 


Po-LU-KIE-CH’E-P’0 (BHARUKACHHA). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, Its capital 
is 20 liround. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and shrubs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea- 
water to get the salt, and their sule profit is from the 
sea. ‘The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent ; 
the disposition of the people crooked and perverse. They 
do not cultivate study, and are wedded to error and true 


© This must refer to the famous 
Ajantd frescoes. 

‘.'This seems to refer to two 
elephants in alto rilievo that were 
seulptured on the rock in front of 
Cave xy,, but which ae now soarcely 
recognisable, See Fergusson ai 
Bargess, Cave Temples, p. 306. 

2” Jour. R. Vol. 3x. p. 208, 

® Hwuilih gives north-west. 
M. Julien has tr: slated, it north- 
east, et mistake (Vie, &o., p. 203). 

Bharéch appears ins Pali in- 

ion at Junnar (arch Bu. 1 Sur. Tet. 
Rep. .. vol. iv, p. 96) under 

form Bharukachha; in avatsit it it 

is Bharukachchha (Bh. Sarhha, 

40, xiv. 11, xvi 6; Vassilief, p. 
















45) and Bhrlgukachcha (By Par 
viii, 18, 213 ds. Res, vol. 
10g 5 inscrip, in J. Amer, Or. oes 
vol. vii. p. 33) or Bhrigukehétra— 
from the locality being the tradi- 
tinal residence of the sage Bhrigu- 
rishi, ‘The Bhargava Brahmays of 
Bharéch are the representatives of 
‘an early colony of the xchuol of 
Bhyigu. Bhérukachhs isrepresented 
by the Greek Bapiyata curépioy of 
Ptolemy (lib, vii. c 1, 62) and of the 
author of the Periplue Mar, Eryth. 
(s, 42, &e.) ; Strabo {lib. xv. o 1, 
73) has Bapyézy. See Lassen, J. 4.) 
vol. i pp. 133, 136. It was from 
Bharéch the Sramans came who 
‘burnt himself at Athens, 
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doctrine alike. There are some ten sanghdrdmas, with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to the Great Vehicle 
and the Sthavira school. There are also about ten Déva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

Going from this® north-west about 2000 li, we come 
to the country of Mo-la-po (Malaya). 


Mo-za-P'o (MAzava). 


This country is about Gooo li in circuit. The capital 
is some 30 li round, It is defended (or supported) by the 
Maht river on the south and east.” ‘The soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests, Shrubs and 
trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities, The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat bis- 
cuits and (or, made of) parched corn-flour, The disposition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence, Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., Malava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness (umantty). They are 
of an intelligent mind and exceedingly studious; never- 
theless the men of this country are given to heretical 


% The geography of this part of 
the pilgrim's route is Involved in 
obscurities, I can only therefore 
offer some remarka on the text. 
In Hwui-lih the symbol used ia chi, 
not hing, from which it might have 
been gathered thet Hinen Tsiang 
did not himself visit this sountry, 
or at least on this occasion, 
the text the symbol hing rae eH 
that no weight can be given to this 

‘ition, 

If this country be Mélava, it 
lies north-east irom Bharéch. But, 
on the other hand, it does not follow 
that the route was # direct one. 


‘The pilgrim and his companions 
from Ceylon may have travelled 
cast towards the head waters of the 
Mahi river, and then north-west. 
It is said in a note to be the same 
asthe southern Lo-lo (Lira) country. 

* The syinbol ku implies that 
the capital waa “held by” (either 
detended ov supported by} the Mabt 
river on the svuth-east, or on the 
south and east. This would seem 
to take us tu the neighbourhood 
of Dongarpér (Highinstone's mop, 
Cunningham considers Dharanagara 
to be intended, in which V. de St 
‘Martin agrees, 
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belief as well as the true faith, and so live together. 
There are about 100 satghdraémas in which some 2000 
priests dwell8 They study the Little Vehicle, and be- 
loug to the Sammatiya school. There are 100 Déva 
temples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but principally the PAgupatas (the cinder- 
covering heretics). 

The records of the country state: Sixty years before 
this ® flourished Sildditya, a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning; his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures,” 
and deeply respected the three treasures. From the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim- 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants and horses drank water that had 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured, Such 
were his love and humanity. During the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vitdra. He ex- 
hausted the skill of the artists, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it In it he put images of the 
seven Buddhas,* Lords of the World. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called Méksha mahdparishad, and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them “the four things” in religious charity; he also 
gave them sets of three garments used in their religious 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
substances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 


® This can hardly refer to  % See ante, book ii, note gt. 
Usjain, therefore, because we are Viviparous, oviparous, born 
told subsequently that the cunvents from spawn, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about (fa) [water-insects, and so on}. 
300 priests in them. It ie curious, "© Buddhas, dharma, suigha. 
however. that the cireuit of this © For the seven Buddhas con- 
capital, thirty Hi (Julien has tenty sult Kitel, Handbook, «, v. Sapta 
Hi, by mistake), and thet of Ujjain Buddha 
are the same. 
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torious custom has continued in practice without inter- 
ruption till now. 

To the north-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Bralmans® By the side of it isa 
hollow ditch; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, but though through decades of days 
the water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
stdpa. The old traditions of the country say: Formerly a 
Brihman of an exceedingly haughty miud ® fell alive 
into this pit and went down to hell. In old days there 
was a Brihman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane.- He was 
acquainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
were in his hand; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish, The king very highly es- 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him, He had some 1000 disciples, who appreciated 
his doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of himself, “I am come into the world for the pur- 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mahéévaradéva, Vasudéva, Nairi- 
yanadéva, Buddha-lékanftha, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their effigies, and pay them worship and honour, 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living, Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 
dose bra fy ot Abe Denes ig ted coat be aes Els 
named by Arrian (Szped. Alex, telia. 

vi 7) and by Diodorus, called by © Or it may be a proper name, 


him Harmatelia (vii. 465). See “the grest-proud Bribmay.” 
also Cunningham, Ane Geag., DP. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal-wood figures 
of Mahéévaradéva, Vasudéva, Narayanadéva, Buddha- 
lékanfitha, and placed them as feet to his chair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this chair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit, 

Now at this time there was in Western India a 
Dhikshu, Bhadrarachi (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) by name; he had 
thoroughly exhausted the Hétuvidya (Séstra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of different discourses (treatises). 
He was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex- 
ceeding goodness (morality) spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and was contented with his lot, seek- 
ing nothing in the world, Hearing (of the Brdiman) he 
sighed and said, “ Alas! how sad, This age (time) has no 
(one worthy to be called a) man; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act as he does in defiance of 
virtue.” 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he eame 
to this country. Whilst dwelling therein his mind was 
made up and he acquainted the king with it, The king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him; 
but, in consideration of his high purpose, he forced himself 
to give him honour (to treat him with respect), and so he 
arranged the chair of discussion and called the Brihman. 
The Brahman hearing it smiled and said, “ What man is 
this who has dared to conceive such an idea (to cherish 
this determination).” 

His disciples having come together, and many (hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as hearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down, Then the 
Brahman, sitting on his chair which he carried with 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach- 
ing of the heretical schools, 

The Bhikshu, with a clear distinction, like the running 

© Or, it may pomsibly be, “different systems,” 
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of water, encircled his arguments in order. Then the 
Brahman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, “For a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation; you have deceived the 
sovereign and affected the multitude with delusion, Our 
old rescripts say, ‘He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to suffer death.’” Then he prepared to have a heated 
plate of iron to make him sit thereon; the Brahman there- 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
(deliverance). 

Then Bhadraruchi, pitying the Brahman, came and 
requested the king, saying, “Malidraja! your virtue ex- 
tends far and wide; the sound of your praises resounds 
through the public ways, Then let your goodness extent 
even to protect this man: give not way to a cruel design, 
Pass over his want of success and let him go his way.” 
Then the king ordered him to be placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages (as an 
impostor), 

The Brihman, nettled by his defeat, was so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu having heard of it, went 
to condole with him, and said, “Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renown is spread 
through ell parts; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is there of reality in fame?” The Bribman, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
the system of the Great Vehicle, and treated with con- 
tumely the holy ones who had gone before ; but the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lost before the earth 
opened and swallowed him up alive; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-west we come to a bay of the sea, then 


Literally, the passage rans, because it is sometimes used so ; it 
“From this, south-west, we enter a ly refers to the gulf of Kachh. 
sea-blending, or » confluence of two Hwui-llh does not mention this 
eons.” Thave translated it “bay,” gulf, but takes us away from the 
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going 2400 or 2500 li north-west we come to the king- 
dom of ’0-ch’a-1i (Afali). 


*O-cH'A-LI (ATALI).7 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital of 
the country is about 20 li or so in cirenit. The population 
is dense; the quality of gems and precious substances 
stored up is very great; the produce of the land is suffi- 
cient for all purposes, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces the hu- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like those of the 
Sz’chuen pepper (Shuh tsiax); it also produces the hiwn-lu 
perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the thang-li8 The 
climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The disposition of 
the people is cold and indifferent, They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Respecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of the people, these are much 
the same as in the country of Malava. The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worship princi- 
pally the spirits of heaven, aud their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectarics of different 
characters congregate, 

Going north-west from the country of Mflava, after 
passing over 300 li® or so, we come to the country of 
K’ie-ch’a (Kachha). 


“elty of the Brikmays” the same 

distance as in the text to 'O-ch’a-li. 
* 'O.ch'sli appears to be far 

north of Kachh. May it not have 


‘been Uchh orBahwalpur? Thereis wwellia 


# town called Atari in the neigh- 
Bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, 
Ane. Geog., p. 228); but it in diff 
cult to know whet could have taken 
the pilgrim there, Thia place is 
identified by Cunningham with the 
city of the Brahman, taken by 
Alexander the Great (2 ¢.) 


* Can thie be the Sélai from 
which Kimdura, Gujarkti Kindru 
or Silainothipa, Indian gui, clibs- 
num, is obtained? te (der. 

thurifera, serrata anc 
4s found in Oud, Kanal 24 Ke 
idwad. jum), ti 
ein ot Beleasadenron "race 
Jenghis, pubescens, snd muah, a also 
produced in Kackh and Sindb. 

In Hwui-lib, the distance is 

“three days’ journey. 
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K'r-cn’a (Kacuwa).” 


This country is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li, The population is dense. The establish- 
ments wealthy. There is no king (great ruler) amongst 
them; the country is an appanage of Mélava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
satghdrdmas, with about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. There are also several 
tens of Déva temples with very many unbelievers (sec- 
taries). 

From this going north™ rooo li or so, we come to 
Fa-la-pi (Valabhi). 

Fa-La-Pt (VaLasit), 

This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. The character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
Malava. The population is very deuse; the establish- 
ments rich, There are some hundred houses (fimvilies) 
or s0, who possess a hundred lakhs, The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred sanghdrdmas, with 
about 6000 priests, Most of them study the Little 


Vehicle,” according to the 


%® The distance is to be reckoned 
from the kingdom or country of 
‘Malava, i the place ia not named. 
General Cunningham proposes to 
read 1300 li from Dhfir to Khéda; 
this last place is a large town of 
Guijardt, situated between Abma- 
dabad and Khambay, and would be 
in ite Sot = some as 
Kheda, whi in ia the equiva. 
High atone tig be cr 

rch’a, allt might be cor 
‘to Kheda, is the 

aganlah The distance, 
three days,” in Hwui- 
lib, seems to confirm the 300 li in 





Sammattya school, There 


the text. We must therefore retain 
the restoration of Kachba, 

‘Although we should expect 
the direction to” be south from 
Kachh, the reading is north, both 
im the text and in Hwub-lih; 
wherever the Valabht of Hiuen 
Telang was situated, it is naid to 
have been ‘the kingdom of the Nor- 
thern Lira (Lo-lu) people,” (Note 
in the Chinese text). 

Ins plate deed of 
Gubsoéua of Valathi, he saya, “In 
order to obtain for my parents and 
for myself benefite in this life and 
the next, I have granted, by liba- 
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are several hundred Déva temples with very many sec- 
taries of different sorts, 

When Tathagata lived in the world, he often travelled 
through this country. Hence Aégéka-rija raised monu- 
ments or built stdpas in all those places where Buddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Ksbattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of Siladitya-rija of Malava, and 
son-in-law of the gon of Silfditya, the present king of 
Kanyakubja, His name is Dhruvapata (T'u-lu-h’o- 
po-tu).® He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
“precious ones.” Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
quisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts, Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
(or the virtuous) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.* The great priests 


tion of water, to the communtty of 94. The “eighteen schoola” here 





the reverend Sakya Bhikshus be- 
longing to the eighteen schools 
(nikdyd) who have come from vari- 
ous directions to the great convent 

ihdra) of Duda.” Ind. 
P. 175. This Dudga 
danghter of Dhruvaséna 
T's cister (1d, p. 106), and so o 
grand-daughter of Bhatirks, the 
founder of the Valabhi dynasty. 
In another copper-plate of Guhu- 
sina, he makes a grant to ‘the 
foreign monks belonging to the 
eighteen sohoola, and living in the 
Abhyanturiké vibira built by the 
venerable MimA, and situa a 
to the monastery of Bhatarka, pre- 
sented to the Hajnethéntya Sura.” 
dnd, Ant, vol. v. p. 2063 conf. 
Vasullief, Le BouddR., p. 63. Arch. 
Sur, W.'Ind. Heports, vol. sii, p. 








ig) 
mentioned point to the Hinnyana 
doctri 


ine, 

% Dr. Bubler argues that this 
king was the onme as Siliditya VE, 
surnamed Dhribhata, {which he 
aupposes to stand for Dhruvabhata, 
“the constant warrior”), of whom 
we have a grant dated “Sam, 447” 
(Ind. Ant, vol. vii. p. 80), General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
(4. & Reports, vol. 16, 18) ; 
but Burgess is disposed to regard 
this king as the Dhruvaséna II. of 
ae t grant dated “Sam. 310” 
(Arch, Sur, W. Ind., vol. it, pp. 82, 
ff.); and  Oldenberg, as bly 
Dhérabhats, the cousin of Dhrn- 
vaséna IL (ind, Ant, vol. x. p. 


219). 
Os, he reverenoes religion and 
makes much o1 widens, 
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who come from distant regions he particularly honours 
and respects. 

Not fer from the city is a great savghdrama which 
was built by the Arhat Achdra ('O-che-lo);* here the 
Bédhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati” (Kien-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
*0-nan-to-pu-lo (Anandapura). 


*O-NAN-TO-PU-LO (ANANDAPURA), 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 20. The population is dense; the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
Malava” The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as those of Malava, There are some ten 
savgharamas with less than 1000 priests ; they study the 
Little Vehicle of the Sawmatiya school. There are 
several tens of Déva temples, and eectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Valabht 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Surishtra), 


Su-za-cn’a (SURASHTRA).? 
This country is 4000 li or so in circuit, the capital 


1 Thin is confirmed by a grant 
of Dbaraséna If of Valabbt, in 
which the Sanskrit name of the 
founder is given ss Atharya (Ind. 
Ant, vOL iv. p. 164 1.5 vol. vi. p.9)- 
Talien bas Achfra;" the Chinese 
translation so-hing’ requires this 
restoration. 

7 Sthiramati Sthavirs was one 
of the famous disciples of Vaen- 
bandhu, the twenty-first patris 
who wrote commentaries on all 
the works of his master. He is 





who founded the vikdra 
Bappapada ut Valabhi (Ind, Ant, 


vol. vi p.9; Vassilief, p. 78; M. 
‘Muller's India, p. 305 ; B. Nanjio’s 
Cat. Budd. Trip., c. 372). Gupa- 
mati was also 6 disciple of Vasu- 
Dandhu. He had a famous disciple, 
‘Vasumitrs (Pho-shu-mi), who wrote 
‘& commentary on Vasubandhn's 
Abhidharmakéahat (Bunyin Nanjio's 
Cat, Bud. Trip, 00. 375, 3775 M. 
Muller, Jndia, pp. 305, 309, 310, 6325 
Burnouf, Jntrod., p. 505; Vassil 





Pp Pr 
Bee Ind, Ant, vol vii; Ar. 
Bur. W. ind, vol. it. p. 83. 
78 Gurdshtra, or Suritha, or Sorath. 
As this district ia in’ the Gujartt 
peninsuls, it is difficult to under- 
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about 30 li, On the west the chief town borders on the 
Mabt river; the population is dense, and the various 
establishments (families) are rich, The country is de- 
pendent on Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; 
flowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
yet there is no cessation of tempests, The manners of 
the people are careless and indifferent ; their disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine, There are some fifty sat ghdrdmas in this king- 
dom, with about 3000 priests; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle. There are a 
hundred or so Déva temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts, As this country is on the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities, 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjanta),” on the top of which is a satighdrdma, The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side, The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams flow round its 
limits, Here saints and sages roam and rest, and Rishis 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabht 1800 li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara), 


Kivu-cue-Lo (Gurssara). 
This country ® is 5000 li or so in circuit, the capital, 
stand how its chief town “on the 


west” borders on the Maht river ; 
perhaps it should be “on the east.” 
‘But thia part of the pilgrim’s narra- 
sive seems te be carelessly written. 

‘erhaps, as Fergusson supposes, the 
cotigingl docaments had besa lost in 
crowing the Indus at Attok {see 
Book xii.}, and the details supplied 
from memory or notes. For re- 
marks on localities see V. de St. 
Martin, Mémoire, p. 405 ; Gunning- 
ham, Ane, Geog., p. 325. 


7 The old Prikyit name of Gir 
nfira, close to Junigadh in Kthia- 
wad; the Sanskrit form is Ujjay- 
ante (Mah4bh., lit, 8347 1.) Lassen 
Und. Alt,, vol. i. p. 686 n.) misplaces 
itat or near Ajanta It is sacred 
to Néminitha, the twenty-second 
Jina, and Urjayats (Colebrooke, 
Exsays, vol, ii. p. 2123 Arch, Sur. 

r. Inet, vol. i. p. 129), and is 
call ta. 

© Prof. R. G. Bhiydarkar sug- 
geste that Kukura, » district meu- 
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which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo,™ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Surfishtra. The population is dense; the estab- 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
(wealth). They mostly are unbelievers ; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha, There is one savighdrdmma, with about 
a hundred priests; they are attached to the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle and the school of the Sarvfstivadas. There 
are several tens of Déva temples, in which sectaries of 
various denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat~ 
triya caste, He is just twenty years old; he is distin- 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

From this going south-east 2800 li or so, we come to 
the country of U-she-yen-na (Ujjayant). 


U-SHE-YEN-NA (Ussavant), 


This country * is about 6000 li iu circuit; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and manners of the 
people are like those of the country of Surasltra, The 
population is dense and the establishments wealthy. 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of 


Déva temples, occupied by 


tioned in an inscription of Pulu- 
mayi at Nasik, and in the Rudra- 
daman inscription at Girnfira, might 
be Kiu-che-lo, but the Chinese syl- 
Inbles are against such an identifica- 
tion (Trans. Int. Cong. Orient., 1874, 
p. 3125 Arch, Bur, W. Ind. Rep, 
vol. iv, p. 109, and. vol, ii. pp. 129, 
13%, Gurjara is certainly the proper 
representative, and the district as 
well as the Ianguage extended into 
the southern parts of modern Fa 
ating and, Mand. 

Ind, Alt, vol i p, 3365 Gacbeocke, 





sectaries of various kinds. 


Euoys, vol. it PB 3t m5 Roja. 
tarasig., v. 144 

 Baimée ins Réjputina (lat. 
25° 48'N., long. 71°16" EH.) From 
this ‘neighbourhood several of the 
clans in Kathidwhd say they origi- 


2 Frat or Ujjayint in _pro- 

the capital of Avanti in 

wa, the capital of Tisatanes 

(Chashtans), the ‘Ofqen of Ptohmy 

Mb, vil. 63) and the Perish. Mar. 

Lassen, dir (o xvi) Bole, die Ind, 
LB oe 
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The king belongs to the Brahman caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law. 

Not far from the city is a stipa; this is the place 
where Aédka-rija made the hell (of punishment). 

Going north-east from this 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi-ki-to. 


CHI-KI-To, 


This country is about 4000 li in circuit; the capital is 
some 15 or 16 li round, The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility; it is regularly cultivated and yields abundant 
crops; it is specially adapted for beans. and barley ; it 
produces abundance of flowers and iruits. The climate is 
temperate; the people are naturally virtuous and docile; 
most of them believe in heretical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. There are several tens of sanghdrdmas 
with few priests, There are about ten Déva temples, which 
some thousand followers frequent. The king is of the 
Brihman caste. He firmly believes in the (three) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those who are distinguished 
for virtue. Very many learned men from distant coun- 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north goo li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mahéévarapura), 


‘Mo-HI-SHI-FA-10-PU-LO (MAHR&VARAPURA). 


This kingdom is about 3000 li in circuit; the capital 
city is some 30 li round. The produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdom 
of Ujjayani. They greatly esteem the heretics aud do 
not reverence the law of Buddha, There are several tens 
of Déva temples, and the sectaries principally belong to 
the Pagupatas, The king is of the Brahman caste; he 
places but little faith in the doctrine of Buddha, 

From this, going in a backward direction to the country 
of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara) and then proceeding northward 
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through wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 1900 1i, 
eroasing the great river Sin-tu, we come to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Sinch). 


Sry-ru (Srxpx). 

This country is about 7ooo li in circuit; the capital 
city, called P’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo§ is about 30 li round, 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro- 
duces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts, The camels are small in size and have 
only one hump. They find here a great quantity of salt, 
which is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt, In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine, The disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive; but they are honest and upright, 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction, They 
study without aiming to excel; they have faith in thelaw 
of Buddha, There are several hundred sasghdrdmas, 
occupied by about 10,0c0 priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammattya school, As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains and the forests. There nizlt and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquirement of the 
holy fruit (of Arhaiship), There are about thirty Déva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate, 

The king is of the Sidra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is by 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When Tathagata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore Aséka-rdja has founded 
several tens of stépasin places where the sacred traces of 


 Vichavay julien. _Rein- and Beo Ind. Ant, 
ud suggesta Vasmapura or Balma. ‘al. vill. p. 336 
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his presence were found. Upagupta the great Arhat, 
sojourned very frequently in this kingdom, explaining the 
Jaw and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated 
hy the building of sanghdrdmas or the erection of sffpas. 
These buildings are seen everywhere; we can only speak 
of them briefly. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thonsands (a very great many) of families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
blcodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their livelihood, 
They have no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor; they shave their heads and wear 
the Kashdya robes of Bhikshus, whom they resemble out- 
wardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
affairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow (little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle, 

The old reports state that formerly these people were 
extremely hasty (impatient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, who, pity- 
ing their perversity, and desiring to couvert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa~ 
bilities. Thus he led the people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accepted his teaching and respectfully 
prayed lim to direct them in their religious life. The 
Arhat perceiving that the hearts of the people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the three “ Refuges” and 
restrained their cruel tendencies; they entirely gave up 
“taking life,” they shaved their heads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bhikshu, and obediently walked uccord- 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 

% Bk, vill. ; Barnoul, Jatrod, pp. 118, 197, 378 
VOL, I. 8 
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their virtue, but as for the rest, they retain their old 
customs, But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any regard to their religious profession, 

Going from this eastward goo li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu. 


Mu-10-san-P'U-LU (MUOLASTHANAPURA), 

This country ® is about 4coo li in circuit; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen- 
dence on the kingdom of Chéka (Tse-kia). The soil is rich 
and fertile, The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest; they love learning 
and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits; few believe in the law of Buddha, There 
are avout ten santghérdmas, mostly in ruins; there area 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight Déva temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwell. There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,” very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Sun-déva is cast in yellow gold and orna- 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri- 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
high families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to this Déva). They 
have founded a house of mercy (happiness), in which they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 


 Malasthtuapor or Multin (eee Reioand, Men. s. 1 Inde, p. 98) 
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countries come here to offer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where one can 
wander about without restraint. 

From this going north-east 700 li or so, we come to the 
country of Po-fa-to. 


Po-ra-To (PaRvATa).? 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, its capital is 
about 20 li, It is thickly populated, and depends on the 
country of Chéka (Tse-kia), A great deal of dry-ground 
rice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat, The climate is temperate, the disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They ure naturally quick 
and hasty; their language is low and common, They 
are well versed in ‘composition and literature. There 
are heretics and believers in common, There are 
some ten satighdrdmas with about 1000 priests; they 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 
four stdpas built by Agdka-raja. There are also some 
twenty Déva temples frequented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great satghardma 
with about 100 priests in it; they study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. It was here that Jinaputra, 2 
master of Jéstras* composed the Yégdchdryabhami 
Sastrakarikd; here also Buadraruchi and Gunaprabha, 
masters of Sdstras, embraced the religious life. This 
great satighdrdma has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined, 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1500 
or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of ’O-tin-p'o-chi- 
lo (Atyanabakéla). 

© Turvats Is given by Penini sblng-tem: bis work, the Farchée 
at Oe eae eo ie Slash saat Sues Te. 
Teshadiads (ir. 3.93) Ind. ante chick telun} of Maitséyn, oth 


vol. ip 22, works were translated into Chinese 
% Jinaputra, in Chinese Teul- by Hinen Tsiang. 
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’Q-TIEN-P'0-CHI-LO, 


This country is about 5000 li in cireuit, The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round. 
It lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean, 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
raler; it is under-the: protection of Sindh, The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt, 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste 
land: it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great quantity, The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of Lcasts, 
The disposition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language differs slightly 
from that of Mid-India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere, They deeply reverence the tree precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty saiighdrdmas 
with some 5000 priests, They mostly study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Semmatiya school. There are ten 
Déva temples, mostly oceupied by heretics belonging to the 
Pégupatas. 

Tn the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz’-tsni-tin 
(Mahé vara Déva). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the Déva is possessed of 
great spiritual powers. The Pagupata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days Tathagata often travelled 
through this country to preach the law and convert men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account Agéka-rfja built s¢dpas on the spots conse- 
erated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going west from this less than 2000 li, we come to the 


country of Long-kie-lo (Langala), * 
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Lonu-RIE-LO (LaNGALA). * 

This country © is several thousand li from east to west 
and from uorth to south, The capital is about 30 li 
round. Jt is named Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo (Stour 
tévara?).” The soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant harvests, The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of 'O-tin-p’o-chi-lo. The population 
is dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones, It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women. It has no chief 
ruler, The people occupy @ long valley, and are not de- 
pendent on one another. They are under the government 
of Persia, The letters are much the same as those of 
India: their language is a little different. There are be- 
jievers and heretics Jiving together amongst them. There 
are some hundred savighdrdmas, and perhaps 6000 priests, 
who study the teaching of both the Little and Great 
Vehicle, There are several hundred Déva temples, The 
heretics called Paéupatas are exceedingly numerous. In 
the city is a temple to MahéSvara-Déva: it is richly 
adorned and sculptured. The Pagupata heretics here 
offer their religious worship, 

From this going north-west, we come to the kingdom 
of Po-la-sse (Persia), 


Po-LA-SSE (PERSIA). 


This kingdom ® is several myriad of lis in circuit, Its 
chief town, called Su-la-sa-t’ang-ne (Surasthana), is 
about 40 li in circuit. The valleys are extensive, and so 
the climate differs in character, but in general it is warm. 

® General Cunningham thinks — Cunningham suggests Sambbn- 
this country may represent Léko- riavara sa the restoration of thie 
rin or Lakfra, the name of s gros name (ibid, loc, cit.) 
ruined city which Masson found be- “1 See p. 240, ante. 
tween Khozdtr and Kilét, about © This country does not belong 
2000 li to the north-west of Kotesar to India (Ch 2d) Binen Taiang 
in Kachh (Ane. Geog. of India, p, did not visit it personally ; he writes 
B®. ‘The Chinese aymbols might from report. 

restored to Longhir, 
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They draw the water up to irrigate the fields, The 
people are rich and affluent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal (sphdfia), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances, Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many shen horses and camels. In com~ 
merce they use large silver pieces, They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their belaviour they prac- 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries value 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis- 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall: they tie up their 
hair (arrange their head-dress) and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk, 
Each family is subject to a tax of four pieces of silver per 
man. The Déva temples are very numerous, Dinava # 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by the heretics. 
There are two or three satighdrdmas, with several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvdstavddin school. The 
patra of Sakya Buddha is in this (country), in the king's 
palace. 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-mo (Ormus?). The city inside is not great, but the 
external walls are in circuit about 60 re or so. The 
people who inhabit it are all very rich. To the north- 
west this country borders on the kingdom of Fo-lin,® 


@ Julien restores this name, and» community of priesta in Per- 
doubtfully, to Dinabha, Dinava,or sin at the time of Bice Taiang, 
Dinapa, however, may be a contrac- As they belonged to the school of 
tion for Dinapa(td, “the lord of tho the Little “Vehicle, it is probable 
sy,” ov * the san.” dy {BA bed been entablished therefrom 
For_the wanderin; an early date. 

patra of Buddha, see Fa-hian, chen ™ Folin (wéAw) is generally sup- 
xxxiz. It is interesting to know to represent the Byzantine 
that there ware Buddhist temples 
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which resembles the kingdom of Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and customs; but they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
also posseas a quantity of valuable gems, and are very 
Tich, 

To the south-west of Fo-lin, in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the western women: here there 
are only women, with no men; they possess a large 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex- 
change in Fo-lin, Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends 
certain men to live with them for a time. If they should 
have male children, they are not allowed to~bring them 
up. 

On leaving the kingdom of O-tin-p’ thio, and going 
north 700 li or so, we come to the country of Pi-to-shi- 
bo, F 

Pi-ro-sui-Lo (PrrAgi4). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li round; the capital is 
some 20 li in circuit. The population is dense, They 
have no chief ruler, but they depend on the country of 
Sin-tu, The soil is salt and sandy; the country is sub- 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and wheat is grown, Flowers and fruits are 
scarce, The manners of the people are fierce and rough, 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India, 
They do not love learning, but as far as they know they 
have a sincere faith, There are soma fifty saighdrdmas 
with about 3000 priests; they study the Little Vehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school. There are twenty Déva 
temples, frequented mostly by the heretics called Pasu- 
patas, 

To the north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a st@pa several hundred feet high, 
built by Aédka-raja, It contains relics which from time 

% For some references to the is- seal Colona ‘Yule's note (vol. it, p, 


Jand or kingdom of the western 
‘women, see Marco Polo, chap. xxxi, 
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to time emit a bright light. It was hefe that Tathagata, 
when in old time he was a Rishi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king, 

Not far east from this is ‘an old savghdréma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great Katyfyana, . By 
the side af it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a stipa to denote the spot, 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of 'O-fan-ch’a, 


°O-FAN-CH’A (AVANDA?). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li, There is uo chief ruler, but the country 
is subject to Sin-tu, The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat; it produces 
ut few flowers or fruits; the woods are thin. The 
climate is windy and cold; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. They do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “the three gems.” There 
are about twenty saaghdrdmas, with some 2000 priests; 
they mostly study the Little Vebicle according to the 
Sammatiya school, There arc some five Déva temples, 
frequented by the heretics called Pasupatas, 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
the middle of a great bamboo forest is a satghdrdma 
mostly in ruins, Here Tathfsata gave permission to the 
Bhikshus to wear Kih-fu-to (boots) By the side of it 
is a stipe built by Aédka-rija. Although the founda- 
dations have sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a vikdra by the side of the 
stdpa is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddha, On 


There are some remarks mado vol. xvii. p. 35). It would seem 
about permission to wear boota or from these records that thin coun- 
shoes with thick linings in the try of Avanda corresponded with 
Me varga 13,$6(8 8.£, Avantl 
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sacred days (fast-days) it spreads abroad a divine 
light. 

To: the south 800 paces or so, in a forest, is a stdpa 
which was built by Aééka-rija. Tathfgata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered. himself with his three garments: on the morn- 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this wood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise, There are also a number of stfpas placed 
opposite one another, where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat, In this st@pa are relics of Buddha's hair 
and nails, On holy days they emit a miraculous 
light, 

Going from this north-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the country of Fa-la-na. 


Fa-na-nA (VARANA).% 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in cireuit, and the 
chief town about 20 li, The population is dense, The 
kingdom is subject to Kapién, The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu- 
larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man- 
ners of the people are rough and fierce, They are per- 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts, There are some 
tens of satghdrdmas, but they are in ruins, There are 
about 300 priests, who study the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five Déva temples, iréquented mostly by Paéu- 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old satghérama, 
Here Tathégata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of his doctrine, and opening the mind 

% Panini has ® country called Suvistavidi ; also in the 


‘Farms (iv, 1033 1 5, 93) from | Kachchbddi in whish Gandhdrs also 
a river of the sane tame, in the 
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of his hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
four past Buddhas sat down or walked for exercise. 
The common report saya on the western frontier of this 
country is the kingdom of Ki-kiang-na (Kikana?), 
The people live amid the great mountains and valleys 
in separate clans, They have no chief ruler, They 
breed an immense quantity of sheep and horses, The 
shen, horses are of a lange size, and the conntries 
around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 
valued. 

Leaving this country and going north-west, after tra- 
versing great mountains and crossing wide valleys, and 
passing a succession of smaller towns, and going 2000 li 
or so, we leave the frontiers of India and come to the 
kingdom of Taau-ku-ta, 


Norz.—The remainder of the section, noticed on pp. 248, 249 
records @ mission sent to the eame kin of Ceylon, Alibunar, by 
the Emperor of China (Ch’héug Teu), uuder the direction of ‘the 
eunuch Ch’hing Ho; his object was to offer incense and flowers, 
Having arrived, he exhorted the king to respect the teaching of 
Buddha and to expel the heretics, ‘The king being enraged, desired 
to slay him, but Ch’hing Ho being aware of the plot, escaped, 
Again the same ambassador was sent to receive the homagé of 
foreign states, and came to Ceylon (Si-lan-shan-kwo, the country 
of the Seilan mountain), The king rebelliously refused to pay any 
respect to the embassage, and collected 50,000 soldiers to block the 
way and to destroy the shipa. Ch’hing Ho having learned the 
purpose of the kiug, sent secretly by a circuitous way to the ships, 
‘and got 3000 soldiers by night to march on the royal city. Being 
surrounded by the enemy’s troops, they defended the city for six 
days, and then having treated the king with contumely, they 
opened the gates in the morning, and fought their way for twenty 
li; when the daylight began to fail, they offered up pruyera to the 
sacred tooth, and suddenly an unueual light shone betore them and 
lighted them on their way. Having reached their ships, they 
rested in peace, and arrived at the capital in the ninth year of 
Yang-loh (a.D. 1412), the seventh month, and ninth day, 


END OF BOOK XI. 
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BOOK XIL 


Containa an account of twenty-two countries, vie, (1) Touku-cha; 
(2) Foli-thivsa-ang-na; (3) *Ancta-lo-po; (4) K'tob-si-to: 
(5) Hwoh ; (6) Mung-kin; (7) O-li-ni ; (8) Ho-lo-hu; (9) Kix 
U-sch-mo ; (10) Poti-ho ; (11) Hi-mo-ta-lo ; (12) Po-to-chang-na ; 
(13) In-po-bin; (14) Kiwelang-na; (15) Ta-mo-si-tieti; (16) 
Bhi-ki-nt; (17) Shang-mi; (18) Kue-pan-to ; (19) U-sha ; (20) 
Kie-sha; (21) Cho-hit-kia ; (22) Rinea-ta-na 


Tsu-Ku-cHA (TsavkOTA). 

Tuts country! is about 7ooo li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-na (Ghazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la? which is about 30 li 
round, Both of them are naturally strong and also for- 
tified® Mountaius and valleys succeed each other, with 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation, The land is sown 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abundance. The soil 
is favourable for the yo-kin plant (turmeric) and for the 
hing-kiw ;* this last grows in the valley Lo-ma-in-tu 

In the city Ho-sa-lo is a pont of which the water 

a country in 
Takia mee ante YOLL p62) 


218, Cunningham identifies it with 
the Arachosia of classical writers 


question, is not older than the 
time of Chinghiz Khan ; he, there- 
fore, proposes Guzaristan, on the 


(Ane. Geog. of India, p. 40). 

4 The Vienttfication of Ho-si-na 
with Ghacol was first made by M. 
V. de St. Martin ; he alao proposed 
to restore Ho-sala to Hazdra, but 
General Cunningham remarks that 
this name, ae applied tothe district 


‘Helmand, the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
the equivalent of the Chinese sym- 
bole (ibid, Joc. cit.) 

3 For the strength of Ghazni sed 
Cunningham {op. cit. ate 42). 

4 Hig, assatetida (Julien), 

5 Remtndu? (Julien), ‘ 
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divides itself into many branches, and which the people 
utilise for the purposes of irrigation, The climate is 
cold; there are frequent hail and snow storms, The 
people are naturally light-hearted and impulsive; they are 
crafty and deceitful. They love learning and the arts, 
and show considerable skill in magical sentences, but 
they have no good aim in view. 

They daily repeat several myriads of words; their 
writing and language differ from those of other countries, 
They are very specious in vain talk, but there is little 
body or truth in what they say. Although they worship 
a hundred (many) spirits, yet they also greatly reverence 
the three precious ones, There are several hundred 
sanghdrdmas, with 1000 or so priests, They all study 
the Great Vehicle. The reigning sovereign is sincere 
and honest in his faith, and is the successor of a long 
line of kings, He applies himself assiduously to religious 
work (merit) and is well instructed and fond of learning. 
‘There are some ten stdpas built by Aédka-rAja, and several 
tens of Déva temples, in which sectaries of various de- 
nominations dwell together. 

‘The Tirthaka ® heretics are very numerous; they worship 
principally the Déva Kshuna (I’seu-na). This Déva 

spirit formerly came from Mount Aruga (’O-lu-nao) in 
Kapifa, and took up his abode here in the southern dis- 
tricts of this kingdom, in the Mount Sunagir’ He is 
severe or good, causing misfortune or exercising violence. 
Those who invoke him with faith obtain their wishes ; 
those who despise him reap misfortune. Therefore people 
both far off and near show for him deep reverence ; high 
and low alike are filled with religious awe of him. The 
princes, nobles, and people of this as well as of foreign 


‘The symbols Wai-tao may denote for which ave Eitel, Handbook, aub 
the Peak ‘aa Julien seems to Yoo. 
jagaly he greste my, set pron ty aay be Tesred to 
a to the r part are i p. 62, may 
oy » the symbols weaivoo ere Kabuus Hilo or Hila 
Gossealy applied to the Tisthates, 7 
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countries assemble every year af a season of rbjoicing 
which is not fixed, and offer gold and silver and pre- 
cious objects of rare value (choice trifies), with sheep, and 
horses, and domestic animals; all which they present in 
simple and confiding trust, so that though the earth is 
covered with silver and gold, and the sheep and horses 
fill the valleys, yet no one would dare to covet them: 
they consider them as things set apart for sacred pur- 
poses. The heretics (Tirthakas), by subduing their minds 
and mortifying their flesh, get from the spirits of heaven 
sacred formule, By the use of these they are frequently 
able to control diseases and recover the sick. 

Going from this northwards 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na. 


FO-LI-SHI-SA-T’ANG-NA (PARSUSTHANA, or VARDASTHANA 2) 


This kingdom ® is about z000 li from east to west and 
1000 li from north to south. The capital is called 
U-pi-na (Hupian),? and is 20 i round. As regards the 
soil and the manners of the people, these are the same as 
in Tsu-ku-cha; the language, however, is different. The 
climate is icy cold; the men are naturally fierce and 
impetuous. The king is a Turk (Tu-kieuh), They have 
{or he has) profound faith for the three precious objects 
of worship ; he esteems learning and honours virtue (or, 
the virtuous, ¢¢., the priests). 

Going to the north-east of this kingdom, traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, and passing several tens of 
little towns situated on the frontier of the country of 
Kapiéa, we come to @ great mountain pass called Po-lo- 

® Panint mentions Pargusthins, the tribes Parsiol and Parsattai (ib., 
the country of the Parius, a warlike s. 3), somewhere in this vicinity. 
tribe,in thisdirection(v.3,t17; Bri ian or Opian, » little to the 
Sash. xiv, 18), Baber (Mem, p 140) north north of Charikar, in lat. 35° 2/N., 
mentions the Parichie sagag the the Jong. 69° 1’ E., at the entrance of a 
tribes of Afghanistan, ‘over the north-east end of the 


has two places, Parions(liber oS, an range. 
8 4).and Parsia (i, 2 5), aud also 
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si-na (Varaséna),” which forms part of the great snowy 
mountains, This mountain pass is very high; the preci- 
pices are wild and dangerous; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
‘passes on, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass, There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra- 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on their 
route, The very birds that fly in their wheeling flight™ 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downwards. Looking at the moun- 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks, This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvipa. No trees are seen upon 
it, but only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’An-ta-lo-po (Andar-db).# 


*AN-TA-LO-PO (ANDAR-AB), 


This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country.¥ It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14-or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tub-kiueh).* Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con- 
tracted, The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated aud productive: it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits, The men are naturally fierce and 


39 Thin passover the Hindu Kush —» See Book L, 0. 146 

(the Paropamisus or Indian Cau- _ That is, of the Tokbsri people 

cass) ls probably the same as the See Book i, n. 121. 

Ebawak Pass described by Wood — ™ That is, on the Turkish tribe 

(Ozws, p. 274), Ho found it to be from the borders of China that hed 

13,000 feet in height. overran this district (exe note, loc 
Ngo te'eung, soaring birds, cit.) 
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violent. The common people are unrestrained in their 
ways, and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in the religion of 
Buddha. There are three sasigh@rdmas and some teus of 
priests. They follow the teaching of the Mahfsanghika 
(Ta-chong-pu) school, There is one stépa built by Asdka- 
raja, 

Going north-west from this we enter a valley, skirt 
along a mountain pass, traverse several little towns, and 
after going about 400 li we arrive at K’woh-si-to. 


K’wou-st-ro (Kgost).5 


This also is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in cireuit; the capital is about 10 li round, 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks, It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produces much grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent; they live without laws. There 
are three saaghdrdmas, with very few priests. 

Going from this north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 300 li we come to the country called Hwoh. 


Hwox (Kunpvz).# 


This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country, “It is about 3000 liin circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 li, There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks. The land is level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance, 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers and fruits 
{of various kinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable; the manners of the people simple 


¥ See Book i, n. 148. % See Book i, n. 35. 
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and honest, The men are naturally quick and impulsive; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments, Many 
believe in the three precious objects (of worship), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
sanghdrémas with several hundred followers (priests). 
They study both the Great and the Little Vehicle, and 
practise the discipline of both, The king is of the Turkish 
clan ; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
the Iron Gates? He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird (his bird-dwelling), not constantly occupying this 
town, 

Going east from this, we enter fle T’sung-ling moun- 
tains2® These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jambuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
(Lake Temurtu), and to the “Thousand Springs ;” on the 
west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoh; on the east 
tothe kingdom of U-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
li, and abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cold winds blow with 
fury. As the land produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called T’sung-ling; or because the crags of 
ubese mountains have a greenish-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east roo li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
Mung-kin. 
be Mune-xiy (Moungan). 

This country ® is an old territory of the Tu-ho-li coun- 
try. It is'about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 161i round, The soil and manners of the people 
resemble to a great extent the Hwoh country, There 
is no chief ruler, but they depend on the Turks. Going 
uorth we come to the country of 'O-li-ni. 

¥ Yor the ‘iron gates” sce Book see Book L, n. 77. 


n,m. 119, 39 For Mung-kin see Book i,, m. 
% For the T’sung-ling Mountains 144. 
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O-LI-NI (ABRENG). 

This country™ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
orders both sides of the river Oxus®! It is about 300 
li in circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round, In 
_ character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-hu.” 


Ho-to-x0 (Racx). 

This country * is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. On the 
north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts’u, Vakshu), It is 
about 200 li in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
liround. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoh country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kin country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Ki- 
li-si-mo, 


Ky-u-st-mo (Kunisama or K1sum), 


This country™ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is 1000 li or so; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 liround. The soil and 
the manners of the people are just like those of Mung- 
kin, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor). 

Po-11-Ho (Boor). 
This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo From 


© For this country eee Book i,n, Roshan (V. St. Martin, p. 421), 
143. 3 See Book i, n. 142. 

4 The Po-t’su (Vaksbu). % See Book i, n. 141. 

® The Japanese gives brad % Seo Book i, 2. 140, 
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east to west it is about 100 li, and from north to south 
about 300 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
cireuit. The produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to tle 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 





Hi-mo-ra-L0 (HImATALA), 


This country * is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo, It is about 300 li in cirenit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys, The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, aud fruits of all sorta grow in 
abundance, The climate is cold; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head- 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a double branch) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband, The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. Whichever 
of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they give up this style of headdress, 

The first king of this country was a Sakya,” fearless 
and bold, To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the people were subdued to his power, The frontiers 
were close to the Turks, and so they adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they protected 
their frontier. And thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many tens of 
fortified cities, over each of which a separate chief was 


% Bee Back i, 2. 139. history of the champions who were 
% Referring, as I suppose, to the benished from Saplivants 
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plated, The people live in tents made of felt, and lead 
the life of nomads. . 

On the west side this kingdom touches the country of 
Ki-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chang-na (Badakshan), 


Po-10-cHANG-NA (BapaksHAy). 

This kingdom is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country; it is about 2000 li in cirenit, and the capital, 
which is placed on the side of a mountain precipice, is 
some 6 or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretches 
over it; the soil is fit for the growth of beans and wheat; 
it. produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ill-regulated ; 
they have no knowledge of letters’ or the arts; their ap- 
pearance is low and ignoble; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are three or four satghdrdmas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an honest and sincere dis- 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
In-po-kin (Yamgan). 


In-po-kiy (YamcAy). 

This country® is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about rooo li or so in circuit, The capital 
is about ro li round. There is a connected line of hills 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, the 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The king’s nature is 


"9 Seo Book i, a. 136 % See Book i, m. 137. 
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violent and impulsive, and he does not know clearly the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi- 
cult ways @ distance of 300 li or so, we arrive at the 
country of Kiu-leng-na, 


Kau-Lane-Na (Koray). 

This country® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li round, As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (In- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rough (common) and violent; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion; a few believe in 
the law of Buddha. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungainly. They wear principally woollen 
garments, There is a mountain cavern from which mucli 
pure gold is procured (dug out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few sang- 
hdrdmas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
precious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from this, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi- 
tous aud dangerous road for 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom ef Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 


Ta-MO-8I-TIE-TI (TAMASTHITI 7). 


This country * is situated between two mountains, It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo, From east to west it 
extends about 1500 or 1600 li; from north to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li, [t lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t’su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course, It is broken up with 


% Gee Book i, n. 138 % See Book i, 2. 135. 
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hills of different heights, whilst sand and stones lie scat- 
tered over the surface of the soil, The wind is icy cold 
and blows fiercely, Though they sow the ground, it pro- 
duces but a little wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
(forest trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits, Here the 
shen horse is bred, The horse, though small in size, yet 
easily travels a long distance. The manners of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent; their appearauce low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments, Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour,* and in this respect they differ from people of 
other countries, There are some ten satghdrdmas, with 
very few priests (religious fol!swers). 

The capital of the country is called Hwiin-t’o-to. In 
the middle of it is a sanghdrdma built by a former king 
of this country. In its constructions he excavated the 
side of the hill and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
but sacrificed only to the spirits worshipped by unbe- 
lievers; but for some centuries the converting power of 
the true Jaw has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease ; he employed the utmost 
skill of the medicine art, but it brought no benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the Déva temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, “ Your son will certainly: recover; let your 
mind rest in peace,” The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable, 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was going, The 
Shaman having already reached the holy fruit (qf an-Arhad), 
desired to spread the law of Buddhe, and therefore he had 


% Pik, either blue or green, like —_™ In oonstructing and shaping its 
the deep sen. courte and halle . 
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assumed this deportment and appearancé ; so replying he 
said, “I am a disciple of Tathfgata, and am called a 
Bhikshu.” The king, who was in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, “My son is grievously afflicted; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead, (Will he recover ?””) 
The Shaman said, “You might raise (from the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, but your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.” The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion." Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved son was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparations, he again asked the priest 
of the Déva temple respecting him. In reply he said, “He 
will not die; he will certainly recover,” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid- 
ing him he said, “ You and your accomplices are mon- 
strous cheats ; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is deat, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover, Such lying cannot be endured ; the priest (master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxus, On his return, he once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros- 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said,“ Hitherto 
Ihave ignorantly followed (my guide), and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this. 
1 pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
palace. The funeral ceremonies being over, (the king) 
addressed the Shaman and said, “The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death flow on ceaselessly; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he would surely re- 


‘® Koei teuhk che jin, men who reprove the world 
® Fe, from this interview. 
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cover; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a satghdérdma ; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from that time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old saaghardma is the vihara built 
by this Arhat. In the vikdra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns; when 
they stop, the cover stops. The miracle cannot be ex: 
plained. According to the account given by the old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle, Others. say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inquiring from the people as to their 
kuowledge (of suck mechanism), it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikh- 
nan). 

Sui-R'1-NI (SHIKHNAN), 

This country * is about 2000 li in cireuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li, Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession ; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob- 
bery; they are ignorant of good manners or justice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. They are 
deceived as to the happiness and misery of the future, 


% See Book i, 0, 133 
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and only fear present calamities, Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble; their garments are 
made of wool or skin ; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti?*), we come to the 
country of Shang-mi, 


Suanc-mr (SAmat 2). 


This country ® is about 2500 or 2600 li in circuit, 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys; with hills 
of various heights, Every kind of grain is cultivated ; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful. 
The country produces yellow arsenic, They bore into 
the cliffs aud break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frequently 
cause calamities to befall the kiudgom, 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going, If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposition is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of propriety or 
justice in their behaviour; their wisdom is small, and in 
the arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, but thu 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen stuff, Their king is of the 
race of Sakya. He greatly esteems the law of Buddha. 

# Tamasthitl, socording to Eitel reigned (see onte, p. 21) It is ro 
(Handbook, s. v.), was “an ancient stored by Julien to Simbhi in the 
provinces of Tukhira, noted for paswage before na, but to Sambi, 
the ferocious character of its in- vol ii. p. 318, Eitel (op. cit,, 8. ¥.) 
habitants,” But thia is probably speaks of this kingdom as founded 
derived from Julien’s restoration by refugees of the fikys family, and 
in tha text, which he gives doubt- situated near Chitra Ist, 35° 35" 
fully. Nand long. 72° 27' B, 

‘This is the country over which — ™ See previous note. 
one of the banished Sakys youths : 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
a sincere faith, There are two satghdrdmas, with very 
few followers. 

On the north-east of the frontier of the eau, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan- 
cing along a dangerous and precipitous road, after going 
yoo li or so, we come to the valley of Po-mi-lo 
(Pamir)? It stretches 1coo li or so east and west, and 
100 li or so from north to south; in the uarrowest part 
it is not more than 10 li It is situated among the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold, 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
in summer and spring-time. Night and day the wind 
rages violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which is sown does not ripen, shrubs and trees are rare; 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants, 

In the middle of the Pamir valley is a great dragon 
lake (Nagahrada); from east to west it is 300 li or 80, 
from north to south 50 li. It is situated in the midst 
of the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa* The land is very high; the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror; it cannot be 
fathomed; the colour of the lake is a dark blue; the 
taste of the water sweet and soft: in the water hide the 
kau-ki fish (shark-spider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises; 
floating on its surface are ducks, wild geese, cranes, 


© Pamir, according to Bir T. 
Foy ch (Report of Miasion to Yar- 
P. 231,0, ) ia a Khokendi 
Peds word signifying “desert.” 
For » description of thia district 
and its watersheds, see Forsyth 
& olt., p. 231), slao Wood's Ozue, 


S MRithie no doubt refece to the 
Barik-kul lake, otherwise called 
Kuli-Pamir-kulaa, the lake of the 
Great Pamir: see ante voli, p12, 
335, be great Nga Take le 
sometimes ‘Bévega- 


D. brads; Ravens aleo dwelt on 


Laske-giri (Potaralce 1), and pos- 
sibly from him is derived the 
Arabio name for Adam's Peak, 
Mount Rahwan, The remark in 
the text “that it cannot be fa- 
thomed” is a mistake. Wood 
found soundings at 9 fathoms (Ozus, 
237. 

PP iiinen Tak 
during the summer months (pro- 

‘of AD. 642); in the winter, 

is frozen to ® thickness 
Gl two oct ‘tad a balt (Wood's 
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and so on; large eggs are found concealed in the wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets, 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxus (Fo-t’su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west- 
ward, 

On the east of the lake is a great stream, which, flow- 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha (? Kashgfr), and there joins the Si-to 
(Sita) river and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the Jake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the Pamir 
valley, we find the country of ’0-lo-1o (Bolor) ; # here is 
found nnch gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire, 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south- 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village). Ascending the mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the kingdom of K’ie- 
p’an-to, 

K’te-P’an-T0, 
This country “ is about 2000 li in cireuit; the capital 


Oxus, p. 236). But in the summer Burnes in modern times heard much 


the ice on the lake is broken up, 
and the hills in its neighbourhood 
clear of mow; this (according to 
the statement of the Khirghiz 
who scoompanied Wood) takes 
place as early as the end of June, “at 
which time the water swarms with 
aquatic birds” (op. cit., p. 239); 
this confirms the remark in the 
text, For the other remarks, see 
Marco Polo, book i. chap. xxxii, 
and Yule’s notes, 


flow from the lake is no doubt » 
legend connected with an ancient 
Hindu belief (sce Cathey, p. 347) but 


the same story” (Yule, Marco Polo, 
vol. i p. 166). 

‘4 For some remarks on the Siti 
river see ante voli, n. 34, Julien, 
in ® note found on p, 572, vol. iti, 
correcta the name to Sita. meaning 
“cold ;” his authority ix the Chiness 
Dictionary, I-tei-king-in-i, 

© Perhaps the same as Balti, a 
Tibetan kingdom. See Cunning- 
ham (quoted by Yule, H. P., vol. i 
B. 168). 

* Julien restores the symbols 
Kie-p'an-to to Khavandha doubt- 
fully. V. de St. Martin in his 
Mémoire (p: 426) reatorea it to Kar- 
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rests on a great rocky crag of the mountain, and is backed 
by the river Sita It is about 201i in circuit. The moun- 
tain chains run in continuous succession, the valleys and 
plains are very contracted, There is very little rice eulti- 
vated, but beans and corn grow in abundance, Trees 
grow thinly, there are ouly few fruits and flowers. The 
plateaux are soppy, the hills are waste, the towns are 
deserted ; the manners of the people are without any rules 
of propriety, There are very few of the people who give 
themselves to study, They are naturally uncouth and 
impetuous, but yet they are bold and courageous. Their 
appearance is common and revolting; their clothes are 
made of woollen stuffs, Their letters are much like those 
of the Kie-sha (? Kashgar) country, They know how 
to express themselves sincerely, and they greatly rever- 
ence the law of Buddha. There are some ten sanghdrdmas 
with about 500 followers. They study the Little Vehicle 
according to the school of the Sarvistivadas. 

The reigning king is of an upright and honest charac- 
ter; he greatly honours the three treasures ; his external 


chu, and in Fa-hien (p. 9, 0.6). I 
have adopted this restoration. Col. 
‘Yule, however (Wond's O.cus, xiviii. 
n. 1), speaks of Karchu as “a will: 





o'-the wisp, which never had anyex- the 


iatence.” ‘On the other hand, be 
saye, “We know thiastate (ie, Ka- 
bandha, the K’ie-p'an-to of the text) 
to be identical with the modern 
territory of Sarikol, atherwine called 
Tush Kurghan from its chief town” 
{ep. cit., p. xlvili.); and again, “ As 
for Karcbu, which in so many mapa 
‘occupier & position on the waters of 
the Yarkand river, it was an erro- 
neous transliteration of the name 
Hatchtt or Ketchiit, which appeared 
in the (Chinese) tables of the later 
Jesuit surveyors to the south of , 
Sarikol and was by them apparently. | 
intended aa # loose approximation to 
the position of the frontier of the 
Dard state of Kanjit or Hunts” (op. 


cit, pv.) It would appear from the 
above extracts that K ie-pa'n-tomust 
be identified with Surikol and Tush 
Kurghan (stone-tower), and not with 
je-cha of Fa-hian. I am un- 
able, however, to trace Fa-hian's 
route to ae cha or Ladak,” as 
stated by Yule (op. cit, x1), and 
Ganningham uate, quoted by 
‘Yule, ibiet'; fol Keke be Ladak, 
how can the pilgrim describe it as 
in the middle of the I°sumg-ling 
mountains (chap. v.}, or aay that « 
journey of one month westward 
‘across the T’sunj ling a 
brought him to North India (chap. 
vi}? Dr. Eitel identifies the K'ie- 
cha of Fabian with the Kasi 














moire, p. 427) that Kachgir and ite 
territory correspond with the Casa 


regio Scythie of Ptolemy. 
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manner is quiet and unassuming; he is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes- 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people spenk of 
themselves as deriving their name from the Chi-na-ti- 
po-k’iu-ta-lo (China-déva-gétra). Formerly this country 
was a desert valley in the midst of the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains, At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
‘been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera- 
tions. On this they placed the king’s daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, which 
could only be approached by ladders, up and down; 
moreover, they surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled (they put down the robbers). Quiet being re- 
stored, they were about to resume their homeward journey, 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed his colleagues thus: “The king's commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in expectation of a cessation of the troubles that en- 
dangered the roads, at one time encamped in the wilds, 
at another iu the deserts; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At length the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, I was 
Tesuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte, This has caused me great grief, and 
T know not the place of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain who has done this (sceretly), with a 
view to punish him hereafter. If we tulk about it and 
noise it abroad, we shall never get at the truth.” Then 
his servant, addressing the envoy, said, “Let there be no 
inquiry ; it is a spirit that has had knowledye of her; 
every day at noon there was a chief-master who came 
from the’ sun’s dige, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet her.” The envoy said, “If this be so, how can I 
clear myself from fault? If I go back I shall certainly 
be put to death ; if I delay here they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do?” He 
answered, “This is not so complicated a matter; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun- 
ishment outside the frontiers? Put it off a few days (from 
morning to evening).” 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments ;*" then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts, 
The mother directed the affairs of state ; the son received 
his honourable title ;@ he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known, The neighbouring countries and those at a dis- 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, they buried him in a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about 100 li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time, The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin; he 
looks as if he were asleep. From time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. From that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother (or, 
on their mother's side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father’s side from the race of 
the Sun-déva, and therefore they style themselves “de- 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god.” ® 


© This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale about Syt- 
term Tash Kurghan, stone tower. wush the Persian and Afriryab the 
© That is, the son of the Sun- Turanian. The latter gave to the 
god. royal refagee his dangbter Farangi 
“© ‘There is a this story a sort of with the provinces of Khutan ead 
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The members of the royal family in appearance re- 
semble the people of the Middle Country (China). They 
wear on their heads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (Uizhurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

‘When Aédke-rija was in the world he built in this 
palace a stipa, Afterwards, when the king changed his 
residence to the north-east angle of the royal precinct, he 
built in this old palace a saaghdrdma for the sake of 
Kumféralabdha (T’ong-shiu), The towers of this building 
are high (and its halls) wide, There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable Kumara- 
labdha was a native of Takshaéilé, From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave up 
the world, He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred texts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Daily he recited 32,000 words and wrote 32,000 
letters. In this way he was able to surpass all his con- 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in which he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
not overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank, He composed 
many tens of édstras, These were much renowned and 
studied by all, He was the founder of the Sautrfntika 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was Aévaghésha, in the south 
Déva, in the west N&ag&rjune, in the north Kuméra- 
labdha, These four were called the four sons that illu- 
Chin or Michin (Mahfchin?). They whose birth is narrated in the text. 
settled at Kung, some distance Imay add that a consideration of the 
north-east of Khutan. See Bellew, circumstances connected with the 


History of Kashgar (chap. iii,, For- histor of the Persian (Irmnian) and 
ayth’s Report). ‘The fame of Kaik- Toranian tribes confirma me in the 


busro (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion thet the Tu-ho-lu of Hiuen 
tun seers to agree with the miracu- refers to the Turanian people 
Tous birth and conquests of the child ani nat w the Turks (o-called) 
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mined the world. The king of this country, therefore, 
having heard of the honourable one (Kumdralabdha) and 
his great qualities, raised an army to atiack Takshaéila, 
and carried him off by force. He then built this saghd- 
rdma. 

Going south-east 300 li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two chambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty, Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and boues still survive. Though 700 years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows, and because of this the 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of the great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a Punyasald (a hospice). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the T’sung-ling mountains there is a space com- 
prising some hundred Hing (thousand acres), In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage, The ground, impreg- 
nated with salt, produces no crops; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwoud, Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entcred this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bands, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says: “ Formerly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels, They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished, 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p’an-to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in. their danger, and being moved by pity, de- 
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sired to exert his spiritual power for their rescue; but 
when he arrived they were already dead. On this he col- 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in this all the wealth 
he could, he bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers, 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence, 

Going north-east from this, descending the T’sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
roads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
100 li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha, 


U-sna (Ock). 


This kingdom is about 1000 li in circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 li round. On the south it borders on the 
river Sit. The soil is rich and productive ; itis regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and flowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of different sorts 
in great quantities; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised ; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, arid few of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha, Their personal appearance is low and repul- 
sive, Their clothes are made of sking and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten sanght- 
rémas, with somewhat less than 1000 priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the school of the 
Sarvastivadas, For some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They have no ruler of their own, but are 
in dependence on the country of K’ie-p'an-to, 

Two hundred li or so to the west of the city we come to 
a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood- 
ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks, 
The crags rise one above another, and seem as if about 
to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 
is erected a sttpa of. a wonderful and mysterious cha- 
vacter. This is the old story:—Many centuries ago this 
mountain suddenly opened; in the middle was seen a 
Bhikshu, with closed eyes, sitting; his body was of 
gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de- 
scended low on bis shoulders and enshrouded his face, 
A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king, 
The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage, All the men of the town eame spontaneously 
to burn incenge and offer flowers as religious tribute to 
him, Then the king said, “What man is this of such 
great stature?” Then there was a Bhikshu who said in 
reply, ‘This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a kashdya garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the samadhi which produces extinction 
of mind, Those who enter this kind of samddhi have 
to await a certain signal (or period); some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghan{é they awake; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from their ecstasy; in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoved and quiet, 
whilst the power of their eestasy keeps their bodies from 
destruction. When they come frem their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well rubbed with 
oil and the limbs made supple with soft applications ; 
aiter this the ghanfé may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in samadhi.” The king said, “Let it be 
done,” and then he sounded the gong. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re- 
cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 

You. I. vu 
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for a long time, at length said, “What creatures are you 
with forms so small and mean, clothed with brown 
vobes?” They answered, “We are Bhikshus!” He said, 
“And where now dwells my master, Kigyapa Tathi- 
gata?” They replied, “He has entered the great ni- 
rvdna for a long time past.” Having heard this, he shut 
his eyes, as @ man disappointed and ‘ready to die. Then 
suddenly he asked again, “Has Sakya Tathagata come 
into the world?” “He has been born, and having 
guided the world spiritually, he has also entered ni- 
rodna.” Hearing this, he bowed his head, and so re- 
mained for a long time. Then rising up into the air, 
he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was 
consumed by fire and his bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over them this 
stipa. 

Going north from this country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 500 li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha. 


Kug-sHa (Kasacan). 


The country of Kie-sha is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has much sandy and stony soil, and very little loam, 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Flowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haireloth, and carpets of a fine texture 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree- 
able; the winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
The disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is born to com~ 
press his head with a board of wood!! Their appear- 
ance is common and ignoble, They paint (mark) their 

™ Anciently called Su-li: this Geieritat The sound Su-li is cor- 


also ie the name of its chief city; rupt—Oh 
fhe fall name is ShLRRIe Bee vol ip. 19, 2. 60, 
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bodies and around their eyelids® For their writing 
(written characters) they take their model from India, 
and although they (te. the forms of the letters) are some- 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially the same in 
form.® Their language and pronunciation are different 
from that of other countries, They have a sincere faith 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it, There are several hundreds of sa- 
aghardmas, with some 10,000 followers; they study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the Sarvistivada school, 
Without understanding the principles, they recite many 
religious chants; therefore there are many who cnn say 
throughout the three Pitakas and the Vibhdsha (Pi-p'o- 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river $itA and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Clro-kiu-kia. 


Cuo-K1u-K1A (CHAKUKA? YAaRKIANG). 

This kingdom® is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers; the 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin- 
cipally figs, pears, and plums, Cold and winds prevail 


® This is the only translation I 
con give. Jwien renders it, “They 
have green eyeballs; but his text 
must differ from mine. 

" This passage, too, is very ob- 
scure; Julien has omitted it, As 
an alternative trauslation of the 
whole passage, this may be offered : 
“They paint their bodies and their 
guuide; Sor heir fo Is in —_ 

a (painted letters) tl 
iste India ; hou. they 
thus disfigure themselves, yet they 
retain great vigour of form (or 
boiy).” 





% Anctently called Teie-ku. 

%'V. de St, Martin identifies 
Cho-kiu-kia with Yorkiang, but he 
given bo suthority. Dee Hite 
(Bandboo , Tehakuka) staten 
that “it is an ancient kingdom in 
LittleBukharia, probably the modern 
Yarkiang.” The distance and bear- 
ing from Kashgar would point to 

‘Yarkand. 


“ Compare W. H. Bellew's ac- 
count of this neighbourhood. Kaak- 
mir and Koshgir, p. 36: 

S"Probably” the “Warkand and 

rivers 
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throughout the year, The men are passionate and cruel; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of K’iu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotan), but the spoken language is different. 
Their politeness is very scant, and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three precious objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of saaghdrémas, but mostly in a ruinous condition ; there 
are some hundred followers, who study the Great Ve- 
hicle, 

On the southern frontier of the country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles aud peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle, In winter and all through the year the moun- 
tain streams and torrents rush down on every side. 
There are niches and stone chainbers in the outside; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods, The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri- 
tual power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at niredna, so there 
are many stdpas here erected, At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the samddht of “extinction 
of mind.” Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this, 
There is a collection here* of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts, From the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going eust from this, skirting along the high moun- 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kustana—Khotan). 

© Beries of sacred books. 
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K'1w-sa-Ta-na (KHOTAN). 


This country is about 4000 li in cirouit; the greater 
part is nothing but sand and gravel (a sandy waste); the 
arable portion of the land is very contracted, What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation, arid pro- 
duces abundance of fruits. The manufactures are car- 
pets, haircloth of a fine quality, and fine-woven silken 
fabrics, Moreover, it produces white and green jade, 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
which bring with them clouds of flying gravel (dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness and justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts,in which they make con- 
siderable advance, The people live in easy circumstances, 
and are contented with their lot. 

This country is renowned for its music; the men love 
the song and the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin (felt) and wool; most wear taffetas and white linen, 
Their external behaviour’is full of urbanity; their customs 
are properly regulated. ‘Their written characters and, 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differ- 
ences, however, are slight. The spoken language also 
differs from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Buddha, There are about a hundred sazgid- 
rdmas with some 5000 followers, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike; ho 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Pi-shi-men (Vaisravana) Déva. In old times this 
country was waste and desert, and without inhabitants. 
The Déve Pi-shi-men came to fix his dwelling here, The 
eldest son of Aééka-rija, when dwelling in Takshaéilé 

% Compare the remark of Fa-hian general sbundance of the district 
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having had his eyes put out, the King Aséka was very 
angry, and sent deputies to order the chief of the tribes 
dwelling there to be transported to the north of the snowy 
mountain, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desert valley. Accordingly, the men so banished, having 
arrived at this western frontier (of the kingdom), put at their 
head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king. of the eastern region (China) 
having been expelled from his country, was dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled,” 
because each party used to meet by chance in the hunt- 
ing-ground, they came to mutuel recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one present who used remonstrances and said, “ Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight.” Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At length, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the western army (lord) was defeated, 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by his victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom (consolidated his power), changed his 
capital to the middle laud, and fortified it with walls; 
but, because he had no (surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion?” At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who carried on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

sae hae ps rapacting he | That is, according to Julien 


two. respecting the (note, p 225), ithe lind between 
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“I understand a method” (a territory), and so he began to 
walk round with the water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this he fled 
quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the king laid the 
foundation of his capital city; and having retained its 
distinction, it is here the actual king reigns. The city, 
having no heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it, The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, and 
acquired much religious merit, now had arrived at extreme 
old age and had no successor to the throne. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vaigravana, and prayed him to grant his desire, Forth- 
with the head of the image (idol) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a young child. ‘Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addressed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked (the god) for means to nourish him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an appearance like a pap, The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god (Vatsravana) a 
temple in honour of his ancestors, From that time till 
now the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And for 
this reason also the present temple of the Déva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is punctually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name (pap of the earth—Kustana). 

About 10 li south of the capital is a large satghérdma, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of Vairj- 
chana ® (Pi-lu-che-na) Arhat, 

In old days, when the law of Buddha had not yet ex- 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Kaémir to this place. He sat down in the middle of 
@ wood and gave himself to meditation, At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear- 
ance and dresa, they came and told the king, The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself, Beholding his 
appearance, he asked him, saying, “What man are you, 
dwelling alone in this dark forest?” The Arhat replied, 
“Iam a disciple of Tathagata; I am dwelling here to 
practise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by extolling the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of priests.” 
The king said, “ What virtue has Tathfgata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis- 
ing his doctrine (or rules)?” He replied, “ Tathfgata is 
full of love and compassion for all that lives; he has 
come to guide living things throughout the three worlds ; 
he reveals himself by birth or he hides himself; he comes 
and goes, Those who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all those ignorant of his doctrine are 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” The king said, 
“Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, “ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself; 
having seen his appearance, then I will build 2 monas- 
tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause.” The 
Arhat replied, “Let the king build tle convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished merit, he may gain his 
desire.” 

The temple having been finished, there was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near; but as yet there 
was no ghantd to call together the congregation; on 


* In Chinese Pin-chix, “he who shines in every place," or, “the every: 
where glorious.” 
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which the king said, “The convent is finished, but where 
is the appearance of Buddha?” The Arhat said, “Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off!” Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a ghanjd (kien-ti), on which his faith was con- 
firmed, and he spread abroad the doctrine of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount Géérfhga (K’iu-shi-ling-kia); there are two 
peaks to this mountain, and around these peaks there are 
on each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a savghdrdma; in this is 
placed a figure of Buddha, which from time to time 
emits rays of glory; in this place Tathagata formerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the benefit of 
the Dévas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeathed law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised, 

In the caverns of Mount Gééringa is a great rock- 
dwelling where there is an Arhat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “destroying the mind;” he awaits the coming of 
Maitréya Buddha, During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain tops have fallen and obstructed the 
way (to the cavern), The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of his soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, aud so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up, 

To the south-west of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na (Dinghabhavana ?), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.® 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (Kuché), and 
stayed here. 


© This is restored by Julien mountains,” and is’ now called Tu 
to Kuohé (text én loco); » Chinese sha (Tush kurghan). 
note tells us it was in the “icy 
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In old time there was a minister who was banished 
from this country to Kiu-chi; whilst there he paid wor- 
ship only to this image, and afterwards, when he returned 
to his own country, his mind still was moved with re- 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bhagai?); in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked with all the distinguishing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gem-ornament, which ever spreads abroad a 
brilliant light. The general tradition is to this effect 
this statue formerly belonged to the country of Kaémir; 
by the influence of prayer (being requested), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a Sramanéra, on the point of death. He desired 
to have a cake of sown rice (¢s'iw mat); the Arbat by 
his divine sight seeing there was rice of this sort in 
Kustena, transported himself thither by his miraculous 
power to procure some. The Srimanéra having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
and in consequence of his previous destiny he was born 
there as a king's son, When he had succeeded to the 
throne, he eubdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
passing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kaémir. The 
king of Kaémfr assembled his troops with a view to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against-the use of force, and said, “I am able to restrain 
him,” 

Then going to meet the king of Kustana (K’'iu-sa-ta- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture (the 
law). 

The king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On this the Arhat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con-. 
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dition as a Sramanéra, showed them to him, Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Kagmir and made pro- 
fession of his joy and attachment, He then dispersed his 
troops and returned. The image which he had honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his request. But hav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this satghdrdma ; and calling the priests together, 
he gave his jewelled headdress for the image, and this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a great sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur- 
rowing of rats, I heard the following as the common 
story :—“ In this desert there are rats as big as liedyehogs, 
their lair of a gold and silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him, Jn old days a yeneral of the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the borer of this country with several tens of 
myriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers, Then the king 
of Kustana, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he had not yet made any religions 
offering to them ; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of no expedient. “At last he determined to 
offer a religious offering to the rats and request their aid, 
if by these means his army might be strengthened a little. 
That night the king of Kustana in a dream saw a great 

% For these desert rats, which are 216. For “the dream” and the de- 
probably the ame as the “golden struction of the Asiyrian army in 
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rat, who said to him, “I wish respectfully to assist you, 
To-morrow morning put your troops in movement; attack 
the enemy, and you will conquer.” 

The king of Kustana, recognising the miraculous char- 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arrayed his cavalry 
and ordered his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, he fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. The Hiung-nu, hearing their approach, were 
overcome by fear. They hastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, but they found that the leather 
of their armour, aud their horses’ gear, and their bow 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats, And now their enemies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereupon their chief 
was killed and the principal soldiers made prisoners, The 
Hiung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi- 
tion on behalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and offered sacrifices ; 
and ever since they have continued to receive homage and 
Teverence, and they have offered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the highest to the lowest of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend from their chariots and pay their respects as 
they pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrows; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. Most of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li® is @ convent 
called Sa-mo-joh (Samajfia). In the’ middle of it is a 
sipa about 100 feet high, which exhibits many miraculous 
indications (signe). Formerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in this forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light. Then the king at night-time, being in a tower of 

& Solien has “fifty or sixty li.” 
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lis palace,® saw at a distance, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, “ There 
isa Sramana who has come from fur, aud is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural power 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to be equipped, and went in person to the spot, 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The Sramana said, 
“Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. For me the sombre woods and the desert, marshes 
have attraction, The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for my tastes.” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a sanghdrdma and raised a stdpa. The Sramana, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there, 

The king having procured some hundred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 
“These relics lave come late; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this st@pa, and then what a 
iniracle of merit it would have been.” Going then to the 
sanghdrdma, ho asked the Sramana, The Arhat said, 
* Let not the king be distressed. In order to place them 
in their proper place you ought to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
aday. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
(or, stand), they brought them to the saaghdrdma. At this 
time the king, at the head of a hundred officers, left the 
palace (to witness the procession of the relics), whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads, Then the Arhat 
with his right hand raised the sfidpa, and holding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 

& Or, a double tower ; a belvedere, 
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a place for the chest, and all being done, the Arhat 
lowered the sitiya without hurt or inconvenience, 

The beholders, exulting at the miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for his law, 
Then the king, addressing his ministers, said, “I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is difficult to cal- 
culate, and his spiritual abilities difficult to measure. At 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts; at 
other times he appeared among Dévas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so that men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men (things) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
peculiarly his own; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Those who are nourished by the sweet- 
ness of his doctrine aud partake of (drink) his instruction; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight- 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight, 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you,” 

To the south-east of the royal city 5 or 6 liis a con- 
vent cailed Lu-shi,” which was founded by a queen of @ 
former ruler of the country. In old time this country 
knew nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms, Hear- 
ing that the eastern country had them, they sent an em- 
basay to seek for them, At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territory 
and would not permit either the seeds of the mulberry 
or the silkworms’ eggs to be carried off, 

The king of Kustana sent off to seek a marriage union 


8? Lu-shi means “‘atag-pi hag ster of the prince of the eastern 
but itis proiablys phoned form in King ® 
this passage, and is the name of the 
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with a princess of the eastern kingdom (China), in token 
of his allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
affected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Then the king of Kustana dispatched a messenger to escort 
the royal princess and gave the following direction : “Speak 
thus to the eastern princess—Our country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry seeds and silkworms, then you can make robes 
for yourself.” 

The princess, hearing these words, secretly procured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkworms’ eggs and con- 
cealed them in her head-dress, Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, but he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi satghdrdma; thence 
they conducted her in great pomp to the royal palace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds, 

In the spring-time they set the seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish, Then the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, “It is not per- 
mitted to kill the silkworm! After the butterfly has 
gone, then the silk may be twined off (the cocoon). Who- 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of divine 
protection.” Then she founded this savighdrdma on the 
spot where the first silkworms were bred; and there are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which they say 
are the remains of the old trees first planted. From old 
time till now this kingdom has possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to take away 
the silk stealthily, Those who do so are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. % 

To the south-east of the capital about 200 li or so isa 
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great river® flowing north-west. The people take advan~ 
tage of it to irrigate theirlands, After a time this stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange 
event, ordered his carriage to be equipped and went to an 
Arhat and asked him, “The waters of the great river, 
which have been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
ceased. Is not my rule a just one? are not my benefits 
(virtues) widely distributed through the world? It it be 
not so, what is my fault, or why is this calamity per- 
mitted?” 

The Arhat said, “Your majesty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of your rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arrest in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should offer sacrifices and address your prayers to 
lim; you will then recover your former benefits (from 
the river).” 

Then the king returned and offered sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, and advancing said to him, “ My lord is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the liusband- 
inen have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet your wishes.” The Niga (woman) was 
rejoiced (to have obtained the promise of) a great minister 
of the country (as a husband). 

The king having returned, addressed hia dependents 
thus, “A great minister is the stronghold of the state, 
The pursuit of agriculture is the secret of men’s life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state; 


% Probably the Karskash river, (High Tartary and Yarkend), Or 
Its sandy and dry bed is still marked it may be the Khoten-daria 
with » dotted line on Shaw's mep 
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without food there is death to the people. In the pre- 
sence of such calamities what is to be done ?” 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, “ For a long-time I have led a useless life, and 
held an important post without profit to others. Al- 
though J have desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has offered, Now, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your wishes. In view of the good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister? A 
minister is the support of the country; the people the 
substance. I beg your majesty not to hesitate, I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.” 

‘The king having consented, the thing was done forth- 
with, and his request complied with, On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once the dragon-palace, 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, with 
music and rejoicing, whilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country, 
So, pressing on his horse, he entered the river; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in the 
middle of it, he whipped the stream with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in the midst and he disap- 
peared. A short time afterwards the white horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in which was 4 letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these: “ Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for this office in con- 
nection with the spirit (Ndga). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous! Your mini- 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flow, and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people, 
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Many years and months have elapsed since then, and 
the place where the dragon-drum was hung has long since 
disappeared, but the ruined convent by the side of the 
drum-lake still remains, but it has no priests and is 
deserted, 

Three hundred li or so to the east of the royal city is a 
great desert marsh, upwards of several thousands acres in 
extent, without any verdure whatever. Its surface is @ 
reddish-black. The old people explain the matter thus: 
This is the place where an army was defeated, In old 
days an army of the eastern country numbering a hundred. 
myriads of men invaded the western kingdom. The king 
of Kustana, on his side, equipped a body of cavalry to the 
number of ten myriads, and advanced to the east to offer 
the enemy battle. Coming to this spot, an engagement 
took place. The troops of the west being defeated, they 
were cut to pieces and their king was taken prisoner and 
all their officers killed without leaving one toescape. The 
ground was dyed with blood, and the traces of it still 
remain (in the colour of the earth), 

After going east 301i or so from the field of battle we 
come to the town of Pim&(Pi-mo). Here there is a figure 
of Buddha in a standing position made of sandalwood, 
The figure is about twenty feet high. It works many 
miracles and reflects constantly a bright light. Those 
who have any disease, according to the part affected, cover 
the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, and 
forthwith they are healed. People who address prayers 
to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain their wishes, This 
is what the natives say: This image in old days when 
Buddha was alive was made by Ud&yana (U-to-yen-na), 
king of Kauédm bi (Kiao-shang-mi), When Buddha left 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into the air and 
came to the north of this kingdom, to the town of Ho-lo- 
lo-kia.® The men of this city were rich and prosperous, 


 Raghs or Raghan, or perhaps Ourghs. 
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and deeply attached to heretical teaching, with no respect 
for any other form of religion. From the time the image 
came there it showed its divine character, but no one paid 
it respect. 

Afterwards there was an Arhat who bowed down and 
saluted the image; the people of the country were alarmed 
at his strange appearance and dress, and they hastened to 
tell the king, The king issued a decree that the stranger 
should be covered over with sand and earth. At this 
time the Arhat’s body being covered with sand, he 
sought in vain for food as nourishinent. There was a 
man whose heart was indignant at such treatment; he 
had himself always respected the image and honoured it 
with worship, and now seeing the Arhat in this condi- 
tion, he secretly gave him food. The Arhat being on the 
point of departure, addressed this man and said, “ Seven 
days hence there will be a rain of sand and earth which 
will fill this city full, and there will in a brief space be 
none left alive. You ought to take measures for escape 
in knowledge of this. They lave covered me with earth, 
and this is the consequence to them.” Having said this 
he departed, disappearing in a moment. 

The man, entering the city, told the tidings to his 
relatives, but they did nothing but mock at him. The 
second day a great wind suddenly arose, which carried 
Wefore it all the dirty soil, whilst there fell various 
precious substances.” Then the men continued to re- 
vile the man who had told them (about the sand and 
earth). 

But this man, knowing in his heart what must certainly 
happen, excavated for himself an underground passage 
leading outside the city, and there lay concealed. On the 
seventh day, in the evening, just after the division of the 

% Tt would seem that his body batbreee case it would be “cand and 
‘was buried up to his neck. 3” but, if thia be 80, why did 


7 Staa Julien prefers substitut- still find fault with the 
ing Sha-tu in the text for Tsah-pao. ee 
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night, it rained sand and earth, and filled the city.” This 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to the east, 
and, arriving in this country, he took his abode in Pima. 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the etatue also ap- 
peared there, He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared uot go farther (change his abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “When the law of Sikya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace.” 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound, The kings of the neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre- 
cious things buried there; but es soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of the place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pima’ we enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Ni-jang. This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir- 
cuit; it stands in a great marsh; the soil of the marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathways; there is only the path 
that leads to the city, through which one can pass with 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by thistown. The king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of his eastern frontier, 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 

‘great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind, There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

11 For an account of sand-buried vol. iL, Appendix M. ; and alzo vol. 
cities, and particularly of Katak, eee i. chap. xxxvii. and note 1. It is 
Bellew, Kashmir and Kashyar, pp. probably the Han-mo of Sung Yun. 


370, 371. Also for Pima, probably _ 7 Pimd was probably the Pein of 
near Keria, see Yule, Marco Polo, Marco Polo. See Yule, ut supra, 
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oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wandér hither 
and thither quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons, There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hot winds frequently blow. When these 
winds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
(sick), At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confuse and know not whither 
they go. Hence there are so many who perish in the 
journey, But it is all the work of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at the old kingdom 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tuklra). This country has long been 
deserted and wild. All the towns are ruined and un- 
inhabited. 

From this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Che-mo-t’o-na,® which is the same 
as the country called Ni-mo. The city walls still 
stand loitily, but the inhabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

From this going north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Navapa (Na-fo-po), which is 
the same as Leu-lan.”® We need not speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouriny 
country. The habits of the people are wild and un~ 
polished, their manners not uniform; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the utmost, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. : 

bi js 3 : 
Limited thocld Kingdom of Tarhpio sge"‘Kiogenil Chine Resin ve 
towards the east, When the Yue- viii, No. 3, p. 163. 
chi spread eastwards they diepos- 7° Also called Shen-shen; sce 
sessed the old Turaniun population. China Review, loc. cit. Kingsmill 

% "This ia the Tso-moh of Sung- makes Navaps equal to Navapura, 


yun. It must have been nest Sor- ie, Neapolis 
ghik of Prejevalsky’s map. For 
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Bui the traveller has written a brief summary of all 
he witnessed or heard. All were desirous to be in- 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 


drew the admiration of those who beheld it. 


And 


why not? in the case of one who had gone alone and 
afoot from Ku, and had completed such a mission by 


stages of myriads of li!" 


7 M. Julien renders this pas- 
sage: “How could he bs compared 
simply to such men as have gone 
on & mission with a single oa, and 
who have travers post @ space 
Of a thousand li?”” But if the 
symbol Ku be for Ku-ase, i.e, “the 
ancient Iaud of the Uigura” (see 






vol. i. p. 17, m, §1), then I think 
the translation Ihave given is the 
right one. Respecting thin land of 
‘Keau-chang, we are told it was called 
Ming-fo-chan in the Han period, 
and Kn-nso-ti (the land of Kn-ate) 
daring the Tang perind (vid. the 
map called Yusti-teun-t'ei). 
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Biyes river— Vipéda, i, 167 n., 173 0, 
177 0, 


Bodhi, i. 138. 
Bodhidbarma, patriarch, i, 119 n., 
nj i, 251 m, 

Bidhideama (Puctishu), Chinese 
Tao-sht, i, 108 ; 47, 101, 142; it. 
$4, BIS-117, 121, 123, 127, 132, 
133, 135, 174, 293, 224: 

Bodhi 





ii. to2 a. 














3 the 
polivara (Fo 
Bokbara (Pu-ho), i. 34, 3§ 2. 
Boler el -lu-le) oF raat ‘Baltistan, 


Bolor Bode), ii 28, 
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352. 
(Fun-ehi), in Chinese 
67; and courtesan, ii, 


Braimadatta (Fun-shen), king of 
Kusumepura, i. 207. 

Brahinadattardja (Fan-yu-wang), ii, 
Th 72 

Brahroadéva or riija, i. 218; ii, 22, 
123, 126, 133, 145, 148, 184. 

Brabma-gaya, ii. 173 n. 

Brahmakayies (Paitin), Brabod 
heavens, i. 40, 

Brahmanadita, rh 

Brahman carte {P'o-lo-men), i. 89, 
98, 100, 104; 69, 82, 89; unbe- 
Tieviug, 44. 

Br@bmag king, ii 271. 

Bethune. ingpired “by demon, ii 








Peabo, nothing known of, i. 


Brtlinapspura, town of Malwdy ii 
262, 265 n, 
Brahongpurm (Po-lo-hil-mo-pulo}, 


Brebenard, Durga, ii, 21g 0. 

Brahmaré convent, ii, 224 n. 

Brabmaragisi (Po-lo-mo-lo-kisi), ii 
214. 

Byladaranya, ii, 62 0. 

broom, Buddl’s, preserved at Balkh, 


Budideabadr (Fo-t'o-po-toslo}, In- 
dian Sram 12, 
chart 








fi. 16 n, 54 my 


55 

Buddbadéan (Fo pane -t0) in 
Chinese F 

Buddhadharma, pie patriarch, i 
105 n, 168 n. 

Buddha-gayd, i. 113, 134, 137, 138, 
142 0.5 4. 13 m 

Buddha-gayd inscription, 1.9; 224 n, 

Buddlngupts-réja (Fo-1’e-kio-to), i 
Chinese Kio-mi and Kio-hu, a 
King, i. 168 2, ; ii, 168, 

Buddb: 47» 

‘Buddha’s hair and za i. 221, nm 

i, 1735 tooth, 3. 159, 1 

= 2g, i 2a in Ceylon, fi. 248, 
iy; image an i, 21, 50, 51 Dy 
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102, 202, 230, 235, 236, ii, 275, 
217, 252, 3223 patra or begging- 
diah, © 78; 98, 99 0.3 eyeball, i 
96; painted figure of, i. 1025 
Jobe, 1. 965 shadow, 1. 81; 945 
Hooe nar, i. 965 akuli-bone, i. 
97. 

Borie imansibe, 1 ii, 262, 263. 

Buddbasithha (Fo.t% eating he) ho}, dis- 
ciple of Asniya, i. 227, 228. 

Buddhaptiite, Buddhist teacher, i 








Buddhavana(Fo-t'osta 1a) mountain, 

147 

Badatiam (Northern), i 

Buddhist books, ii, 216 u, 
4. 10, 20, 

Buddbiat schools, &e., i. 80. 

Badahist tried, Busldia, Dharma, 
and Suighs, i. 50 v. 

aan, A 73 


Brule: turk) ‘oud, camping. 
ground, i. 45 n. 

Budrac of Ptolemy, i, 135 n. 

Bulunghir river, i. 12, 

Buna Mugalan-rdja, ii, 230 0. 

Burma, i. 47 ». 









in China, 





C. 


cadmia of Pliny, ii. 174 0, 

Calamina, at the mouth of the In- 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

calendar (the royal), i. 6, 93 Hindu, 
in 

camphor—karpatra, ii, 232. 

cannibslien, i. 14 2. 

Capi Capissene, and Caphusa— 

pita, 1. 54 Dy $6 ms 

Caspian Sea, i 36 n. 

castea (varna), Indian, i. 69, 82; 
low, 89. 

castration, i. 23. 

ca —btu (watt), i, 146. 

caves of Afghanistan, i $9 m. 

cereals, growth of, ii, 80. 

Capen, ‘Sishhala, i, 188. 189; 


Giekiane elephants, ii. 49. 
Chaghtnidn (Chi-ngob-yeu-na), i, 


33 Ba 39. , 
Clinitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, i. 72, 
ClAj (Che-shi), Tasbkand, i, 30. 
Chaken_{Cho-kie) pele 133 a 

See Takka, 


INDEX. 


Chakravartin-raja (Cb’uen -lon 
wang or Lun-wang), a univerml 
mosiarel, it, 204, 2055 1h 124 





Chelkiv) -kia—Yarkiang? ii. 307. 

Chalukyns claim to be of the race uf 
Haiti, 121m, 

Chapt (Chen-po) or ChampSpuri, 
i, TL; 205 n.; ii, 187 mw, 19K fy 


192 2. 
Champake (Chen-po-kia), i. 231. 
Cham panager, ii 
Champion iake, ii, 59, 
Chanda, Durgé, ii. 214 0. 
Chanda, ii. 209 1. 
Chanda town, ii, 254 0, 
Claydile (Chen-ta-lo), tow caste, i, 


88; 140. 

Chandan Kanika —Kanishka, i, 567, 

handeutoo {chew tan-ui-p’d), san 

dal-wood, ii. 232, 

Chandrabhiga (Ghomtan-to-p" 'o-kin), 
district of the, i, 150 0, 

Chandragiri, ii, 232 n. 

ane npta Maurya, i. 17; 128 n. 

(ania (yuch-ngaivchu), 

on, ii, 252, 253. 

Cinndraktrtti, a Buddhist teacher, 


it 
ChanirapBla (Hu-yueh), a devotee, 
371, 


ii, 

Chaodraprabba raja (Chen-talo-po- 
la-p'o), in Chines Yuel-kwang, 
i. 138) ii. 203, 

chang, a measure of 10 fost, i. 47. 
Chang’ yp 4,18, 18, 93 ,, 88. 

Chang-K'ien, Marquis 'Po-Wan, i. 
Tn, 50, $n. 

Chang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82, 83. 

Chang-tsi, brother of Hien Tsiang, 

















i 3 

Chang-yeh, fortified town in Kane 
sub, i, 18, 28. 

Chaug-Yueh, author of preface and 
introduetion to Hiuen Tsiang’a 
Si-yu-ki, i. In, 

Chante or Jina Bodhisattva, ii, 


2! 
chadoht (Chen-obe}, a woman, ig. 
chan-Pan-né-p'o— chandantea, "wai 
dal-wood, fi. 232, 
Chérikar (Sba-lo-kia%), village near 
Opi, i. 57 n.. 59 2. 
cutinepors (Gholk ta-lo), seaport 
‘of Utkals, in Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
205, 230 2., 233 B. 








INDEX. 


“clarity -without-intermission,” ii, 


Chutbal or Chirchik river in Tur- 





spiritual faculties, # 

Chan dynasty (8,c. 1122-256), whore 
family name was Ki, i. 2 0. 

Chnabara mounds at! Mathur, 1 
180, 

chau-hia—red-coloured, 1. 166. 

Chaa-bu-li, eonventa, i. 21. 

chau-tan, wooden bridges, ii, 149 2. 

Chebé] Dukhtarén mountain (U-In- 
ual), i. 617. 

Chekn or Takka (TTso-kia), kingdom 
of Ampftaar, i. 193, ii. 274, 275, 

Che-mo-t'o-us or Ni-mo country, ii. 





325. 
Che-meh—Akau, §. 24. 
Chemkent, tuwn in Turkistan, & 


290, 

Chent river, the Chandrabhiga, i. 
165 n, 

chen-ch'ing-tao, species of rice, i. 
179, 


u—Ghasipnr, ii 44, 61. 
shu-na, capital of Fu-li-shi, ii, 


1,29 n., 35 n, 36 n. 
‘sung, winperor, i. 











Chen-mu-na—Yamund river, i. 187. 
po—Champa, i, 72; ii. 195, 
\h-to, for K’woh-seh-to. See 





Chenvati, common name of Hiven 
Telang, i, 

Chen-ta-lo- po - In-p'o—Chandrapra- 
bba, i 13! r 

Chen-to-kis—-Chhandaka, ii. 30. 

Cherchern of Murco Polo, ame as 
Shen-shan, i. 12. 

Chow, 5. a9. 30, 31. Bee Tah. 

an 

chestnut (lh), 1. 68. 

Che-ti, stone cave, i. T1. 

Chetiyani, ii. 68 1. 

Chbandakw (Chen-to-kia), Siddhar- 
tha’s charioteer, i 82; ii. 29 », 
30, 102 

CEhaéuns, fi. 78 2. : 

Chhatrapati, lord of the parasol, in 
Chinese P'ao-chu, lord of trea- 
sures, i 13 0, 14, 16. 
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Ch’-héng Tsu, emperor of China, ii. 
282 


. 33. 
aka, people, i. 33, 
Chith-ling, Barren Pass, j, 64, 85. 
Buddhist pilgrim, i, 224 n. 
Lin, 


18, 
Chi-king-kang-t'¢-lo-ni—Vajrapéni- 
dhdrani, ii, 36, 225. ae 
Chi-ki-t’o,—Julien supposes to be 

Chikdha or Chittur, ii, 271. 
Chikitedvidyd, Chin, I-fang-ming, j. 








7B 153 0. 
chiliueoemn (¢e-tein), i. 1 n 10. 
ka Lal 06 0. 





Chi-mo-lo—Malakofa, if, 231 n, 
232 n, 

China, date of importation of Bud- 
dhist. booka into, i. 10, 

China (Chi-ve-kwS), i. 6, 10, 21, 
102; 57 u., 58 217; ii 196, 


ry 
chindn’ ohi-na-ni), in Chinese 

han-chi-lat—the bes 
Cldnapati (Obi 







the 
ehtnardjaputra (Ch 
9, in hina an-wang-teeu— 
the 174 
cia 1. 108. 


chin-chu—tuby dish, 9. 
Chine or Cbtaigeri—Clinapati, i. 
1730. 
Ch-hing Ho, a eunuch, ii, 282 n, 
Ching-kwong, i. 99. 
Ching-lang—Sarmmnatiya school, i, 
200, 207 ii, 2, 44. 
dete Fyakoranam 
of Phyinii, i. 11. 
Chi-ngob-yer war Chaghtnite. 
Chin-kin-man—Kéaficbanamdls, wife 
‘of Kunéla, i, 141 0. 
Chin-na—Jina, ii, 218 n. 
Chinnadéea-ghtra (Chi-n 
Chinese Han-nhi- 















i, 296. 





al 
chitupdddsita, i. 5 0. 
Chi-yeu, i, 18, 28, 28. 
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Chi-yueh—JhAnachandra, ii, 171. 

Chéla country or Chulyx (Chu-li- 
79, So-li), it. 227, 249. 

CBow dynasty, i, 43 217 n, 

Cha or Chui river (Su-yeb), i. 89; 
26 n., 27 0, 29 0. 

Chuh-Yung, “one of the “three 
sovereigus,” i. 7.0. 

Chu-ku-po—Yurkiang kingdom, i 
88. 





hu-li-yo—Chulya or Chee, i. 227. 

Clunda (@bun-t'0}, i, 32. 

Chung-0se-fin-p-p’c-sha— Vibhdsha- 

oritersta: Saray § 161, 
ung-asefen-'o-pi-ta-mo — ABAi- 
dharmaprakerana-pdda Sésira, i. 
109, 


Chwang, i 
Chwong - yan -ta - ahing - king- Beate 
Mahdyare rirdlaakdraftke, 





cist ign, ti, 90, 

sivil aduminiatration, i. 87. 

classes (aue-sing), four, of living 
boing, i. 150.0 

cleanliuesa of Hindus, i. 77. 

climate of India, i, 75. 

clothing, i. 180, 

Cleud.stone mountain sufghérdins 

403, 136 n, 
ok (wood of the)—Kukkuts pada, 


Cod loot-mountain, i, 64; 238 0; 
ii 13 M., 22 Dy 142, 144, 145+ 
Cock-garden sefighdrima, ii, 142 n, 
commerce of Iudia, i. 89. 
Confucius, i. 985 4 0. 
Constantinovek, town, i, 26 n. 
copper, native’ (aoualib), i, By, 
177, 194, 
Cophene (IKi- ae £100, 
cornelian (ma-nao) diah, ii, 129. 
courtesan and Brahmachfrine, ii, 
‘2 
creatures, four kinds of, {i, 261. 
reoatinn of Buddha's body, it, 


crieainal 183 
crosier (sek coung) i. 960. 
onyatal dish (po-ck'i), i. 173 fis 








129, 
curcims (ywkin) ginger, i. 54 n, 


INDEX. 


D 


Dapatt montes—Dantaléke,{, 11206 

Dah tribe, i. 37 n. 

Dakal&n or Taias, i. 29 0. 

Dai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vaidrn- 
‘vana, i. 59 D. 

Dab ‘e-thsin)—Dekban coun- 





Dakshindya na (Nan-bing), the 
march of the oun to the south, 
iyra. 


Damdama mound, nenr Mathurd, i 
1820. 

Dénapati (Shi-chu), religious patron, 
4. 81. 


Dandarika (Tan-tu-lo-kia ¥} moun- 
tain, i 112 n. See Davtaldka, 

dantakdshtha (tan-to-kia-se-ch’s), in 
Chinese ch’i-mo, Budidtha’s tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173, 

Dantalola (Tate lo-kia) nountain, 
in Gandhi, i, 

Darah of Daruli-ait (Hi-ao-toco), 
in Badakuban, i. 42 0, 

Darah-Gar, i. 390. 

Dareil or Dri (Te-t-t}, old enpital 
of Udyfna, i. 1345 valley, i 18. 

Parih river, i, 18, 

country, i. 18; 19 a 1 Ae 

Darghanalln a Brolun fs 

Darins, inscription of, i, " we 

Dardika, ii. 102». 

Darunta in Kabul, j. 9¢ 2. 

Darvika district, i. 

Darwaz in Kumidba, 3. 41. 

cer aad Stira (Bhi: i. 


daiabita (ehi-li), Ten-pow 
$5.75. 
date fruit (teau), i. 88, 
Daulatabéd, ii. 255 n. 
Dauna, fi. 65 0. 
Daungia-khérs, village, i. 229 0, 
Deor-forest (Li-ye), ii. 45. 
Deer-feet-daughter or girl, ii, 71 


"72. 

Deer-king birth, ii. 51. 

“doer park,” i. 48 0, 55. 

Degwara, village, ii, 05 0, 66 n. 

Dehas, i,'49 2, 

Demir Kapi, the iron gates, i. 36 

demon-inapired Bribmun, il. 160, 

“deposited bows aud clube,” tower 
and origin of name, i, 5%. 














king), i. 


ii 70, 











INDEX. 


Dérabhefe, king of Valabhi, ii 267 n. 
Derbend, near the Caspian, i. 36 n, 
Derbent, i. 36 2. 

desert of drifting sand, i, 85; ii. 

324. 

Desert” (Kwangye) vibra, 5, 
deserted town in Turkestan, i. 28 
Divas, Brtlioipical gods 04, 785 


Die Bodhisattva (Ti-p’o), in Chinese 
Tien, i. 188 £, 231; iL 97-99, 
210 227, 302; aonuids the ghanfd, 


ii, 99. 
Diva mountain, ii, 114, 





50, 150, 153, ! 


my | e Su. 
Déva Mara Piguna, 
Dovanamopujation, kag of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.o., ii. 247 0. 
Bere ti. as 


Dévagarma (Ti ah 
re, 


peeget {Tv-pro-ai-ba) 
Davslopment (cies 
i 18, 















i, 214 ». 
Dhamasthieti, Julien’s restoration 
of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti, which see, 
Dhamek, the great tower of, ii, 


450. 
Dhurhiinkafaka, ii, 221 n, 
Dhans-nando, ii. 94 
Dhanakagaka  (‘Io-na-kie-tae-kia), 
Dharagikéta on the Kylshot, ii, 
220 f,, 225, 
dhanu, Chinese tong, © meazore of 


4 cubits, i, 7 
Dihoyakefa Dhtnyavattpure, of 

‘Dhanyakataka, ii. 220 u., 227 0. 
Dire, Dbattosgars, i. “260 x, 








226 n. 
Dharanikofs, Dhanyskataks, i. 22 
Te, 226 Te 





Fed L of Valabbt, 


dharma, Chinese Fa, the iaw, i 
ii, 63, 168 m, 

Dbarmaguptas(T'en-wu-teand 1an- 

ios), in Chinese Farmi-pa 


dhermatéyas *lody of the law, i 
ates 
harmakéya (Fa-shin), the spiritual 
ewsenee if Busdhia, ti, 37 u, 
Dbarmakéti or Dbarmagupta (Ta- 
mo-kiu-ti), « Shaman, i. 76. 
Dharnuksbétra or Kurukebéira, i 











184. 

Dharwapala (Ta-mo-po-lo}, in Chi- 
neae U-ia, ii, 110, 111, 171, 223 
£,, 225 ny 229, 230, 237, 238, 239) 





240. : 
Dharmapattana, Sravaati, 
Diarma-pifuka collected, 
dharmaiartra ({a-she-li), ii, 
Dbarmfédka, 
Dharmatas 








gon. 
rror for DLarmatrita, 





i 1lon. 
Dharmatrita (Ta-mo-ta-la-to), in 
eae Fa-k’in, author of the 
Samyuktddhidharma Sastra, i. 98, 


Ito, 
Dbarmavarddbana, son of Aédkn, i. 
31. 





Dharméttara or Uttarndharna, 
founder of the Sautriutika school, 
i. 139m 

dhatus, the eighteen, i. 95 n. 

Dhavaka, post, perhapa suthor of 
Néganande, i. 211 n. 

Dhrabioate Sildditya VI. of Vala. 
Uht, ii, 267 n. 

Dhruvapata (T'u-k 


‘o-po-tu), 





in 





Chinese Ch’ang-jui, king of Vala- 
bht, ii. 267. 
Dhrovasine bit, ii. 267 n. 





Dhruvaséne I, of Valabhi, ii, 267 0 
Digembara Jnines, Nirgranthas, i 
55 tty 144 th 145 0 5 3, 208 2 
Dinava (Ti-na-po) f Dinapati, ii. 278 
Dipadkara Buddba, in Chinese Fen- 

sang-po and Zhen-ting-pu, i. 385 
1 
Dirghabhavant, a a kia-p'o-fo-ma); 
niounater} 









rind 
Drgbanektn in Chinese Cl’ang- 
chao, author of the Dirghanakha, 
parivrajaka-pariprichchha, ii, 179. 
discussions, Buddhiat, i. 81. 


Dijaraadan If. of Valabli, fi. 268 v. | diteh, Kub&li, i 9. 
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ditch of Roe ii, 170. 
ditoh of Srtgupta, Gi 152. 


division of Sartras (ahi), ii, 39, 
4, 160. 

Dongerp i ii. 260 a 

dragons (Nagas), i. 

Dragon-lake (Nbealireday iL 20. 

Dragon-palace, i. 5. 


Dragon-chapel, i. 41. 

Drivida (Te-lo-pi-el’a), country, ii. 
228, 231 Mm, 253, 

dress of the Hindtie, i. 75; royal, 76. 





Drona (Ho), i. 210n.; ii. 41, 65 0. 
Drdga attipa (Ping-au-tu-po), it. 65. 
‘Dronddanardja (: wang), ii, 8, 





Tindds’a convent, ii. 267 0. 
duhtha, in Chinese X'x, sorrow, i 





105 n, 

father of Samake, i, 1110, 

Durga, ii, 224 n. 

Durgidévt (‘I’o-kia-t'ien-sbin) or 
Bhtmadévt, 4, 113 n 114 n. 

Dvrapati (To-lo-po-ti} Sandowe, ii, 
200, 





Eastern His China, i 58 
sight Sragoos, the talented sons of 
Siin, i. 4. 
eight enfranchise ned di, 143. 
hit Vajraptnis, 
fi Heaparvate ‘au fade i, 1810. 
Bkaéptige (To-kio-sien-zin) Rivbi, i, 


11 

Piapatra (I-lo-po-ta-lo), i. 685 1375 
ii. ats 

Elephant birth, ii, 

elephant, the ertuteed, 4.5; wild, 


i. 207. 
Hip atreogth—Pilustra etfipa, 





Bhi lake, i, 217 2, 

rake or Munda, rock or gate, i. 

Ephthatites (Ye-tha), i. 18, 16, 90, 91. 
145 1. 

Eukratides, Baktrisn king, i. 37 2. 

Rxcalivur, ii, 56 n. 

eyebail of Buddha, i, 96. 


Rr 


Fa-chi-lun—Abhidharma jfidna-pra- 
shina Séstra, i. 175, 
Fu-bien, Chinese travel 


A 1 399-414, 
aD, b 1123 5. 


INDEX. 


Fairy land (P'eng-lai-shan), §, 98. 
Falzébéd, olty, ii. 14.0. 
Fa-Ja-na—Varnna or Varnu, 
Fa-la-pi—Valabht, ii, 266, 
Fal-ing, Chinene pilgrim, i. 10. 
Fa-lung, “sity of departure,” on 
‘the Orissa coast, ii. 205, 
Fan and Su, books of Chinese 
legendary history, 
Fan—Brabmi, |. 20; 
Fan, Sanskyit, i, 72, 
Fan tribes—Tibetans, 5. 173 0, 
Fan-bing—Brahman, ii, 35 0. 
Ven-shat Brabois, | i. 207 5 ii, 


fetht—dharatrty ii, 146, 









i. 127, 





cupola, it, $1. 

Fei-han—Ferghanai 

Fet-slie-li (Vaiseit), ii, 44, 66, 160, 

Feon-thou, a pagoda, i. 103, 

Ferghdnoh (Fel-ban}, province and 
town of Turkistan, i, *, ya 

Fire-extinguisbing atfipa, ii, 34. 

Firuzpur or Firuzabad, ti. 194 n. 

Fish-monster story, ii, 79. 

Bee Brest Sees 70, 

vefold spirit 2 tie 94. 

Five Indies, i, 

Five kings “thoy Shan-hao, Chnen- 
iio, Eno-sing, Yao, and Shun, 
who followed Hwang-ti, i. 7 0. 

five skandhas, ii. 94 0, 

five vidyds, ii, 42, for. 

Fo-hi, emperor, i, 

Pokwsit diacovered. “by iaproth 
‘and translated by Rétmuset, i. 21; 
new version, i. 2 

Fo-lin, Byzantine 


Borleebi—Vetii, 44,77, 78. 
Fo-li-shi-aa-tang: Vito, 
Parfusthéna, i. 56 0.5 tb 285. 
Fo-lu-sha — Pnrushapora (Peal 

war), i. $2, 33, 
Fo-ehwui, “river of religious 
merit,” the Mah&bbadra, i. 188, 
Fo-ha-fu—the Varusbs (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Teiang, i, 102, 

Fo-to- fa-na-shun — Buddhavana 
mountain, ii, 

Sete ke-te ukibagaptarti, ii, 


Fo te-to-oo—Buddhte, 1. 230. 
Fo-ts'u—read Po-t’au, ii, 289, &0, 

















pire, ii, 278, 























“INDEX. 


four eontinenta, i. 10, 11. 

four Déva-rijas, ji, 129. 

four modes of life, ii, 214 0, 

four kinds of crentures, fi, 261. 

Fragrant mountaiue, i. 11. 

Fu, the, family, i. 98, 

Fub-bi or P’ i, one of the * three 
sovereigns,” i, 7 1, 9 n, 

ferting— Radic chive, 1 196 0. 

funeral of au Arhut,i. 76 f. 

funeral, i, 86, 

Fu,- she i+ lo — Pujasumira 
Ayushwist, ii. 74, 75. 


@. 


Gasaratt (Siang-chu), Tord of 
elephanta, i, 13 n., 14, 15, 16, 
Gandaka river, ii. 14 0. i >. 
Gandakt, Little, riv. 
Gandare or Gandarit and Ganderi- 
tis, i. 97 2, 98 n. 
Gandhiadvipa, iL 138 0. 
gandhakastt (hisng-siang), perfume 
elephant, j i. 5m; ii, 138. 
Gandbara (Rien-t orto) Pesh&war 
country, country af the Yarul- 
ziahs, 3, 15, $2, 82, 78, 99, 103, 


























108, 106; 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 m., Gogardi 


109 1, woh, 153 0. 156 0. 

Gnigh (King-kiu}, river, i. 86 f 
See Ganges, 

Guigndwitn (King-kia-ho-men) or 
Gangoutri Haridwara, i, 188 0., 


198 1, 
Ganges (King-kie) , Mabs- 
1 TL; 11, 86 £, 


bhadrd, i, 
8, 197, 198, 1, 206, 207, 214, 
218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
i, 44, 64, 71, 77, 81, 82, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 206 n. 











Gurina (Hwtb-lo-ms), i. 39. 

gétha (kis-t'o), Chinese song, and 
‘fong-wong, w stansa, t. 124 0. 

Gauds, old capital of Bengal, i. 210; 





Guataina (Riao-ta-mo), Sramana, i, 
87; ii, 8, 35, E51. 

Gay (Kin-yo), i. 613 if. 95, 112 2., 
113, 124 14,136 m., 137 24 14205 
Chinese inscriptions at, i. 10. 

GayA-kAsyapa (Kis-ye-Kia-she-po), 
fi, 113, 114, 130 
VOL, IL 
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bei Ghar, or Darkh-gas (Kie-chi), 
niger titet Pa no} ii, 642. 
ghanta (kin-t’l), 1. 68; ii. 96. 
Guasipur (Cher-ebe) i, 61, 6 

iv ya}, ii, 6%, 62. 
Ghana (Hi a), town of Af- 





ghanisttn, ii, 283. 
Ghorband, town, i. 56 n. ; river, i. 


67. 
Gbésha (Kiu-sha), Chinese Mian- 
gine B42 143 
Ghéshira (Kiu-shilo), a noble, i. 





236. 

Ghéehiravana vildra, i. 68, 

Choa 5 in Bihar, i. 91 a. 

in), 4, 54. 

Gino a, ii, 16r n. 

Girjok, ii, 182 n, 

Girlvraja (Shan-ching) it, 149 1, 
158, 161 p. 

Girotrn, Mount Ujjanta, ii, 269 2. 

G8dhan: + (Kite), ‘one of the 
four 

Goaliyeviver, iis 207 n 

GOdavart river, ii. 207 n., 209 n., 
217 n, 

jasht river, §. 42 0, 
erg aad (Ku-bwiin-oh'a) convent, 








Goidflower, a king’s name, i, 20. 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Golkonda, ii. 254m. 

Gollas, king, i, 28. 

Gbeant river, 237, 

Gomatt, priests of, 
Géndwint, ii. 209 n. 

Gaps (x {Kin-po), nearhat and author, 


GdpAta, cave, i. 107. 
Gopal (Kit 


po-lo}, a dragon, i, 93 5 
‘eo awoe of Ei 
















gorshisha ; "in PAU, gleteam ; 
among the Henge gurshorke ; 


9 
o kian), i 20, 


ual doctris 
Sep oan 
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Greut Vehicle. See Mabtyins, 
Gpldbradwara opening, ii, 180 


GQpidhrakdta - parvata ( 
‘kiu-ch’a}, in Chinese 
and Teeu-t'al, i. 58, 58; 
46, 47 ., 152 153- 
apati, “in” Chinese Chang-che, 
weaker, i i. 160, 187. 
Grishma (tein-je), hot season, i. 


2 1. 
qupgula—bdellinm, i. 265 
uhasinw King of Valauli, 


6n5 it 








10, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
Gonaprabba (iu-na-po-la-p'o), in { Hustigaata 


Chinese Tekwang, i. 191, 192; 
ii, 275, 

Gupta ora, i. 168 n, 

Gurijers, “kingdom in the North 
Pabjao, i. 165 

Gus er aise lo}, Gujarat, il, 


ouraphtbgiei (K’in-liv-po-t'o-shap), 
in Chinese T’sun-teo-shan, ii, 


142. 
Gusbige, seme a Kusbina and 
Kapwror,i 56 p. 


pa 


Haspak, town, i, 43.0. 

hair cirele—the denz, one of the 
thirty-two marke of » Buddha, i. 
1, 67 n, 

Hair-an il reli 

Hajiyok pass, 








spa, It, Bo. 
amiyéu, i, 





49 0. 

Hakodati, in Japan, £ 59 0. 

Hamt, in Little Bukbaria, i, 17 n. 

Hon country, i, 30, 45, 72, 73, 78, 
70, 82, 89, 90 ; it. 300-301. 

Han period, 201 (or 206) 2.0. to 9 
AND. 

Handia hilt, Ri 148. 

fang apriooh i, 88, 

o— Ganges river, i. 17 n. 

ie -jo—Kanyakudj 

Han-mo, olty, probably 
of Hiuen Teiang, the Pein uf 
Marco Polo, i, 86n., 

Horésa (Keng-ao) ata, ii. 

Hafsawadi, Pegu, if, 200 2. 

Hani, in Northern India, 1. 183 2, 

*hare in the moon, 




















JINDEX. 


Hare Jétaka, ti. 50, 60 n. ' 
Haridwara town, i.’ 197 0. 





| Hariparvata — Takht - i Butaimta 


mountain in Kadmtr, i, 158-1. 





Fiaritt or Hariti (Ko-li-tij, in Chi- 
peso Kwel-teeu-mu, the mother 
of demons, i, 110 n. 

Hasttipstny’ the Chalokya. royal 





na), Hi-taang, i. 210 f. 
Hasan-Abddl, 8 miles north 
Shab-dhéri, i, 136 n., 137 0, 
145 0. 
| Hastanagara—Pnslikeld vat, i 
Biathi-godde 





to-kan), ii. 17 

hasta, a cnbit, Chinese chu, 1. 

Hesti“Aates, king of Ganahiva, 
109 n. 








Bayamukha (‘0 me, country 
in North India, i. 2: 

Hazira (Ho-sa-lo} cone, 147 n. 

Hasrat-Imitm, See Alirang ; heads 
of children flattened, 

hell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yoh, 
i 172, 185 n.; one made by Aloka: 
Aja, fi. 85, 86. 

Heloand (en-mo-in-tu), fi, 283. 

Hémanta, cold season. i, 72 1. 

Hesideus or Hosudrua, the Satlaj 
river, 178 0. 

Hétuvidyd Sdstra (in -ming-lun), 
PR) 153 9.5 fi. 

heun-to—kangu sea 

Hia, eastern and western, 

Hiau mountaing, 

Hiung - hu - kon; 







Hieshing, “dismounting from the 
chariot,” stops, ii. 153, 

Hidda (Hi-lo}, city in Kabul, i. 34; 
91D, 95. 

Hien-tau—Indi 

Hien-yuen-shia or Hwang-ti, em- 
peror, 2697 RC., i. 30, 7D, 

te'un—Arya Parivik, i g8n, 











pao, 
Himatala (Hi-mo-ta-lv) Chinge 


- INDEX. 


Biwe- alan -bia, Darah -i-aim in 
Badakbshén, i, 42, 156, 157, ii 
21, 290, 

Himavanta country, i. 128 v., 1340. 

Hinayana or Lewer Vehicle, i 94, 
25, 99, 91, 86, 41; 24 b, 75, 
104, 112, 119 ¥., 139 TM, 172, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 184, 187, 190, 
191, 192 260, 202, 207, 224, 2: 
228 n., 230, 231, 236, 2395 
61, 67, 78, 81, 100, 181, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 195, 201, 247, 254, 257, 
261, 266, 267 n., 268, 270, 272, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 288, 


299 : 
Hinddktsh or Snowy Mountains (q. 


v.), the Paropamisua of the an- 
sionta, 4, 39 hy 49s 50, $2, 53+ 34 


Bing—ayana, 9. 

Aig oF ing Kin, axmfeatida, ti 
283 n, 

Hin-vang-ehing-kiau Sdstra, i. 237. 

Iio-jin—those studying tw become 
fiamanan, i, 152 1. 

Hiruyyaparvata ” (lan-na-po-fa-to), 
Mongir, ii, 185, 186, ar 












Hiranyavatt (Hi-laf-n0- Chi- 
wena Mineo nual Yickin bo, the | 
Ganda river, 88 Hh 3204 390 


Hissar province, i. 39 n. 

Hi-an, tribe of Turks, i. 40, 

Hi aan arebararchann, farof. | 

Hiuen Teiang, A.D. 599-664, called 
San-siang-fa-sse — Tyipitakdchdr- 











ya,and calledbimeclf Mokaha-éva * 
nd Maldgtuadeve (View 248, : Hi 


8, Beng., vol. lie p. 94 thy 

ara 16; 1n.,2,9; eulogium 
on, i. 2-65 at Kamardpa, ii, 196, 
197. 

Hiung-nu, Tarks, 1. 18; 20. 37 0. 
ii, 385, 316, 

diun-lu—perfume tree, ii, 265. 

ho—the eighty inferior marke on 
Buddha, i. 145 1, 

Ho-ban—Kuan country, i. 34. 

ho-hoa~ atari, i, 967. 
Ho-lin-—Khulm, 

Ho-li-mha-ta-t' 
dhana, i, 21 

Hu-li-sib-mi-kin—KhwArazm, i, 35, 

Bele aes in Badakbebin, i. 


HolehcloRabuls, 
Ho-lo-she-pu-lo—Rajapury, f. 163. 








na — Harshavar- 
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Ho-lo-sho-fa-t'an-na—Rajyavar- 





i, 210. 
Hotel Ki-li-hi—Rajogythe, ii. 43, 


Hooso—Ormus, i ii, 278. 
Ho-nan, i. 18. 
Hu-po-to-shi—Adbhulaéma stpa, 


i, 127. 
Hor- Parvata — Hari-parvata, 
tr, i. 158 0. 

horses (excellent, shen), i. 20, 

horse (divine), * form of 
‘Avalokitéhvara, 

Mo-ea-laenpita of Teaukote, ii 
283. 

Ho-ai-na—Ghagns, ii. 283. 

Ho-uan-fu or Lo-yaug, town, i.18,21. 

He-yun, a pilgritn, i. 10. 

| Hridayadhdrent {Sin-to-lo-ni), ii, 


in 








Heoigbur people, i, 853 32, 33, 
76}; ti. 302, 32t 
| Hu-fa-p'u-a— Dharmapala Bodhi- 
| gattva, i oe a7 223. 
heuh—a tre 
| Hota river (Bulunghir'), i 19; 
| Huatyo, emperor, i, 49 n. 
‘Hu-wing-p’o-sa—Prubbipala Bodhi 
sattva, ii, 48. 
| Aum max, the rills dividing fields, 











Hons(of Byzantine wiiters}—Yethn, 
i, 18. 


Hewa-chau, an island in the Kiggdom 
of Hwwa-nitt, i, 20, 
! Hwa-kong—Kusumaparn, i. 207 n. 





Hwang-ti, firet emperor of China, 
| i 20,7 m, 8, 216 0, 
Hwiin-t‘o-to, capital uf ‘'a-mo-sih- 


1 teb-ti, if, 293. 
Baw: -yuen, a district in Ho-nan, 


Hywel Sing, a pilgrim, 1.25, 84, 108, 
108. 


Hwo or Hwoh—Kunduz country, i. 
ii, 287, 288, 289. 


pilgeim, i, 28, 
ckivg, Buddhist pilgrim, i, 
. 96, 28, 31. 
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He 
Hwui-lib, i. 90. 
Hwui-ts,'i, 26, 81, 38, 


-wn, pilgrim, i. 23, 





L 


Jor mountains—Musart, i 
hy country—Kamul, 1. 29. 
jo-po-ta-lo— Elépatra (niga), i. 


137. 

ime of Buddhe, ii. 322; walking, 
i 43 

Imaus mountains, i, 135 n. 

Indarf or Andartly ('An-ta-lo-po), 
i 43. 

Indic 





uames of, §, 693 extent, 
703 boundarive of, 90, 

6 n. 

-ertlia, 

Todus river, j, 29, 108, 107. 

Indhyddri hills, ii, 257 0, 

Ing, river of Ho-uan, i. 4. 

Ing-ohven— Yu-chen in Ho-nan, 









2. 
‘inner pane’ Zanana(Chong tong), 


2: 
In-peckin—Yumgtn iu Badakluhan, 
4. 425 ii. 29t. 
Intreduetion t ‘to the Si-yw-ki, i. 7. 
In-tu—name for India, ¥. 6 
In-tu-ki—records of Inala’ ai. 65m, 
inundation miracle, ii, 137. 
Tron-gates-—Kohlaghs, i, 36. 37, 392. 
Tron-wheet king, i. 6¢. 
Iafijtb, town in Turkistén, i. 29 n. 
Iesyk-kul, Turkish nawe of Lake 
‘Vemurti or Lop-nur, i. 115 25 n., 
28 n4 29 0. 
Intertehdu, Sutstahya, i, 31 0, 
vara (I-shi-fa-lo) Tatt-teal, author 
of the" 





=pi-ta-mo-ming -ching - 

dun i, 12. 

Lévara (Tex-tani), Mabfdéva, i. 113, 
115, 127 n. 5 ii, 23. 

albg, writer of Buddbiat records, 





1eayonpo, town in Ottpea, i. 147». 


z 
Japa handle (to move the), 4., 





INDEX, 


Tajnpure, in Orisaa, ii, 204 me 
Jakbtiban, ii. 


Talalabed valley ati a 

Jélandhar (She-lan-t Lo 
1742, 

je twii a ee ii, 176. 

‘Jamalgarhi, i. 

jambu “clionspuy” ‘ties: ii 19 my 






1 rey m 





30. 
Sumbudvtpr (Chen. cpucliet),§ i, 82, 
. 16, 47, 880, 







89, 95, 96, 115, &e. 

Jamin’ or ‘Jambn, town, perhaps 
Tuyapura, i, 165 be 

Janel 


Jarsu river, i, 29 

Tétakas (Peu-seng and Pen-veng- 
feo) i124, 1705 of the lion au 
the pig, 196 0. 

iti, raodon oh Uirthy 64 2. 

Joviy probably Yarnmnedvtps, it 


Jopepure (She-se-pu0), _perlape 
fammu, i, 165 n,, 

Saguaton (Bho yor 
Bhing-kiun, fi, 146, 147. 

Jerm, town in Badukehdn, i. 42 n. 

Tota, (Shi-to-yuen), the ganten of, 
fi. 4, 53. pritiee, sou of King 
Prastnajit, ti, 10. 

Ibtavana (Shi-to-lin), in Chinese 
Shing-lin, i, €¢, 45, 46,70; 2025 
Hi 4,8, 12,13. 

‘Shelam river, 1 163 

‘JimiitavSbane Bodhisattva (Sbing- 

yun), i, 210 v. 

Jide of Channa (Chiin-na) Bodhi. 
antiva, in Chinese Tong-sheu, i. 

18, 219, 220, 259. 

Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), ii, 171. 























sien—Kabfinti-Rishi, i. 1210, 
Jin-kia-lan amtghiréms, i 56 ., 
Sn. 

Tinaputen (Ch'in-na-fo-ta-lo), in Chi 
nese Tetti-shing-texu, autbor of 
the Ya-chie-eh-ti-lun-shih, ii, 275, 

Jen-tang-fo—Dipaikara Buddha, 1. 








INDEX. 


Ihdnaprastiine Ststra of Kttyh- 
yaniputra, i. 155 2, 
3s, river of Ho-nan, i 4m 
ManGrhita, i.’ 98 0. 
Jak moto Juma 
ju-lai—Tathagata, 
Sumadha Chutene! +0), 
Sir-i-pul, i. 48. 
Juma or Yamund (Pu-na), i. 87. 
Sundgadh in Kathidwad, ii. 269. 
‘Jozgina (Hu-shi-kien), i. 48. 
Tyésh{a (Bhi. i 
TyGtiahke ( 
‘ote Sing-li, ii, 



















Kannanpa or Kavandha (Han-pan- 
tu), is 69. 

, Képhén or Képhes, river, 

4,100 n.; 56 0., 67 2, 902, 91 0, 


97 2., 109 n. 

Mashhe ieve-cl’a), ii, 264 n, 265 f., 
266 n, : 

Kachchbadi of Pauini, i. 98 u., ii. 


281 n, 


Kafirnahan, river, i, 39 2., 40 n, 


* KafBr-log'—Buddhista, i, gr n. 
Kabalgiw, i 192 0 
Kaikbusry, ii 
Eajaaghs 


302 ne 
See Kajiighs ; Kajan- 
4, ti. 193 b. 





198, 
Kakavarnin, ii, aa 
Kakdpur, i. 22 
ion of tie, 1. 78, 
Kala-i-Khum, See Khum, 
Kalu-kn-sarai, supposed site of Tak- 
shadila, i. 136 0. 
Kalapindka (Kin-lo-pi-na-kia), town, 
i. BBs ii, 177, 180 
Kaiaoka (Orda king, ii. 85, 
fy 
Kali Kiel nh “hie, in Chinere—Teu- 
taeng-wang, i. 121 n. 
Kalidga (Kie-ling-kia), ii. 207 £ 
kalparplisha, wishing tree, i. 105 


2. 
Hil, in Summa | 286 m 1870 
‘in the Dei i 
Hinedidee (Yo-kial,” world ‘ot 
Gusirg, i. 12, 208 












Kamaleaks (Kia-mo-long- 
200. 


Eamaldke, ii, 22. 
Kaoarapa(Kia-mo-to-po), i 2155 i, 








& woollen 
Ss 7 
, 19; polyandry in, i, 


as 
Kana, father of Yada, i. 53 0. 
Kanadava—Déva Bédhisattva, 


9 
See Kanya- 





ubja, 

Fafichanamala (Chin-kin-man), wile 
‘of Kundla, i. 141 1, 

Katebipura (Kten-chi-pu-lo)—Con- 
eer. 17% u., 228, 229, 230 
D., 2 


aie” Gund @ why b 


pnd iawn to), plant, i. 88, 
Kanerki coins, i. 65 u. 
Kang—~Satonrkand, i. 32m 
Kaghapur, i. 225 1, 

Kaniebka-rfja (Kia-ni-se-kia), i, 32, 

203; 56 Bs 117, 131, fo 156, 173, 
175 0., 176 2,5 ii 9» 
Dy, 103, 109 1. saghaniee (sve 
Jour, A, 8. Beng., vol. xvii, pt. 
i, p. 494), i 103, 109. 

Kanjut, a Dard state, i, 299 m. 

Kanbéri caves, i. 

Kavéy 








an 
eral, i. $0, 
i, 18, 19, 26; 


Kan-ying, Chinese ys 
Kao-ohinng—Turfa 








a 
Kee Teang, emperor, 1 6 
Kapéladhtirina, Saiva, sects i. 55% 76. 
Kapila, ii. 54 0. 223, 224 n. 
Kapilevasta (Kie-pi-lo-fa-ru-tu), i. 
13, 18 m, £9 0, 167 
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of the Muhammadens (Elllot, 
His Inds wl BAT) 5 S358, | ol 
Bay 56 Mas of 

at 97, 98. 136, 176 n. ; Si 281, 

Kapisone. Soa Capiesa, 

Kapigla ‘Kie-pi-the), iu Northera 
89, 202, 206 n. ; ii. 79. 

Kans (pigeun)-convent, ii. 182, 


8: 
Kaptl or Kavdl—Kabti, i. 54.0. 





















Karu-khitai, peopl 
corum inwuDtai 
kardla (ha-la-Hi) clot 
Kara-moto, town, i, 18, 
Karapda ot Kalands ( 
fi, 1§9 1 160, 
Kerandabrada (Kin-lan-to-ch'i), 








165. 
Korandavéquvana(Ki 
yien), i, 605 ii, 1 
Karu-nirds—Tul-kiueb or Turks, 

i, 20 n, 37 0. 
Kata or Karebér, i. 18; 17 0, 


Ketd-aou (of Kinproth) river, i. 90, 
Kariteghiy, river, north branch of } 
the Oxu 


-t’u-ohub- 













Te, 195 ne 


havke ( Sie i, 
Karman {tinase), i. 98; 


alao-to), | Kerr 


plant) i 299 mj 


815! 
| Kuga ii, 205 9., 207 n., 303 


INDEX. 


Kashdya (kin-shs), brick or ochrey- 
coloured upper robe of the Baud- 
dira prieata, i. 53, 95 n.; ii. 49, 2; 
* Kfshgar (Kie-sha), * 19, ; "te 
299, 3 
Kashculuraya-parvata—Mougir, ii. 
186 n, 
Kasia village, ii, 32 0, 
Kasia regio of Ptolemy, ii, 299 1, 
Kasten of Purlemy, if. 209 n, 
Kadi country, 7. 














Kadipur, town, i. 199 n. 
| Kadmtr (Ki clo), i, 116, 117, 


134 0., 136-137, 143) 147, 148 fey 
150 n,, 156 0,, 163, 165 ., 177, 
192, 1965 ii. 31% 314, 315. 

Kéowepa or Kacuerpa 
~Kisatty, i. 148. 





| Kanfir, town in the Panjab, i173 0. 


Kidyaya Buddba (Kin-she-pu), i, 
39, 48, 62, 66, 67, 68, 108; 48, 
53 0, 76, 113, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 137, 153, 238 0.5 ti. 13, 
22, 49, 48, 55 Ba, 76, 153, 124 
125, i 0, 131, 139, 1432 144, 162, 

164, 180, 223 0. 

Kagan and Kadeu, i. 137 1 

Kasyapapura or Kagsdmupos—Kus- 
vote, i, 148-0, 

| iia (Yia-kwong-pa) sehoul, 

iazn, 
Kataghfa or Kuwdas (q v.), i 
aan, 

3 Me 


it. 96, 
Karo king of Afiga, ii 187 u., { Katré mound, at Mathard, i, 181 n. 


ego Bhagulpur, ii, 191 n., 






in ye 210, 212 
Karpfra (kie-pu-lo), camphor, ii, 


232. 

Kathiua town, {, 201 n. 

Karthar or Karasharh, pechaps same 
an Wu-i or Wu-ki and ’0-ki-ni of 
Hiuen Teiang, i. 18. 

Karttike (Kia-le-ti-kia) month, i, 


2. 
Kiarundmpava — Avalokitaévars, iL 
60. 


iia (kia-the), plant, i, 46. 

Kafsnns is hwang-na D), i. 26 n. 

Keésapura (Kis-abe-pu-lo), i. 237. 

Kashania (Riuhabweog'ni-kisy, i 
35 









1 Satyayana (Kia-t’a-yen-na), author 
‘the Lbiidiaenajinapras: 
thina Sdatra, i. 175,176 0. 
254, 280. 

Kityfyanapatra’s Jéidnaprasthina 
Sésira, i. 155 0. 

Kaurebaig—oomntsy of the Uignrs, 
i175 

Rowden fish, ii, 297. 

Kaundinya (Kiau-chin-ju), i, 683 ii, 





55.0, 121 n 

Kaudimbt (Kinueslang-mi), i. 90, 
88; 234, 235 1 322. 
koultyo Cfiaacsheye), coarse silk, 
i. 75, 166, 

waved, ie 231 00 257 





Kavértpattanam, it. 233 0. 
Ke, a fabulous horse, able to goa 
Serene 
or Kel ie-pu- 
‘ta-na)—Mehbeket, i. 33. 


INDEX. 


Kesh (ishwang-ne}, 26 2, 35, 
Kifadatu-bulak or Taaghsa Ashiiban- 





the religious staf, i. 
of a temple, i. 107. 
Khia of the Turks, i, 27 
Khbdndbad, in Badakebai 
Khaviagiti in Orises, 








206 n. 
Khara - Manikpur, 
210 n. 
Kliaétkas, Khades. Seo Kie-sha, 
Khayandha? (K’ie-p'sn-t'o), ii. 298, 


in Audb, 


903- 
Kibawak pass, fi, 286 n, 
Khéda, in Gujardt, i, 266 n. 
Kudtal or Borddhonkad, in Dingj- 


pur, fl, 194 n. 
Khéids or Kataksh, identitied 
Cunningham with Sitabapara, 


2, 
i-shi-fa-Jo—capital of *O-tin- 
pro-eli-lo, ii, 24 Ki 7 

Khi-li-aeh-no—Kbrisha, i, 42. 

Khink-but, one of the Bamiyén 
images, i, $1 n. 

taai-in, “the nine borders 

nda, i, 3m. 

Khojend in Turkistda, i, 31 m. 

Khoaspes—Kunar river, i. 97 m. 

Khokand, a Kbauate in Turkiatta, 

















35 1, 48m. 
Kburasmia—Khwarian, g. . 
Khost (K'woh-teb-to), i. 43 0.5 ile 


287. 

Khdin or Khutan (Rivas tan-na), 
in Chinese Ti-jeu, country, the 
Li-yul of Tibetan’ writers, i. 10, 
13, 14, 15, 29, 25, 78, 84, 86, 88, 

108 ; 287; letrers, i. 895 ii. 
river Yurtin, 1.18; 1963 

3OI ., 307 11., 320 0, 

Khotlaa, Kot, Kul, or Khatlta 
(Kho-to-lo}, & 400. 41 n, 











Khousta or Khost, g. 0. (K’woh-aeh- Eee +’ 


to), i 43 
Khordte, it, a77 n. 
Kbrisbma or Kistuin (Kh 

mo), i, 42 1. ; 89-29) 
Khuddalantkdye, 

Kbuim (Ho-lin), 1. 40 
Khulu river, i, 43 0. 








33 
Kbum or Kelei-Kbum, cepital of 





-mi-kia), i. 
Rio 

EA, family name of the Chan, i 

Kiar ienStabhidrs 4 angeofmorat 







Kia-lo-pin 
Kia-inu-lang-kia — Kémalutkt, ji, 


200, 
Kin-mo area ii, 195. 








solo Késale, i. re ii, 186, 
Kino-ta-mo—Gautama, ii. 35, 15% 
Kie-pi-ahe— Kapila 
Bia-sha—kashdya robe, ii. 49. 
Kie-she- rapa, ii, 113. 
Kia-shi-mi-lo—Kadmtr, i. 136, 147, 


148. 
Kia-sbi-pu-lo—Kusapura, i. 237. 
Eilaw-ming-—Silpasthtne 
Kiaucahong-ni— augimnbi. 
Riau-she-ye—kauitya, silk, i. 166. 
Kis-ye, Mount Gaya, if. ing 
Kia-ye-kia-ahe-po ~ Gaya-kédyapa, 


un, 
Kivshe-po-to—KAsyapa Budde, ii 


Rie-ch’a—Kacbha, ii. 265, 
Bie-ch'a—Kheda (2), ti. 266 n, 

















-po-lo—kambala, 
or Kien-t'o-wei, Gand- 








ear! i. 202, 
| ie-pi-ta—kapittha fruit, i. 88. 





ie-pu-ta-na—Kébad, 9. 1. 

iie-pu-lo—harpdra, camphor, it. 
932. 

Kie-sha—(f) KAshgar, f, 14,26, 98 0 
iL 298, 299, 304, 306. 

Hinsfucto wont f aBo, 

Kih-meh—Kuelis, i, 24 n. 

Ki-jou-i—Kanauj, i, 43, 

Rikuna (Ki 






6 ii, 
Ki-ku-to—Anfithapindada, ii, 4, 5. 
Kilet, ii 277 n. Bite 
Ki-lie i-m10— Keshme or Kishen, 

is 2 
Kis Taha ptdtrakitta, ii, 











—Eritiyas, i. 150. 
Kin-chi-pu-lo-—Kéfichipara, ii, 228. 
kindrw—olibanumy, ii, 265 0. 

En 






-ki—Ganigi, i. 122. 
ia Ganges river, i. rT. 
King-pu —Sautrfintika echool, i. 


golden river, ii. 39. 
i. 182 m5 i 





bin-polo.-kumiktras, crocodiles, it 
49. 

Kiufsh—Karpannvar, 

Kin -she-pao-lun—Késha Kavakd 
Sastrn, i, 193- 

Ki 

Kin-t'i—ghantA, ii. 96. 

Kio-bo-yen-na 

Ki-pin, Cophen 
100; miiake for Kis-ahi-mi-lo, 

i, 147 0 
Kinet yb 27m, 
Feaing—to Yow to the grovnd, i. Ki 


i an, Beu Lear 

Ki-shwang-na—Kesh, g. 
L-to-lo, conquest of, ‘100 n. 
ad bute, i A 























Kluch-yu or Kong-ya, city, & 89. 
g-ni-kia—Keahania,/.», 

vii Ruka 

Kiu-kiu-ch’so-lan-mo, 








t—Suvarnagdtra, i. 199. | 


INDEX. 


Kita. i’'u-cha-po-t' ‘o-shan (Kukkuta- 
), ii, 142, 
Kiu-lang-1 nee in Badakehiv, 





6 n, 
Sidhu 


Kifu-la-s0- 

Kinwai-to—k 

Kiu-na-mo-ti—Gunatmati Bodhi- 
eattva, ii, 104. 

Kiu-na-po-la-p'o — Gunoprabba, i, 
1 


92, 
Kiu-pi-shwang-na— Govisana, i, 
1 


99. 

Kin-po-li—Gopah, 

Kiu-sa-tau-ra—Khotan, fi, 308. 

Kiu-tha—Ghosha, j. 142. 

Kity-she-po-lun —- Nydydaustra 
Ststra, i, 160 n. 

Kin-shijin-kia—Goéyidga mount, 
ii. 313. 

Kiu-shiclo—Ghéshira, i. 236. 

Kiv-shi-na-kie-lo— Kusinagara, ii, 
3I. 

Kixc-yi, a Chinese work, i. 30 n. 

Kizil-kom desert, i. 32 n, 

los, Sve, i. 352 m4 154 

Kling boy: 

Koblagha or "Galaga, Iron Gates, 


i. 
Koka tk 9 m 

Kokobi river, §. 42. 
Koko nor, i, 13 0 
Kolkh:i nation, i, 35 n 
Kol Brit, mother of demons, 















vikuldte, ayy. 

Kopdinya, disciple of Buddba, i. 
121 a. 

Kong-kin-na-pu-lo— Kofkayipura, 
ii, 235, 253. 

Kong to—Konyddhe. 

ru town, i. 2: 
Konkspapura- Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 

ae 253 f. 

Kons6dba (Bong-u-'e), perhaps 
Ganja, ii. 

Kaphdy # Kophts, Kabul river, 


Keoriiga, fi 207 3, 

Korls, town, ert 

, Korla i 18, 

| Kosala ouuntry (Kiao-mn-lo}, or Ayd- 
dliyd, i. 445 #. 209 f,, 214 u. 


INDEX. 





1a. 
Késhakavaka Sdstra (Kiv-ahe-pao- 





lun), i. 193. 

Késhaltid Sdstra, i. 193 0. 
Kotsévara in Kachha, fi. 277 0, 
Krakuolchhanda (Kia-lo-keu-ch’un- 


Yo), « Buddha, i, 48; ii. 18, 19. 
Krishing or Kishm (Ki-li-seb-1mo), 


fi, 289, 

Kpisknapakeha (He-fen), dark fort- 

night i. 71 

Kytelind river 

Krittyas raat i-to), Ch, Mai-te, 
bought people, Iobubitante of 
Kadtntr, i, 150, 156 f 

kr 6éa (keu-I 





wattva, i, 12% 

Kahatiriyas (T'ss-ti-li), i. 76, 82, 895 
ii, 256, 270. 

Kohitigatblin Bodhi 

ahauma (t' i 75. 

Kehunadéva take 

Kuan (Ho-k sore pe 

Kuun-nén—Japanere name of Ava- 
IGkitdévara, i, Gon. 
‘ubsdidn—Kio-ho- 
cht or Kuché (K 
78; 18 a, 19, 24; ii. 67 2, 313, 
314. 

ku-ch'i—amber dish, ii. 129. 

Key hurtn-ch's—Gdkagghid convent 















K a (2) i. 74, 

Kukalt (Kiu-kin-li), Bhikabunt, ii. 
9; ditab, 9. 

Kukkutapidagiri (Kiu-kiv-ch’a-po- 
t'o-whan), Chinese, Kbi-teo-shan, i, 
6n. 5 fi. 95 W, 142, 223 

Kokkutaptda vil 

Kubbuttrina (Ki 
mo), ii. 

Kulab, pee Pt Su-man, §. 40, 41 2. 

Koliku (Bin-li-kia) village, il, 175, 

Kul-i—Pamirkuldu lake, ii, 297 b. 

Kuliita (Kiu-lu- oy the district of 
Kulu, i, 177, 178 n. 

Kuméra (1 Chi-uio-to), in Southern 
Tndia, ii, 231 u., 232 2, 

















j Knuee river, in 


thi (Jin-jo-sien) es an 
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Kumére (Keu-mo-lo), Bliskaravar- 
ma, king of Kimardpa, ii, 196, 


197, 1 

Kurajtva (Keu-mo-to-shi), il. 110 
RB 

Enméralabdhs (Ku-mo-lo-lo-to or 


Tong-shou), i 139; ii, 218, 301. 
Kumérarija—Srt Harsha of Kawa. 








Kusmo-lostoto-Kumfraintdbs, is 


139m 
Knpala (Ku-nn-lang), Prince, i- 
139 £., 140 






1 i. gon. 
ja), Water ver. 


kundib (rian oh 


Kaudus of Kataghan (Hoh, 5 
Wns 42; His 287-288, 289. aba 


~ ium \ | Kunduz, or Southern ‘Surkbab river, 


i, 43 
Kuogarigioal name of Fe-Hien, 
ia 


Kung-atin, i. 18, 25. 
Kanghing-citael or royal resi. 
dence, i. 9 
Kuskuna Frais tia sédipa, 
Karas ui 
a valley, i. 4 
Kurd (Ricslangen 








in Badukshtin, 





5 ii, 292, 
8 plain, 4 n 





42 
Kuradvtpa, ‘cae of the four osnti- 
i'n, 

Kurokshétra, j, 1840. 

Korustia-ke-gadh—Kerasuvarys, 
i, 210.0. 

kuda, gras of good omen, i. & 

Knihehrapare (Rit -slie-Kie-la-pu-lo), 
ii, 149, 165. 

Kuéentbhe, i, 209 n. 

Kudanagara. See Kudinngara, 

Kudepurs or Kofabhavapura, i, 
2372. 

Kuhio tows, perhwpe tho expital 
of Kapifa, i. 562. 

Kushfina (Kwel-shwaug), i. 56 0. 

Ku.shi—Kudinagara, ii. 161. 

Kodigrimeke, ‘Kedinagarn (Ren- 
‘ahi}, Kuéinoger!, Kudintrh (Kius 
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shi-nekiielo), i. 81, 52 0, 152, 
133, 3 pede, 1s 89, 73, 90, 161. 
Ku-see,—Kuase-ti, the aucient 
of the Uigure, ii. 326 n. 
Kusteoa (Kiu-sa-tana) or Kbdtan, 
ii, Ps 399, 31%, 314, 315, 316, 
3B, 319, 322, 324. 
Kittens, the obit, gu. 
Kusumapura (Ken-su-mo-pa-Io}, 
in Chin, Hwa-kong, capital of Kan- 
yakubje, i. 207 £.; ii, 83, 85, 86. 
kufa, ii. 67 v. 
KutL See Khotlin, 
Kuvéra—Vaisravana, ii, 69 1. 
Kwa-chan, i. 1 . 
Iroai-t 


















i-i—larena, 
Kwang-cheu—Ai 
Kwang-chou, town, 
Kwany-pih—Satasdetras alan: 
i. a3t. 
Kwaug-po—Vydaa, ii. 148, 
Kwnng-yen—Prabbamitra, ii, 171. 
Kwan-lo, divination of, i. 85. 
Kwan-shai-ter’-taxi, Kwan-sbai-yin, 
Kwan- tar’ tai, or Kwan-yin — 
Avalokitédvaré, i, 19; 127 n., 
328; ii, 172,173, 183, 184 u., 195, 
224, 225, 2 
Kwagye— 











Desert" vibra, i, 67. 





Kwen-li moontaing, }. 12 n. 
K’woh-seh-to—Khost, ii, 287, 


labour, foreed, i, 87. 
Tel Lae or Mé@lava dynasty, 





Ladakh, Tot tbo identified with 
‘Yu-hwui or Kie-eba, i. 14. 

dacfanin~Laran ji. 25 

In-fo—lava, ealt, ii. 23 

Laghman—Lan-po, ely. for Lam- 
ghin, £. 90 n. 

Labér, or Leber, near the Ravi, 
i. 167 n., 173 0. 

Laial (Lewd, 7h ac 

Lajward, towu in Badskeh&o, i, 
420. 

Lékoriin, or Lektva, ruined clty 
near Kilt, fi. 277 n. 

(sing), oka on Budahs, 


Lait in Audb, 4 i, 2108 








Tend Lamglan (Len-po), Lat 





INDEX. 


Lala or Lara, lord, 

Laraa, Velijis of Vaidbit, i, 108 n. 
mmpuka, in 

” Kabul, i. 56 »., 90, 91 m., 164. 


the Lawpakia, or Murand 





90. 

Tan-chay, city, 5. 28. 

Laigala (Lang-kie-lo) country, fi, 
276, 277. 

lang-nao-hiang—eamphor, ii. 232, 

Laikdvatéra Sétra (Ling-kis-king), 
ii, 251, 252 0. 

Taam Raenagriny,§. 605 sh 25, 






ie re ik 83, 


mines, i, 
0), 


ue 

ras (Northern ant Southern), {.26. 

larik@, Mount, ii, 251, 252 0, 

Taon-Teou, i. 94. 

Lau-Shan, i. 

fxs ath meteare of time. 
vi au-fe-ni}, ii, 23, 24. 

Inv, adiministntion wf. 8 

Lou-lan, same a3 Ni 

Lhdyal, Tibetan na 














pee 


1777, 
Liang-chau, in Kan-aub, i. 185 17 0 


1. 
Lidlchhaix (Livche-p'u), i. 18, 58 
67 14 70, 73) 77 Ny Bt. 
‘Lien-hwa—Padmivati, 141 0. 
Hh—choatnnt, i. 88, 
Heho—a vegetable, i. 82 








yal measure, 70. 
13, n. 138 0, 


Lildnjan river, i, 
Linni-Mahdchanapt, 1.260. 








Ling-chi-tee, 1 
Ling-Kia-king—Lanke, or Laskdva- 
tara Sétra, ii. 251. 


Ling-shan mountaing, 1. 87; 25. 
pear, i, 88. 
Lin vre-aih—Utpalavarat, i i, 204, 
‘Lin-taze, in Shan-tung, i, 03. 
Li-po-to—Rérata, Ayushmat, ti, 74. 
Li-shan mountain, where Shun was 
tilling the ground when Yuo came 
to calt him tothe empire, i. 2. 
, Liu, house of, i, 88. 
ti— Virnqbaks, i. 
Hin-te—lapis lazuli, 





a. 
129, 149. 


INDEX, 





Litaabyis (1), Lichohhavis, ii. 70 n, 

Little Vehicle. See Hinayane. 
Li-yul—Khotan, 

Lob-nor, i. 90 

Lerhulo— Rab 


Lo-i or Ro-hi Merctey. kfghuxiebed; 
. BB, 
Lo-in-ni-lo—Rohinila (1), 95, ii. 184. 
UWkandtha, lords of the world, i 
10 n, 22. 
Lékottaravédina {Shwo - ch’uh-shi- 
pu) school, i. 50. 
Longhitr (Lan-kielo3), ii. 277 0. 
Lo-mo-in-tu—the Helmand valley, 





83. 
Lo-lo—Lara or Lala, ii, 266 0, 
9, 24 n.; river, i.26n. 











“Radha-Svami, 
—Raktaviti saigha- 
1 


jutus (ho-htoa), i. 96 

Loyang, city, i. 16, 18, 84, 86. 
‘country, 4. 4 ., 66 2. 

-hi-ta-kia—Rohitaka, i, 127. | 

wong subdued the Tartare, i. 






Lumbint garden, i, 60; ii. 23, 24. 
iscuursen, i. 

Lang district or mountains, i. 22, ' 
23. 

Lang-siang cate, ii, 32 9., 40 2, 

tun-wang—chakravartio, ti. 124. 

I-shl convent, ii, 318. 

Jas-ye ~deer forest. ii. 45 


u. 
‘Ma-shing—Advajita, ii. 130, 
ule) or Mandor, 
in Rohilktand, i. 190 n. 
Madhava (Mo-Vap'o), ii 
107, 108. 
madhuka (mo-t’n-kia), frnit, i, 89. 
Madhyadéén (Chong-kwe), 1, Can 
Madhydnta Vibhdge Sdstra (Chur 
pin-fen-pi-lnn), 1, 226, 
Madby@ntikn (Mo-t'ien-ti-kia), third 
patriarch, #. 53 0., 134, 156 m. 5 
arhat, i, 149, 150, 
Madra tribe, i. 166 2. 
Madrowps (Ch. Wa-jo-nao), tl. 41, , 











104, 105, 








Magaiha (Mo-kie-t’o), i. $4, $5, 144 
tu, 168, ans i. 96, 77, 
90, 104, 11 


56. Malé-Kaiynpa 


138, 139, Last ore  Mahheptkala Rishi (Ta-ehu-sin) i208: 
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ma 15§ 160, 161 p., 176, 184, 
196, 206 0., 260. 

Magha (Mo-k’ie), month, i. 72, 

MabAbhadré rive “& 3 







Mabachampd (Mo-ho-clien- 
vi, in the eustern pon 





tien), ti, 74. 


142, 161, Bee Kis apa, 
Maba-li, Kogot the Lichoabavie i.23. 









. 
t neve ii, 15, 38. 
ra, ', 89, 
rer, ii. bn 209 n. 
Mahindrah (Mo-ho-nan), i ih th 
Mahdnanda, ii. 94 0., 102 a. 
Mabdpwitna, i. 94 0. 
Mahdparinirdna Sdira, » 
Mabdprajdpati (Mo-ho-p e-po- 
i), i, 44, 495 ii, 2a n., 143 1. 
Mabdrdehtra (Mo-hu-lucl?a), 
5 f. 
scans sland, ii. 253. 
‘Mahtétla Seddharma (Mo-ho-ba-lo 












Mabiatre (Mo. noel io), i. 63 n. 


Mabdatbinagndh, 
194.2, 

Mabisthavira school, ii, 15. 

Mabfvana {Mo-bo-fa-na and Ta-lin) 
smighirfiros, i. 124; site of, 1. 44, 
and nate. 

Mahdvibhdsha Sdstra (Ta-pi-p'o-sha- 
tun) of Buddhacésa. 

Mabtvira—Jaina ‘Tirthathkara, 
145 n. 

wihdrs, f. 

Meh@vibtravisina (Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo- 

chu-pu), school, ii, 247. 


in Bengal, i. 


i, 











us 
Mahdytna (Ta-chimg), the Great 








jy USO, 112, 113, 320, 137, 
4 ae 160, 176, 177, 180, 351, 
191, 197, 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, 
. 64 ty 65, 78, 8 

Ba, 100, 103, 104, 133, 182, 195, 
208, 210, 2(2, 221, 224 n, 229, 
247, 254; 257, 260, 264, 266, 269, 
270) 37% 275 277. 281, 284, 288, 


308, 309. 
Mahdydna Sdtrdtaskdratthd 
(Chwoug-yan-ta-abing-king-lun), 
i, 226, 
Mabéndra (Mo- ) 
2313 brother of A¢éka, fi, 246 f. 
Mahondragiri, ii. 209 u. 
Mubéndramale, il. 207 
Muhéfvaraddva (Ta-teeu-t'sai-tien), 
god, i. 114, goa ii. 44, 119, 127, 
262, 263, 276, 2 
Mandéeare’ (Me-uraeu-lo) temple, 














Mahoirapura (Mo-bi-slii-fetu-po- 
wk in Central Indi, ie a7 

a-Agage-pa—Animnddha, ii, 38 n. 
_ erty river, ii, 139, 142, 


Mahirnkuin or Mihirakla (Mo-bi-Jo- 
kiu-lo}, in Chinese Tu-ten, king of 
Endmtr, i. Hg m 120 m5 167, 







(1 
pu, sebvol, i. 121, 
Mailin — Vikritavana convent, i. 





i . 15 134 137 

155, 226, 227, 228, 238 n; ii, 22 
thy 45; 47 119) 120, 142, 143, 144, 
215, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 
254, 275 ty 313. 

Muitvibala (Te’z’-li) Bodhiaattva, i. 
1275 ii, 213. 

Majjune, © usiasionary, i. 134 0. 

ie) fa 108; i 








125. 


Maklal (Mobo. u) desert i. 325. 

Mulatkoyram or Kumbhagtiooam 
city, ii, 231 n. 

Jo-kin-ch’a, and Chi- 

230, 231 0. 232 Dy 


233 0. 
Maluaa or Sampehs, i. 199. 






INDEX. 


Mélava (Mo-lay’o), £16; fi, 260, 
265, 268. 


5s 
Malaya (Molo-ye) mountains, ii, 
232, 233 Maleyogiri, i ii, 252m 


252 
Malle (Mo lo) tribe, # 36 ny 37, 38 
Mende Megha, ii, 100 u. 










dish, ii, 129. 


Maigele (fone 1), Matgalavor, 
or Masia § in Ua ‘ 

Mangifera Ind: 

Mang-men Puss, 

madai (mo-ni), ger, 

Mauikyala tope, i, 136 
1460. 

Mapirata or Mandrhite, 

MaBjuie! (Man-ohu-shi-I, 
Minette ing Pius), i. 39, BG; 













manners of Nepal 

Man6rhite (Mo-nu- 
Tu-i) or Manirata, 3, 98, 105. 

Manushakrittyas ot Kabotr, in Chi- 
nese Mui-te, i, 156 n. 

Mara (Mo-wang), i. BA, 59, 62, 99; 

ii, 21, Bg $9 69, 70 
124, 132, 133. 1541 157. 









ruptation, fh -65. 
Mapdxarda—Samarkand, i. 32 0, 
Mardtha country, fi. 2551. 





manga, way or means, ii. 105, 
Margeitrabs (Hokies), month, 


i 72 
Margins, Margua (Mo-hiu), §. 97. 
Merwe (Mo-iocpo), Lada, 178". 
Marriage rites} i. 54; with a flower, 








it 64 2. 

Marabing-—cAdvajita, ii. 175, 

Manter of the low (San-tainug-fa.as0) 
‘Tripiaktich&rye—Hinen Tsiang, 


ia 
Mastra (Mo-u-lo) snightrima, i 





87; 179, 181 

743 inscrip- 
tions, i. 11. 

Matipora (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Robil- 
khand, {. 189, 190, 191 2. 





INDEX. 


Maiz\jate (mother-child), i 100.. 
Toate, i 75. 

Mataya or Virata country, i. 179 0. 
mrau-che—mtcha fruity i. bo, 








Maudgalaputea, i. 39, 
mau-hu-li-to—muhéarta. 
Maurye—Moriyan, 9. 

May (Mo-ye), mother of Buddha, 

i, 15, 16, 23 4 38) 3% 130. 
Masapurt or Maytra (Mo-yuto), 

Haridvara, 1, 197 . 

r, penoucks, 








128 n, 


Maydrarje (K’ong-taio-wang), i. 
126 n, 

menaures of Jength in India, i. 70. 

amodicine i 86. 





pu 

hisattva, ii, 47. 
Mencius, ii, 210 0. 
merchant chiet—éégh (ht, ii. 125. 
meterapsychouie, i, 83. 
meu-che—ntcha, 
Mid-Indin, i. 30, 48, 78. 
Middle Vebiele, i. 100. 
Midnfpur, 2 
Mibirakula ». Mabirckula, 
‘Mitoms'aconventat Valabli, i267 1. 
Mi-mo-kia—Mnghitn, 
Mivagara, ii, 72 
Hive king, 














ite. 
mring-ming bird, ti 8. 
Mingfo-chan, ‘the land of K.u- 
chang, ii, 326 v. 
‘Ming-pin—Bhavavivdka, ti, 223 n. 
Ming Ti—Chinese Emperor (4.D. 58~ 





dbinattva, ii. 220. « 
mécka (maw-che) fruit, plantain, i. 
8B; ii. 66, 163. 





139 
Mo-ho-chen-po— Mahscbempa, 


34D 


‘Mo-ho-ls-ch'a—Mahardshtra, i. 255, 
‘Mu-ho-pi-bo-jo-ehn-pu — Muhaviiid 
raviisina school, i. 247. 
Mo-ho-nn-lo—Muhasala, ii, 63. 
Mo-kia-alii-lo— Margaéirsha, 
Mo-Vie—Magba month, 
Mo-kie-t'o—Magadha, ii, 81, 82. 
Moksha (Wu-che Mutdparhad, i 
52, 55 2145 
Mo-le-p'o—Malava 
Mo-lo—Maila, ii. 3 
Mo-loskiu-eh's—Malak0ta, i, 186 


















Mo-lo-so, perhaps fur Mo-lo-po 
Murpe or Lad, i. 178, 

Mo-lo-ye—Malaya, if. 232, 

‘Mo-na-p'o—Matnava, 

Mong lake, i. 3 0. 

‘Mongir—Hiranyaparvata, ji. 1860, 
190 n. 

Mongolia, i. 17, 


monkey aucetio, i. 234. 
Mars, ‘@ groas-cutter, ii, 123, 





Morijan (or Meurye) dynasty, 7; 
Moriyavgarn: city founded by the 
Stkys youths, i. 17. 


Masire rkghaieesa, i. 124. 
ore ‘o—Madhbavn, fi. tog. 
Mo-te-kia-l lo-teeu—Madge leputra, ik, 


6,17 
Mother <child— Matta, ii, 100 n, 
Mo-ten-tskin Madhya arbat, 





149. 

Mo. Pe to—aatipara 
Mo-u-lo—Mathurd, i. 179, 
Moulmien image of Buddli, i. 510. 
motwkia—madhuka fruit, 
Mo-yu-lo—Mayapura, j. 197. 
‘Mytgadiva, deer garden, i. 47; it 

45 Nay ST Ha 54 Ue 


Mucuiliide ati lin-t’o), Chinese 
Ai 








‘Mudgale, the great, Pali Muxalan, 


i. 38, 89; 180, 183, 187; ik. 175, 
176 37 2.» and Mavdaalyayi 
naputra, i, 40, 69, 61, 108; 235; 
41.6, 7,9, 161, 178, 188, 

Mughign ( kia} country, i, 33. 

Mu-ho—Aau river, i, 36 2, 

muhdria (meu-bo-listo}, division of 


sapien i 87. 
Malasthinapura (Mu- isn 0}, 
‘Multta, ii. 276. 
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anulberry seed, ii, 31 
Ho a “pufo —Milasthtospues, 


andes or Exaka rock, i145 1.5 ii.2n, 
Mudg king, i. 176 n., and 242. 
Moagoli (Mung-kie-li), Magus, or 
Mutgeli, Maagalavor, i. 













Muag-hin — Telikén or Muhijan 
country, in Badakaban, i. 423 ii, 
288, 269. 

Mobjan (Mung-kin), Jo Badukehin, 
i 42 n. ; ii, 288, 28 

Murali mountain, fa 144 2% 

Morandas, natives of Lampaka, i. 


90 n 
Mérdbabhisbikta (Hwan -ting-pu) 
wobool, ii, 110m, 
Murgh@b valley, i 48.0. 
nustard sesd—Sinapis glauca, i 87. 
Musur-aola, Mongol name of Ling 
shin mounting i. 25 
Mu-te-kia-lo~~Biandgalyayana, 
Musart, Ioy mountain, i. 19. 
Mwan-obu—Parnavarmarjn, ii 174, 
Myerbuat or hacen epg | 
a 
myrvtolem enblica—mbcko fruity i 





bat D 
N 
NapixAdvara (Nis-ti-kia-she-po), ii ie! 
113, 130. 
w—Navaps, ii. 325. 






11, 63 fy 


‘Naga-Dasal 
Naga fountain, i. 68, 
Naga Gopila, i. 93. 7" 
Nagabrada, Ch. Long-ch’e,, ii 
‘Naga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f.; 
Naga Nanda—Nalanda, ii. 167 5. 
Négdnanda, i. 211 0. 
Négopattanam, ii, 231 2, 233 u., 
2540. 
‘Nogara or Nagarkét, old capital of 


litte, 1.177 0. 
aragt dame Nagarebérs, i. 


Nagurhtra (Nackie-lo-ho), in Jola- 






“ENDEX, 


Nabad pri é 17, 81, 34, 35,1075 
56n., 91 
Nage-rdj 


i. 98. 

Nagirjuns Bédhimttra (Na-kin’o 
Ta-chu-ns) Sh. Tanga or Long 
meng, i. 1 10 f, 215 £., 220 

98 100m, 


ch Long-wang), temple, 













115, 120, 129, 130, 138 


Naivasahjiie Bamtine (Re.atang- 





‘guéedme, i. 


Nalands (Na-lan-tu) 






204 n., 216; ii, 102 n., 110, 167, 
168, 196, 204 n. ; students, ii, 170. 
Na-lan-tu—Nalanda, 
nai-li-ki-lo—nbrikdla, 
Nelo, village, the Kilapindka of 
Hiuen Teiang, i. 88 
Nalo-kilo—Narakira, ii. 252. 
Na-lo-yen-tin—Narhyapadéva, 
| Reads (Rant) fi 
Re, 94, 102 0. 
| Sank, 


Negi irthplace of Krakuch- 
chbanda, 
Narapati thin shu), “lord of ten,” 



























in the Pafiji 43, 

3 Natyagudira (Na-lo-yet-tin), “aut 

tetgininy royalatock of Kame 
ropa, ii. 196, 

‘Narhyanadava, ii, 262, 263. 

ndriklla, (oa-li-ki-lo) fruit, eocoa- 
nat, §. 875 il. 196. 

‘Narmada (Nai-mo-t’o) river, si. 252. 

Narukira (Na-lo-ki-lo) island, ii. 252. 

‘Nésik insoriptions, ii, 220 n, 

Navaddvakula (Na-fo-ti-p'o-ku-lo), 
town on the Ganges, i, 223. 


Nevandgarh, ii. 78 n. 
‘Navapa (Ne-fo-po) country, ii. 325. 
‘Navasightréma—name of a fent- 


ple, i. 16 yar 
fist toma tn Torino, 29 0, 


INDEX, 


Relay, ii, 230 n. 
Némindtha, Juina Tirtherhkare, ii, 





i § 
Nevawithdudsanhd, ii, 142 0. 
agdn-mi-lo—Amls fruit, i 89. 
ngdn-mo-lo—Amala fruit, i, 89. 
incti-kinshe-po—Nadtkaiyapa, ii. 





1 
niddves (nito-na), Cb. In-yuen, 
“twelve, i. 142. 
na—nivdeana robe, 
town, ii 324. 
Nijrdo, valley'in Kapiéa, §. 54 n. 
wikdyas (Ch Pe, the’ eighteen 
Mey i, 17 


Nikewlie-Notgrodha, i. $0, 126. 
Nickien—Nirgranthua, 
Niclen-ahan-na—Nairafijané river, ii 


Nilgjan or Lilgjen, westera branch 
of the Nairafijang river, 

nllapifa {nio-pi-ch’a), public re- 
cords, i. 78, 

Nil city, i. 88, 

Nemell ung Tibetan uase of 
Madhyfnti 




















nige borders or islands (Bhiw-bai- 
teatin), i, 3 0., 17. 

Ni-po-lo—Néjti, ii. 80. 

‘Nirgranthaa(Ni-kien), Digambarasor 
naked Jainas, i. 59; 55 1.,. 76, 
145 0. ; fi, 4S, 66, 158, 168, 195, 
199, 208, 227, 2: 

wirddha, the extin 
‘tion of auffering, fi. 105 n. 

Niredna (Niep'an), date of, i. 13; 
73 85% g100 IF, 150, (N00 yearn 

fore Addkn), date from, i, 68, 

* 1085 151, 156, 1745 place of, i. 

ii, 275, 

Virvdya Sétra, i. 70. 

nied, Pali’ nistdenam—mats, i, 

PM 

wien country, i. 88 n. 

‘siu-tewshan-Can—gééirshachandana, 

stvaranas, five, i 153.0. 

éedsana (vi-fo-ai-us) role, i. 76. 

‘North India, i. 210. 

Northern rauge of mountains, i 
160 and note. 

Nu-chih-kien country, i 29, 30. 















a5t 
| Nujkend (Nu-chib-kien), town, 
19; 29, 





7. 

iu), fruit, 3. 2073 

rove, i al, 22, 315 trey bs AB, 
1 


3; ‘ 

Séstva (In-ming- 
chéng-ti-men-lun), 
yaydnudrs Séstra 








™ 
thunechat-lilum and Shun-ching- 
Helun) of Swighabbadra, i, 160, 


195. 
Nyem or Néoa, i. 95 0. 
0 

Qos (U-cha), ii, 288, 
*O-ch’nti—Atali, Bs 
"O-che-lo — Achala or Achara, 
Chinese So-hing, ik 218, 257; 
arhat, ii, 268. 











O-chou-tu-kir 

°0-chu-kia—Ki 

OBinn, Norse 

Oise od fia: Orisa, i204, 
fan-oh'a-—-Avanda, ii. 2 

Keates -i-shi-fa-lo—Avaloki- 








Bera, 5, 200, 
Ohind, Udaktanda, or Waband, 


*O-jo-kio-ob'iutju—A ita Kauydin- 
1% ii. 46. 
°O-ki-ni or Akni country, i.13,19; 17. 
*O.Jan-kia-lon — corrupt furm ’ for 
rida Kélame, ii, 54. 
olibanun—edlai tive, li, 265 n. 
O-lini—Alireng, on the Oxus, i, 


rin, i. 61 n., 62 5 fi, 284. 


Olympus, i, 10 n. 
‘nade * @malaka fruit, i. 95, 

136 v. 

O-nan-t’o—Ananda, ii, 154. 


-pulo—Auandapura, ii, 






fo—Aniruddha, ii, 38 p, 

wei, king of, 

O-pi-an—sane as Upian, Kapito, 
‘aocording to Cunningham, i. $5.2, 
Peo 7 $9 ty 65.043. 85 

Aela-es ~ Aviddhakerpa, 

aint 62, 63 

* Oupi-to-mo-ku-she-lun — Abhidhar- 
makbaha Séstra, i. 105. 
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10. pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-Lun — Sea 
guitdihidarmahpidays Sdstra, 
132, 

*O.pi-ta-moa-pi-po-tha-lon — Abhi- 
dharma Vibhasha or Abhidharma 
mahdvibhdshd Séstra, i. 155 1. 

°O-pi-ta-mo- mshun chow dt a Nya 
yinusdea SAstra, i, 19) 

Oe parsed aaa i, 122, 


‘Ocparyek'ili-cha-pa —Abbayagiri- 
‘visi echool, ii. 247. 
ordeals, i, 84. 
Oring-nor (Sing-su-Lai ), & 12n., 36. 
2. 





Ormns (Ho-no?), 43. 278, 
O-she-li-ni—Aeddhdrana convent, f. 





Ara 
°O-nsu-lo—Aaura, li, 
"0-tin-p' al” Atha ii, 
2755 277, 2: 
dee (vent), eg i, 146. 
Obapoa, wee Urada, 
Ourgha or Raghs (Po-lo-lo-kia), ii. 


ex bead audal-wood, i. 148. 

Oxue, Amédarya (Po-teu) river, i, 
ae ae ae 

5 42s, 43, 15, 125, 1 

*ofye-ntuskhte" Hagan, L229, 

*0-yu or Wu-ynn, i. go. 

*0-yu-t'o—Aybdby&, i. 224. 

Ofiry—Ujjayint in Malava, if. 270 n, 








Pa, tiver in Sten i i. 5. 
pachyme: (  encos, ii, 194 0, 
i—pradd, iv 


= § 3 
imap oF Arfoltta, 
dja jowel, ruby, il. 
bien Setar a noeatar ‘cf en. 
chantmenta, i. 120 n. 
Padmavatt (Lien-hwa), mother of 
Rundle, i. 141 n., 204 n. 
Paithan, or Pratishthana, town, i. 


255 n, 
poled gure of Bodh, trea, 
japati or Pra: ii, 2B. 
Teeirg, 1148 Pee 
Pn-ls-va—Varana or Varn, ii. 281, 
Pali, villagein Kabul, i, 1133. 


INDEX, 


ace eae oa, or Patna, & 


Paloabes, village in Kahu), i, 112 0. 
Pamghtn mountains, ii. 285 n, 

‘Pamir (Po-mi-lo) mountain 119; 
41M, 135 0.3 di. 2 

panasa (oan oh *ack-frult, 1, 


potedabids (Birines ‘ong), il, 139 


a. 208 
Pachbia—-Robilkhand, §. 200 a, 
Pafichtind river, ti, 180 0. 
Pafichadikba—Paticbasikho (P4t), « 
divine musicinn, i, 88, 
Pafchavarshd or Pufichavarshikt 
parishad (Pan-che yue-suo), feu 
‘val, i. 98; 21 n., §2 0, 
Pandrthin—Purdnddhishtbiua in 



















Panini (Po-ni 
i. 114, 116; his 
tura, i. 114. 

Panja river, i. 41 n. 

Patijra district, di. 194 n. 

Palijahir valley in Kapiéa, i. 54.1. 

pa or pansala, i, 

98; ii, 29, i 

pannato~panasa, pansala, yan- 
nasi {q. v.), ii. 29. 

Pan to ean dha, Kebandhe, or 


Ponce dacecvips or Coston, it. 
236. 240, 

pao p’ing— precious pitcher or vase, 
ii 137 1. 

Pao-ta—Topur, i. 187 n. 

P’ao-tai—Ratnakarny ii, 68. 





thplace, 8: 












Pao-yung, i. 28, 98, 25, 28. 

Partichts, a tribe iu Afghniatén, fh, 
285 0, 

Paradiee, western, i, 227 n, 


Parana, infinitely small measure, 


Paramirtha, AD. 557-589, i, 105 0. 
Paramérthe Saba (Shing-é- 
tai) of Vasubandhu, i. 172, 
wate jo-yu) monastery, i, 
pty . ii 214, 
ii, 1820, 
Paribra; Darina s, 1750. 
Parika (Po-li-to), 3. 42 n. 
Paraia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in Afghanistan, fi, 285 n, 
Parfuahthane — (Fo-lo-abi-sa-t’ang- 
na), if, 285, 





INDEX. 


Pardva or Arya PArévika (Po-li-shi- 
fo), Chinese Hie-taun, i. 98, ro4, 
105 n., 51, 05: 

Parthians, 1. 37’. 

(Ee fa-to) country in the 











| gee Prantnajit 
Pasupatm (Pu.tba-po-to), 
sineared with ashes, i, §5 m4 114, 
176, 205 ii. St 4 261, 271, 276, 
, 280, 281. 
pajall (porchtant) tree 
Pataliputra (Po-ch’a- 
4 BB, B8, 67, 705 it 
85, 86 n., 90 n., 167, 5 
Patharghata, ti. 192 0 





Patna, i. 16, 8B, 66 
136 n., 142 n. 
patre (po-to-lo), vegging-dish of 





Buildua, i 78; 60 n., 98; ii 

178, 210, 278. 
Patriarchis, frat four, 
Tata! or Bati, perhaps 

167 n., 173 Dey 175 te 
Paul, anine on Feehi. 
peach {eam chindni, i. 88, 1 
pear i), eldnardizpaia, i 
pearls (fo), fi 
earl-fhery in 2 Geyleo, ii, 25. 
Bogu-—Karmalad i, 300, 
eh-abwui, white i, 


2 SSinapati, i. 


wir 











19 n, 


period of the true Inq, i. 94 2. 
period uf the inages, i. 94 24 206 n, 


Persia ( nd Po- 
Ja-saa), i. 16, 91, 9% aud uote; 37, 
51m, 995 il, 240, 277, 279, 300. 

Persian, town in Afghanistdo, ii. 
285 n. 

Pealidgns—Purushayurs in Gand- 
hOra, i. 18, 103; 109 n, 119 2. 

persimmon, i, 88, 

Peucolais, Pushkelavatt, ~~ 
Gris, TMevreharfres, Tlevaéhaus, i, 








Phalgu river, 
Philgana (Po 


17. 
ascetica Pien-Ki, editor of the 
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Pharaemanes, king of Khorasmia, , 
35 By 115, 

Plio-shu-mi—Vasumitra, fi, 268 0, 

Phalthambé, town, ii. 255 








phyllanthue enblica ('an-wao-lo}, i. 
180 n. 

p't—logust, i. 8y. 

P'i-chen-p'o-pu-lo — Vichavapura, 





Pr 
‘Vasmapura, or Balmapura, capital 
of Sindh, spe 
‘idsban, 












z in 
Pid ‘lo-mo-lo—Baltnér, a uf 





or virtdhaka raj, i28, 
Pina (Fini) town, if. 322, 323 n, 


PomoLo-bieking — Vimalatttti xd- 
tra, ii. 67. 
Pi-uolo-mi-tolo—Vimalamitra, i, 


Pisin taeitge Statrat, 


i, 19t ne 
ping iteher, ii, 65 n. 
Pis etd, i. 79. 
Pring. ie Vilin i, 217. 
clo, village, 
-wang of the haw family, i. 80, 
Fang, district, i, 11. 
Pin-na mountain, i, 78. 
P'in-pi-sha-lo, P'in-pi-so-lo—Bimvi- 
dra rhja, ii, 102, 148, 
Pi-po-lo—Pippala- atone house, {, 


156, 
Picpo-shatun—Vibhdsha Sastra, i 
151, 
Pi-po-she—Viptit, i. 165. 
tres, §. 99; ii. 14, 116, 128. 
Pippola{Pi-po-lo}, ii. 156; cave, i, 61. 
Pi-pu-io— Vipula mountain, ii, 155, 


L 
Pir Pitcbal mountain, i 163 n 























Pi-sha-men—Vaisravans, fi. 309. 
Pi-ao-kia— Vishzhs country, 1, 239, 
Pigwas, i, 99; ii, 69 0. 


Stata Miscellaneous, 4, 80. 
Pifakas, three, i 104, 152, 153, 154 


155, 196; ti. 307. 
pias (Bite. alt Jo), ii. a9 
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INDEX, 


Plsto-hs (willow twigh toothbrush | Po-lo-yn—Pirvatt monantery, i. 68, 






salightrams, i. 68. 
Pi-to-ahi-lo—Pitadild, ii. 
Pé-tau—Bhikebu, 
Pit'n country—Buida, 
Bianlaia mde {meneleh 163 0. 
plam (nai), i. 

Po-ch'i pie Pételiputre, ii, 

83, 2 
po-cl't—cryatal dish, i. 129, 
‘Po-fu—Vashpa. 
Poli-hulikia~—Baluka or Akeu, i, 24. 
Po-ho—Balih. 
Bo-ho—Bolor () Kington, 
"poisonous thieves, the 
Po-keen, temple of, 
Po-khu-lo—Vakula, ii, 190. 
Bhagai (1), town, ii, 314. 
og—Baghles 
Petty i, 240, 
, town, i, 

Poriithow ¥urobhar, perhaps in Ba- 

dakehdn, i. 42. 

Po-li-ho, Bolor district, fi, 289. 
Porli-kinena—Phalguna mouth. 
shi-fo—PArévika. 
Po-li-rse—Perain. 
politeness, forma of, i.°85. 
ertalo— Pa ratca or Vairta, 


i. 90. 
61, 



























78, 1 

Procichtlt fyeepu-lo ——Brahmnapurn, 
8, unl aditiong 24%. 

— Prabhakara- 


Po-lo-ki eal Psa 
tain, ii, 11 

Porlorlo— Bolo, ii. 298 

Porlo-to-kia — Raga or Ourgha, 
town, i. 322, 32 

Poslormen—-Braliisans. 

Pes emale ki-li—Brahmaragiri, ii, 





moun- 











Porlotnl for Po-lo-na—VarapA river, 


pototSiae (Béntras), ii. 43, 44, 
45 n. 

Poefoo-ti-toswany — Boladityardjo, 
fi, 168, 173. 

Po-lo-pho- il -to-lo, Prabhiamitra, 


Po. 






i-to-wang —Prastnajit, 

2, 

pote'stna Pa ‘Varuagna mountain 
a 

Prolotudo—" 

Po-loye-kia—Praytge, 


Pete i, 96. 





try, i 
Pocttaha in Goudhtra, i, 115, 112. 
Pollu-kie-che-po — Bharukuchhava 





Hi. 259. 
Po-lu-sha-pn-lo—Vurusbapura, 
polyandry, 
pomegratates, 1. 8& 
Po-mi-lo—Pamntr, ii, 297, 
Po-na—Baunu country, i, 38 
Pondud or Podrowa, 
Po-ni—Bhandi, minister, 3. 210, 

-kin—Bhivaviveka, ii, 22 
|. 136 0, 
P'o-aha—Paushyn month, 
Po-shi-p’o— Vasibba saighirima, 

ii, 195. 
Po-ene—Persia, i, 8 n, 
Po-an’ nile resbonit 
Po-tai—Bédhi tren, . 
Po-tai—perhaya th rei (Betik) 
ng, but may atand 















of TTiuen 

for Badakeb&n, i. 101 0. 
po-ta-lo—Bhadva fruit, 1. 88, 
Po-tarlo-po-to—Lhadrapada month, 
Potaraka (Pulolo-kis) mountain, i 

ae Be ii, 231 0, 233, 252 my 


“ep 2, i. 88. 
o-ti--BOahi vibdre, i 












daksbén, i, 41. 

i1-ehi, Bhadraruchi, ii. 265. 

—Vakehu or Oxus river, ih, 
289, 292, 294. 

Posing, rons, ar Chang: en, i 
5.7. 28, 

Prabhdkurayarddhana (Po-l 


Prabhdmitra (Po-]u-pho-mi-to-lo), 
Chinese Kwang-yeu,died in China, 
A.D, 633, ii. 170. 

Prabbaptla Bodhisattva (Hu-ming- 
pluasa), ii, 48. 

ckehina or circumambulation, i 
103 0. 

Prigbédhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti) moun- 
tain, ii. 114, 115, 132. 

Prbglyétiha, capital of Kamardpa, 
ii 19 

Praja {Po-lo-she-po-ti), 
‘Bing-chn, a Bhikehu 230 

Prajiibhadra (Pan-yo-p'o-t’o-lu}, ii, 
102 2, 












INDEX. 


Prajichandra, ii, 102 n, 
Prajfidpdramité, i. 89 ; 204 n. 
Prasfnajit rdja (Po-lo-ai-nu-sbi-to- 
wang and’ Po-sz’-nib), Chinese 
King-shing-kwan, i, 44; ii 2, 
3 MED 1 20 
astdra (ah-yuen) bed, i 123 0. 

Pratindahe, 2 184 0. 

Pratyées Buddha (Pi-le-chi-fo), i 
86, 43, 04, vehicle, i, 525 
79 n., 12 

Pravaraaéna rijeof Kaimtr, i, 158m, 

Praytiga (Povlorye-kia), Allabatdd, i. 
230 f., 234 

Preface to “he Si-yu-ké by Chang 
Yueb, i. 1. 















‘process on of images, i, 22. 
Tporhats or Hordats, Pushikaldwath, i, 
109 n. 
Prowe in Burmé, fi, 200 n. 
Pu-ho—Bokbara 
Pu-ho- 
Pajasnmira "Ryuslinat (Buabeomt- 
tila), Sie 74 
Pulukegi (Pu-lo-ki-she), Western 
Chalukyau king, i 144 nu, 2131. 









ii, 2 
Puriaricfaemo—POrpavaro ii, 118, 
Pivlo-ki-she —Pulakési, 
Pwlumdyi—Andhre king, ii. 269 n. 
Po-nariver—Jumnaor Yamung, i.37, 
Prnach (Pun-nu-t’s) or Punate, a 

kingdom ou the hordera of Kas- 

rar, i, 162 £ 
Purdartkuvarn&, for Padwfvatt, i, 

204 n. 
pundra, augar-cane, ii, 194 0. 
Pundravarddlena (Pun i 

wa}, country in Bengal, ii, 194. 
Pan-va-fa-Van-va—--Pandravarduana, 
Pan-nu-te fo iach 162 
puayasdlds (pun-yang-sbe-lo), Ch. 
Fo-ehe and ‘Teieng-lu, houses vf 

charity, L 166, 198; ii 214 D., 303. 
Parna (Yuon-mun), author of the 

Vibhdshd Séstra, 3. 162. 
Parmfdhishthina in Kaémtr,i. 158 0. 
Parpamaitrdyentputra (Pu-ie-na- 
-yen-ni-fo-ta-lo), Ch, 
i. 180, 181. 
Pormavarmd (Pt-leusefa-mo), in 

‘Chinese Mwan-chea, ii, 118, 274. 

Bis-pu-lo}, now 
97 B., 226 a 

















Pesbawar, i. 88 
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+ Parvaiila (Fo-p'o-shi-lo) monastery, 
ii 221. 

Parvaridaha (Fo-p'o4 
of the fenr dvtpag, i. 11 

Pa-se-po-k'i-li—Pushpay 

Pushkaldvatt (Po-ali-ki-lo-fa-ti 
TledxehaGres, capital of Gandhi 
i, 109, 19m, 1120, 

Puashkra or Pusbkala, sun of Bha- 





cho}, one 

















205, 

Pushya’ Porth) month 

Pu-ti— Bodhi tree, ii 

Patlam or Pattils, in Ceylon, ii. 
asta. 





(Lo-tai 





Ripnra Svanif 
66. 
ah in Badakehdn, i 


nabiadr Darga (Po-loo-kiahi 2. 

Rahula (Ho-lo-buslo or Lo-hn 
son of Buddhe, i. 88; 60, 61, 18 
181; ii, 18, 43, 1 

Raivata or Girudragiri i in Surdslitra, 


if, 269 1, 
Raja Biral- -ka-garh, ii, 66, 
Rejagrtin (Hoslo-she-ki-li-hi), Chi- 
nese Wang-she, i, 110 ., 153; ti, 
43. 46, 47 0.,85n., 110 0., a ny 
i Dy 162, 165, 166, 167 n, 














175 n., 176, 177, 188, 189. 
Rajagrtiin (Little), i. 44. 







o-sbe-puo) or Ra. 
i, i, 163,,266 0. 

Rajasthintya’ Sura ot Valebht, ii, 
267 





idea 184 n. 
Rajyavarddbans (Ho-ln-ale-fa-t’an- 
na), Wang-teang, King 210, 201, 





‘tS g6n,, 240. 


24t. 

Raktaviti (Lo-to-wel-chi) saagha- 
rhma, ii, 202, 

Rama, i. 109 13 fi. 

Ramaghmoor: Hihageina (Lan-mo), 
i. 80; Hi, 260, 

Rémanya, alte of tho Trawadi, ii. 
2002, 
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Randavaguvana, i 

RaBjamau, town in Bovgel, i 26 a. 

Rap river, 

Rast valley, i. gt. 

Ratoade Sis ob'u), Ceylon, ii 
236, 239, 240, 246, 

Rantkase © (Pee tai), ii, 67, 68, 


Ratnakafa, i. 67 0. 

raindni or ratnutraya {san-p'ao), the 
woven, i, 205, 

Ratndvali of Bana, i. 211 n., 235 2. 

Ravans, ii, 248 n., 251 n., 252 0, 

Ravanehrads, lake in Tibet, ii, 155 n., 
297 0. 

Ravi river, i. 166n., 167 n., $73 0. 

Revord, Baddbiat (Chinese) Pilgrim, 





“ Revoveredsight copae ” (Te-yen- 
in), Aptandtravane (Julien), Ap- 
thkshivana (Cunningham), i, 460. 

ved garmenta interdicted, i 25, 

relics (she-li) sartra, i. 46, 59, 60, 66 
m, 164, 161, 186; division of, ii, 
41; relic carkets, ii. 317, 318 





Bavata ) Ayuslnaat, fi 74. 
Revelgai ani Lean ee 
Rishi {Stacshiny, fi, 208, 


jbi-ddva, 5, 227, 
0 (keng-#'a0}, 1. 19; rioe of Par- 
etre tipens in sixty daya, i, 379. 
rock monast ih arg t. 
Réhitaka (Lu. 
Roshan in Kiu-mi-to, 
Royal family, i, 82. 
Rubruquis, cited, i. 
ruby di a 
Ru 
Ru Samanghu (Hi 


rtpa ti), i ii. 94 2. 
Ripa, Brabus howrens, ii. 22, 30 2- 
rdpadhdtw ,i zn. 





tala atdpe 1125. 










ee 


ja-sih-anin-kien), 


8 

Sanaax (Sa-poh) merchants, i. 74. 

Sabdavidya Star ming ‘Stara, i, 
78, 116, 153 n. 

Satdavidyd Samyukia Sdstre, ii, 
17a. 

Saddharme hall, i, 203; ii, 2 n. 

Saddharma Laskdvatéca Sttra, ii. 
251 

setarna Ponderte | Stora (Fo. 


ios 
patvane to toed tebe Che In 








INDEX. 


ching, raja of Kéaala, ii, 100m 
210, 212 1, 214 f,, 224 0, 
Zayara 4 xa BoGvSquia, i, 1650. 

Ran or Chaghanias, i 39 0., 
126 n, 

Sabbli 
Sahalbka (Sob-b ho) world, i. 
Sahtwar village, 4. 201 n. 
Sahet-Mahet, Srivaatt city, ii, 
daikaha (in Chinese To-wan), dis- 

ciple, “a 
Saitagi 
Ika, Ceylon 1236 0, 

Sake era, i. S70. 

(She-kie-10), town in Takka, 

i, 165 n., 166 n, 193, 

SAkéun, i. 239 n., 240 0, 

Suknia—Shign&, ¢. % 

Sakra (Ti-ahib) Dévondm or Indra, 
4 OB, 98 5 195, 125, 184 m2 
204, 2185 ii. 9 12, 35) 30, 
a ae 9, 83 n., 123, 127, 133, 


Sakbige, (Sho ki. ‘o-tTie- tu) 
king, i. 
cys Bodhisattva (Shih-Kin-p'u-os), 
i. 92, 933 ii. @ 11, 20. 
ya faunily, country of, i, 4& 
ya maidens, ii, 11, 12, 
yeputra, a title, i. 11, 




















(20-40), trees, i. 1333 
SAla (Sla-lo) Ayushuat, Fy * 
iat {hwo gum olibarua tree, 

i, 265 1 
Saigeure (Soto-tu-lo), near Ohind, &, 
114, 315, 
Salora district, i. 187 n. 
Simaka (Shen-ma), aon of Dukbula 
{Julien has Shanmukba), i. 11m 
Samadhi, i. BB; 53, 162, 204 ; tie 
si at 
76; 111m, 


ba, i. TH n., 
aes (Se-uio-joh} monastery, ti, 


Sadtarkand (Sa-mo-kien), i, 32 m4 
2, 33 D4 34 Mey 35 1, 36 2 
sting ot eatin (Sun no-ta- 
ob’a}, in Eastern Bengal, iL 110, 
_, 199, 200. 
Sauteédna (Shi-mo-she-ne), the fel 
of tombs for Inying the dead, i, €0. 
Samangfn, town, i, 43 





INDEX. 


Surbogha {sm p'u-kia) Ayushma’, 


Sambutdbearn (Tit-tani-chi)—Bar- 
varthesiddhs, ii. 16 0, 

Samblineldvare — Cunningham’ 
atoration of Su-uu-l lv, ii, 
277 1. 

Sarhgha, amembly, i. 183 0.5 ii, 63, Sng. 
168 n. 





samnjfidne (siang), ii. 94 2. 
Surhkidya (Sdng-kia-alie) countey, i, 


39. 

Sammattya (Ching-liang) school, i. 
200 D., 202, 230, 240; ii. 2, 14, 
44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261, 268, 276, 
279, 280. 

Sa-mo-joh (Gamajtia) convent, ii. 316, 

Sen -kien—Samarkand, i, 32, 34, 


Susshtate,—Samatate. 

Sampabat (San-po-ho), Ladgkh, i, 
178 .0., 199. 

annudaya, ‘tie increase or accuxn- 
mulation of misery from passions, 








fi, 10g 

Sathvat era, i. 106 Me 

Samnvrijji (Sen: i. 7 m 

Samyak Sambodhé "Ban adam 
pu i, 122, 241 9. 

Samyoktibhidharnanpbays —Sde- 
tra? ('U-pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-lun), 


4,905 rian, 
Samnyultdbhidiarma Sdstra (Te’o“0- 
pi-ta-mo-luu) of Dharmntrite, i 


110, 
Sarhyuktdgama (Tea-0-han-king), i. 
19. 


fanaka (she-no-ki), hemp, f. 53. 

Sanukavasa (Shang-no-kia-fo-so) or 
Sapavisiku, patriarch or wrbat, i 
$4, $3, 134 1. 

Baiichi, soulptures, i. 203 0.5 it 87. 

Sandowé in Burma, Dvarapati, ii, 
200 1. 

Sangwus (Satijaya}, governor of 
Tlevxedaufies, i 109 2. 

Sah habhadra (Seng-kia-p’o-to-lo), 

in. Chung-hin, i. 160, 1926 193, 

ton 195, 196; author of the 
gdnuedra Sat Hi 160. 

Sanghadéia, i. 193 2. 

Suizhadava, translator of the ABA 
dharmajfidnapraxhdna Sdstra, i, 
175, 

swighdrtna | {aeng-kislan), issn, 
Tr 92, ke. 
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chi) robe, i 47, 
53, 75 Buy 96; ii, 38, 
Sing-ho-pu-lo—Sirhhapura, i, 143. 









Sithela sage? en 
o—Sithlinla, 3, 234, 
-she— Sangh: tae. soe 
-Kie—Saakbya, ii. 223 n. 
patine -ch'a—sarighakshite robe, 
Sang-king, i. 23, 83. 
Staglawgiatiba, identified by Cun- 
ningham with Séxnla, i, 166 n, 
Seaigohi, town in the Panjab, i. 1430. 
Sang-shan, i, 33, 37. 
Sung-teh—SAutif, i 
Sani-rAja (Shan-ni 
126. 








103. 
abe), L125 n, 


Sadjayn—Sangeons, i, 109 2. 

Sahjayu (Sheri-alte-ye)—PAli Sega, 
i175, 178. 

sediabstnd (eang-kio-ki) robe, 


adie (Sang. -ki’e), Ch. Su-lun, 
system of philosophy, ii, 104, 223, 
Satine Kapiths, i, 202 n, 204 Be, 








cls ne amaats, ii. re, 
fa-nikdya, ii, 1 
ta class of books, i. 805 il. 
216 n. 
Sun-pr-hn,otherwise Mo-to-t0—Bam- 
1a or Ladakh, i, 178. 
Sau-p'u-kio—Sembogha 





vusbmat, 


74. 
8a, Aare en 
pao-tba-ti—Sa i, i 125, 
Sa-poh—Sabman merebants, i, 74, 
Sa-p'o-ho-last’u-ai-t’o—Sarvdrthusid- 
db, ii, 52, 53. 
Septaparne cave, 1453.0 
Ty 160 n, 
Saradé, fourth of the six sexsons, i. 
7am 
apekt a—Sur-kuif, or arrow-well, 





3 iL 156 





Siaganaibe, 


46n. 
‘Ny& Sachind in the Satadru country, i 


178 0, 179 2. 
Sarik-kul (Panto) Ike, 1 A 
a a. 
Sanpucra, (Bho ef 
yut, i. 88, 88, 59, 61; 
3,30 67, 150, 154, 261, "s Po Z 
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jartra (she) relics, i. 100, 
161; divided, i. 39. bs 

Stmnath district, i. 46, 48 2. 

Sarpaushndi (Sa-pao- in 13 Sus. 





8 re 
Sarvarthas wititae tiara (Winton 


ching) 





yr Sambuddhasa 


savanivna {Shwo-yib-teai-yu-pu) 
sebool, i, 70} 18, 19, 24, 49, 121, 
174, 190, 19% 196, 324, 226, 230; 
ii, 182, 270, 278, 299, 300; Sur- 
vastivida books; i185. 

Sermadetertia jdaka (Si-po-ta-ta or 


Snddiike (She- nae kia}. Ch. Yueh, 
king of Kurpasuvarpa—Narén- 
dragupta, i. 210 £, 2125 ik 42, 
Peas 118, 121. 








city, 5, 183. 
Saiallaravalpulys (Keang-pil), 1, 


sai or Sutadru river, i. 167 0. 


3 0, 178 ni. 

Satteyuda Tf Herodotos ib, 
91) and Thutagush of the insoriy- 
tious of Darius, i, 61 1. 

Sattnloka, i, 30 n. 

Sattapsnni eave, i. 253 a. 5 ii, 156 
My 161 2, 

Sattavass or Saptavarsha, i. 6t n, 

erent ike (King pu) schovls, i. 139, 
22 

schools of ite Buddhists, i. i. 80; ii, 
24, 216. 

seasons (yitavas: six, i 7th, 72m. 

sck-cheung, nbbovs crosier, 1,96 n. 

Seng-kia-pu-t'v-lo--Swighnbliadra,i, 
160 n 

aeng- kia-ch -aarighttt robe, 

yeraine,” ii, 226 nm, 

Sétrdshta—Sutrishna, i. 31 0., 99. 

seven Buddhas, fi, 261. 

seven mountain raages, i. 10. 

poven precious things, i. 205. 

seven seas, i, 10, 

te traraceof Lely wheel-king, 


Bowel {Siie-wei) town, ii, 3m 
BewistSn, i. 62 n. 











INDEX. 


Sha-chi, great country of, i. 48, 
; shagabhijid (lou-shin-thong), i. 149 
Bey 152.0. His 143 0, 105. 
shadow, cavern of the, 1. 94, 95. 
“phadow-covered "—uume of n tem 
ia. 
Slinhdberi, near the aupposed site of 
‘Tabosbasil, 1.136 u. 
,Stadonsn (Hudome), Mis, i 
| slate Sate—Keah, 
Shui-pao—stroug orvament, 
Slukfnda or Stignda (Bh 


sta “teh, rerhops for Su-leh—Kfab- 








ghar, 
ob aan Acushmat, ii. 
Sha-lo-kia, doubtfully ‘atonal by 
Julien (4fén., vol. ii PP- 439. 303) 
to Sharaka—Charikar, Enpich, 
4. 57 0., 58 Dy $9 1 
Sha-lo-li-fo—Salarivha (), ii, 75. 
Shumbbi? (Sbang-mi) country, i, 








sha-mi—frdman’ 
shan—Ayur-véda, 
Shang, wower of, ii. 325. 

shang wid hoshang—upadhydya, 
Shaweding-Cintraje, ii. 158, 
Shang] an ee i, 126, 
shang-mi—Samut, ji, 282, 296, 
Shang-w-ia—Sdwaka duit has 

ha), i, 11K, 
Samaraja, 

~#ubavira school, ti.24, 











Suang-tuo 
133. . 

Shair-si, provinos, i. 11. 

Sheikhpars hills, ii, 183 ., 184 0. 

She-kie-lo—Sakaln, i. 166, 

he lan Hoclo—Talaudhay, i. 175. 

to Sriguptay, ii, 

Soe litera 
















Shen-kwoe, period, i. 84. 
Sewing! -yan Sitira, ti, 154 0. 
Shen-ma or Shang swt —Shroaka 
ne of the “three sove- 





ahe-ne-kio— 
Shen-pu-chau—Jambudvipa, i. 11 n 


Sibsedb'a—Jyfebtoa month. 
Suen-shen, or Leu-lan, probably the 


INDEX. 


Cherchen of Mareo Polo, i. 12, 
94 n., 85 and note. 

Shenae ye Badjeya 

She: judatta, i. 97, 













Shee hee Sadan 
he-shang-kia~ fe 
Sho-to-t’a-Ju—Satadru. 
She-wol—Srivantl, j, 44, 48; i. 30. 
Be yee na—Jayasénn, ii. 146. 
Bhie-mi--Sambt 
Shi-fo-kia—Jivake, 
Bhighok or Shakioda {Shi 
44; ii, a 
site eS i ik 145. 
shih—idkyaputra, tile, i. 11. 
Shih-kin-fo—Sikva Buddha, ii. 145. 
Shib ies au—S&kya Boduisateva, 


Sih i Jun—Vijndkdya Sdatea, i, 


Shithndn (Shiki), ii, 29 
Shi-k'i-ni—Shighngn or Shikhnfio, 
Bulelnacte-t—Hliranyavatt river, 
. 32 
Shi-li-ch’a-ta-lo—Sriksliétra, 
thicti—dadabala, ii. 7 0. 
Shi-li-ln-to—Srilabdha, 
Shilofa-on—Sravans, 
Shi-lo-fa-shiti—Sravaatt, ii. 1. 
‘Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo—Stlabladga, ii. 110, 


197. 
Sbi-lu-to-p'in-she-ti-ku-cli—Sruta- 
vithdatikoti 

































109, 

Shing Baw to-shih lun, i. 240, 

Shing-kwan—P: 

Sbing-li 
i u Sty 152. 

Shing-ming—Sabdavidy4. 

Shing ahow—Srflabdha, i. 226 n. 

Shing-tu, capital of Sr'chuen, i, 16, 

Shing-yun—Jimttayahana, 

Sin-tu—India, B 





Sui-tsin—Vaswtandbu, i. 172, 
Bho-kia-lo-’o-t'ie-to—Sakraditya, ii, 


168, 
Shu—Atharva-véda, 1, 79. 
shuh-tsiau—Sz'chuen pepper, ii. 265, 
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Sbumfn (Suman), in Mavarun- 


slum 1 descendant of Hwang-ti in 
the eighth generation, i. 2; ono 
of the five kings, i 8. 


tan —Nytydnustra 
a Nyy: 


Séstra, 
Shung-li, temple, i, 18, 
high-davoured spirite, & 





Shwe yibtani-yeou-pu—the Servi. 
siahekeh (Heeling) movntaing, § 


orn, 
Sinm, called DwAravatt, i, 200 n. 
siang—lakahana, pointe of beauty, 
i. 102 n., 145 n., 188 0. 
siang—sanjhdna, 
Std river, i, 12 1.5 ii, 304, 
Siddhartha, ii, 22, ‘226 0, 
Siddhavastu (Sih-l’an-chang), i, 78, 
ih—rftpa, ii. 94 0. 
Sib-fan-chang aud Sih-ti-po-su-to— 
Siddhavastu, i. 78 0, 
Sit river, Spr-darya, iL 30 ny 


Un. 
fiat a leamer, i 191 a 
dikahyamdna, ii. 36 1. 

‘tlds, five and Beat i 















47 








Silabbadra. (Sbi-lo- lo), Kial- 
hien, teacher of Hinen Tsiung, ii, 
10, 111, 112, 171, 197. 


a (Shi-lo-"o-te-tu). Ch. 
shi, Harshavardhaua of Ka- 
naj, i, 210 1, 241 n, 213, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 29-221; it, 170, 
174, 193) 198, 233, 234, 235 
Siidditye of Ujjayint, i. 108 0,5 ii, 


261, 267. 
Stiaditya VE, of Valabht, ii, 267 m. 
ilabgini, i. 2496 








Supanthdnaciage (Kiaw-ming), 1.78, 


Simla (Sing-kia), Buddhist patri- 
arch, i. 119 n., 120 n. ; legend of, 
ii, 236 f., 241 fb. 

Sithbala (Chi-sge-taew), oon of Sim- 
hi, king of Ceylon, i, 188; ii, 


240 

‘Suthhala (Sing-kia-lo}, Ceylon, i. 12, 
‘7B; fi. 133, 183, 206, 228 n, 235 f., 
240 n., 2462, 2484, 
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Sithhapura (Sing-ho-pu-lo}, in the 
Pani 143e 4g by ie Lil, i 


aes 
siahderna (eeteen-choang), Yon 
throne, i. 75. 

Simur or Chimor, Zw ds, ii, 231 1. 

sinapis glawca, mustard seed, i, 

Sin—Sindh river. 

Sindbu (Sina), Indua riser, i. 90, 

3.9%) 14, 133 134, 165, 

723 ii. 272, 273 275, 27 

Singhelene imeges of Buddha, i. 52. 

bat Oring nor or ™ starry 


Ps 
Sint lo-al—Iytdayadhdrent, ik, 
224, 
Sin-tu—Indus or Sindh river. 
Sin-tu country, ii. 235, 280. 
-to-fu-la-ese— Gv: Avaran, 
Si-po-ta-ta—Sarvadate. 
Sir-i-pul, i, 48 0. 
Sirens, the, ii, 240 m. 
Sirmur in North India, i. 286 n, 
‘diva, the aixth geason, L721. 
(Si-to), Zarafshéu river, 142,13; 
298, 299, 304, 3 
itadrua or Sutadri river, i. 178 0. 
ttavana, Ch, Hau-lin, “cold forest,” 
ii 166. 
Si-to—Sita river, i. 90m, 































106, 107; 125. 
Si-wang-mnu—Bhimadavt, i. 113». 
six extraordinary events (tu-bhi), 

‘the six remarkable war stratagems 

that Ch’in-ping offered to the first 

‘Han emperor (Bo. 193), “ys which 

the latter brought the feudatory 

princes into subjection, i. 2. 
six parta, or four cardinal points 

with zenith and nadir, i. 8. 
wix auperuatural faculties, ii, 143, 





163. 

pix Says of birth, ii, 214 0, 

Si-yu-Ki, western world (see Bret- 
schneider’s Not, of Med. Geog, p. 
42), i. 21, 84; 1. 


wudias, 3. 161 0. 

Skandhadhdtu-dyatanas (Yuu-kiai- 
king), i. 95. 

Skandiadidiss - upasthdna Sétra— 


(Wen-kiat-chu-king), i. 201. 
Bkandbila (So-kin-ti-lo}, author o: 





INDEX, 


the Vibidehdprakarapapdda Sde- 
tra, i, 161. 

sknll-bune of Buddha, i. 67, 96, 97- 

Skull-bone vibara—Hidds, i. 95 2, 

148 1. 

Veltiia, 5.26, 











Skythian invaders 


88. Snowy Mountaine (Himdlayaa) 4.115 


Hindu-Kush, &6., i. 49, 50, 52-55, 
64, 90, 135, 143, 177, 199, ii. 62, 
80, 119, 127, 155, 188 ; Little, 36. 

Snowy-mountain-meu—Tokharas t 

‘Téacr0s, Subliavaytu or Swat river, 
i, 120 n., 126 n. 

Zaros, SushOma, Savarna, or Sudo 
river, i. 145 2. 

Sogdh, i. 34 

Shing hola or Achala arhat, 





izes and holds firmly,” title 

of a king, i 100, 

Sona Kolivies and Sona Kutikanne, 
ii. 187, 189 n., 254 0. 

SOnaka arha 





Soto yocho Sade 
oudoror river, i, 1 
Sphitararas, Jolien's restoration of 
Bi-pi-to-fa-lo-see, i, 61 n. 
i ephatike (p'o-chi), rock crystal, ii, 
273. 
Bremer {Sha-men), i. 68, 71, 76; 








gece clothing, 76. 
‘Srava, Srévasta, king, ii, 12. 
frdocks (ching-wen), « disciple, ii. 





Chinese Bhe-wei, city, i 44, 48; 
06, 2405 il 1, 5 ta 0 18 n. 
drtalefht (ahang-chu}, merebaut chief, 

ii, 125. 
Srigupta (She-li-kio-to), in 
Shing-mi, king, i. 10; 








152. 
Gcltiaraha era, 1, 210 n. 


‘Srikritati(She- 1 306 0, 

Srikebétra (sti i. -cb’a-ta-lo), 
Burma, ii. 

Srtiabdin (Sui-losto), t 226. 


INDEX. 


Srinagar, in Kadmty, i, 158 2. 
Brliga, 4 113. 
Britdy (See-ko), i. 49, 62. 
Srughns (Su-ln-k'in-na), or Sugh, 
dintrict, i. 186 f.. 187 1 
Srntavithéatikoti (Shi-lu-to-p'in-he- 
ti-ku-chi) Bhikehn, Chinese Wen- 
urh-pih-yib, ii, 187 £,, 254, 258. 
See—Yajur-véde 
Sue-che—Maitréya, ii. 
Bse-yoh-hu, a Turkish Khan, i. 45h. 








eteff (religious), hikkala or khokbka- 
ram, i, 96 n. 
Sthanévara ( abi-fa-lo), in 





Northern India, i, 183 #., 186 n., 


. 187, 

Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school, 
24, 133, 164, 199, 229, 247, 260. 

Sthirawnti (Kin-bwui) Sthavira, if 
171, 268, 

atone (matallic), Chinese teou-akit, 


wipe i. 55.0, 6rn,, &e. 

Suaxtos or Swat river, i, tog n. 

Subhadra (Su-po-¥o-), Chinese 
Shen-hien, i. 59 35, 36. 

Subhavasty (Su-p'o-fa-su-ta), river 
in Udyfna, i, 120, tat m, $22, 
126 n,, 135 

Subbdti (Su-p'u-ti), Chinese Shen- 
hien, a devotee, i, 204, 205. 

Bn. 


‘taka, 
Sudana (Su-ta-na), in Chineso Shen- 
Prince Visvantara, i, 112, 


113, 

Budtita, a Praty¢ka Buddha, i 
Tizn 

Sudatta(Suctesto), in Chinese Sben- 





















Pit aan (Twing-kiu-tien), ii. 


30, 114. 
Suddhédana-raja_(Tsing-fan-wang), 

i. O13 ii, 14-17, 21-23, 52, 128, 

151, 226 n.3 Tuined palace of, 


i, 49, 
Sfidra (Bbu-t’o-lo) caste, i. 82; ii. 


90, 272. 

Su-fe-le-ne-kin-taelo—Suvarnagétre, 

Subén, Suahérha, Zdaver river, i, 
145 Be 

Sulgidaittho, & work, 3. 100 5, 

augondhizé rice, ii. 82 n. 

sugar-cane, 1, 163. 

Sugatar (Sivkivto}, im Ch, Shen- 
abi, ii, 213. 
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Sugh or Srughna (Su-lo-k’in-un), i. 


ba phekasss ahead ‘, 
pring wheat, i. 0B, 

Strho-to— Bebe - 
suicide, i 232, 234. 
Sui dynasty si 618 a 1.28; Be. 
Sukh&vatt paradiae, i 

ae perfor}, Tight fort. 

night, i, 

Socleen-tung-na~ Surasthina, i 


277 
su-li, 








ent name of Kiv-sha, i. 





the 


‘Suinana or + lemann, a weet i 

Sumédha Bodhisattva, i. 92 n. 

Sumérn, Mount, i. 103 ii, 162, 

Su-mo-she—Stima-niga, 

Stn, lived under the Eastern Hans 
(25-220. 4D.) bt 

Suna, » apirit, 1 62. 

Sunagir, Sunabir, or Sunaghir (Su- 
na-bi-lo) mountain, i, 625 ii, 


Sundar, @ courtesan, i, 46. 

Sun-god, Strya or Aditya, i. 2735 
ik 274, 300, 301. 

Su-mian—Sumin, 











Sa-no-] — Stvurtivara, 
of Lafigala, ii. 277. 
g-Yun, pilgrim, f. 
mission, 61-108, 
Su-p'o-fa-mt-tu—Sabbavasin, i, 121, 
122, 
‘Su-pot’o-lo— Subhedra, 


Suprabudi, father of Mayd, ii. 


Su-piuctl— Bubb 
Strdigama Sdera, i 


Soresina, Prince ji, St n. 
Sttrasouka, district, i, 179 0. 
Surgshtra or Sérath (3u-la-ch’a), ff. 


268, 270, 
SurasthGva (Su-ls-se-t’ang), capital 
of Persia, ii. 277. 
Surat, ii, 102 n. 
Sorkh-8b or Vakleh river, i, 39 0. 
Snrkch-&b (South) or Kundus river, 


i 43m 
Surkban river, i. 39 0. 





0 5, 100, 
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Surkhar river, i. §6 n., 91m. 
Surkh-rad river, 1. 56.0. 
Surkivbot, one of the Bimiyau 


images, 4, § 
gurken- dre -Etps, il 23m 
Strprake, Supiré, in the Kofkan, 
. 183 


-ti-p’o) or Adit- 







3m 
Su-ta-lan-t'sang—Sitra Pitaka. 
edtras inde 87 &o. 

ifaka | (Su-ta ang). i 


i 1645 towers in ovcur 





i, i 
Suvastavadi, ii, 281 te 
Bu-yeb, Cita ‘or Chui, river and 
town, i. 195 26, 27, 
At (Su-ho-to), i. 81; 109 n,, 119m. 
imbara Jains, i. £44 1. 
pura (Shi-fel-tu-pu-lo), ii, 755 


Seba {Si-pi-to-fa-la-nae), i. 61, 





sda, the Persian, ii, gor n. 
Syrrdarys Stan or Faxes river, 
i a7 iy 28 5 29 thy 30 Dy 3H, 
Pind 90, 93, 96, 97. 
(Shu), Tectia of China, 





Tv 


‘Ta-on'A-B81-LO— Takahadii&, 

‘Tu-chong-pu—MahAesighika school, 
i, 21 m., 1625 

Tudwa (To-wai), birthplace of Ka- 
dyapa Buddha, 

‘Tagho, valley in Kapiéa, i, 

‘Tuhia—Baktria, i, 37 2 
222 n, 

‘Tai-Hav, Empresa Dowager, i, 86 

Tai Tetng, Emperor, surnamed 
Wen-wang th ‘AD. 627-649, i- 
tn, 2, 

tnbshana tat ‘urns), a measure of 


71. 
vt h'n-shi-lo), Taxila, 








m5 ii, 








INDEX. 


1, 82n.; 236 f, 137 n., 138, 140 
Thy 143 1453 ii, 302) 303, 309. 


2 275 Ue 
‘Takshadir®, the “severed head," i, 


r 

Taklit-i-Bhsi, i. 114 n. 

Takht-/-Salaiman, tnountain in Kas 
ratra, §. 158 0. 

‘Taki, village in Baty i. 143 n. 

Takka (Tsilkia), the country of 

the Babtkes, i. 164, 165, 166 n., 























‘alikin in Bedalabn (Mung-kio), 
42 0., 43 
valikas! (Tal la-kien}, on the borders 
‘of Khurdafa, i 48 and note, 
Tacli-lu—Daril, i. 134. 
‘Yorlin—Mabtivans “sadghteama, & 


‘twietpicob'a-—Drbvide, ii, 228, 
Te-lo-me—Taras, 
vt, Tamnalitti or Tamraliptt 
(Ta-mo-li-ti)—Tauluk (q. %), die 
200 hi, 
Thmasavann (Taeroo-naefaena)—Sule 
famper, 4. 173 my 174 176 0, 


Ta-mni—Termed. 
‘Tamiuk, TRmraliptt, in Bengal, & 
71, 78; 111 n,; fi. 186, 200. 
Ta-mo-kiu-ti — Dharmakéti or 
Dhsrmagupta, a Shuynan, 1, 76, 
‘Ta-100-po-lo-p'd-en — Dharmapdia, 
ii. 229 n. 
Ta-mo-aib-teh-ti-—Termintat, i. 41 0.5 
Fi 292, 296, 298. 
‘Tu-mo-su-fa-na — Témosavana, 








i, 

‘Taetiptt {Tan-mo-li-ti), if. 

Tau-Chu, son of the Emperor Yao, 
i. Bn, 10. 

Tang, Emperor, i, 8; kingdow, 
i, 8n,, 9 9 n., 16, 216, 217. 

‘Tangt-ti}-'Yoo,’ aue of the five 
kings, t 

‘T’sog Hilan Tsung, Emperor, 4.D, 
713-756, i. Tm, 4. 

‘Tangut, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 


186, 
tan, 









Troung pllgrto, Hee 26, 31, 88, 


INDEX. 


Tao-pung, pilgrim, i. 108, 204, 108, 
Shao —Meptnt “hot water,” 
‘Thre (tay Bodhianttvs, i, 81 





Tartar (Hu) pilgrims, 

Tartars, i. 103, 105, 108, 

‘TMsbkaod (Shi-kwo and Che-shi), 
i. 19, 

‘Ta.thein—D: 





uy, 
‘Tekbie for China temple, i 19, 
ton good qualities, i. 55. 
teu-power—dasabala, ti. 75, 
Penghia Inke, i. 28; 17 14 $2. 
dean mien ot an ula, 








45 
teowshi, rwotallio stone, i. $1, 89, 
166, 171» 19% 1985 ii, 45. 46, 


TTermed (Ta-mi),t. 38, 39 n. 


‘eroisthe  (Ta-minnili-teh-ti), i. 
41 u.; ii, 202, 296, 298. 
‘Terwn (‘Taras ?), river and town, i. 


29m. 

Tetragbuis, 5. 9% 

‘Vhtikan or Talika, 1. 42m, 

‘chai ‘Tsung ot T%si Toung, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, 1 

‘Thaleuri dynast 

Thanéivara, SthAnéseara, i. 283.0. 

thang-l, tree, ti, 265. 

Tharekhettaré, Burmese form of 
SrtkaliGtra, tear Prow 

Thatag 
tions, the Sattegudai 
toa, i. 6c n, 

persimmon, i. 88. 














Phien-sin—Vasubaudha, i, 105», 
thirty-two muks of a Buddle, i. 
1m 






27, 28, 29 
three jewels, i. 50. 
sthree 7 1s 
three ‘precious objects of worship, 
i. 78 
three precious onea, the, i, 64, 
three sucred names, i. 
three sovereigns, the, i. 7 n., 8, 
thrve species of knowlelge, ii, 163. 
three vidyde, ii, 75, 101. 








a (Dekien) coun- Pil 
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three worlds, i. rt 
or Chathtans, king, ii, 








Pien-chu—India, i, 69. 
‘Tien-kwan—-Dévaséna, i, 391 0. 
Fien-ti—Indra, 11%. 
Tih-hwui—Gunamat 








tin-ase—~karmadiina, 

Ti-y’'o—Déva Bodhisattva, 
260, 227. 

Tiepro-nin -wn—Tévaréna, i. 191. 

Ti-pto-to-to—I 150, 201, 

Tirabhukti (Tiet-lo}, Tirhut, 3. 16, 


92. 
‘Tirthinkas (Wal-tao), heretios, fi, 35 n., 
284, 285, 
ih—Sakea or Indra, ti, 176. 
Tishyarakabit® (Ti-ehi-lo- 7h uy 
second wife of Aédka, i, 141 0, 
Ti-wei, town ty the north.weet of 
Balkkh, i. 46. 
Tiz-fb, ‘affluent of the Ferkiang 
river, i. 90 n, 
‘Tu-ching, pilgrim, i. 45, 72. 
Téks, town, ii. 255 0, 
Tokhari (Tu-ho-lo}, Toxagol, i. ra 


















i id Si, § 92. 

‘Vooth-bruah senghardina, i, 68. 

Topar or Topera, on the Yamun8 
river, i, 187 1 


304 
To-wai—Tadwa, birthplace of Ka- 
“a 





éyapa, i. 
towne, Indian, i. 73. 

To-ying, « Shaman, 3, 99, 
traditional kuowledge of the pre 
copia, i. 70, 
Trapeattihan (rode Jo-ye-teng-ling- 
he) heaven, i, 40, 

202, 203 0.5 ar 
tree, 1. 88, 
tree of the father in-law and of the 
aon-in-law, ii, 83 1. 
Zeina dais 2 
trigrams, 1. 7 1 


Tripifaka (Sun-Veungh 1. 6; ¥. €64, 
minlatere —Hiuen Teiaog, 















dni, 68 1. 
fret threefold knowledge & i 
et By 142, 152 Dy 
Pan” “Astibantay 8 adatae 
basi town, i 15 
#sa-na—Iahan, i. 
Tennkiu-chru—-TervkAta country, 


pitaemo lun — Smyth 
dharma Sdsire, i. 110. 
graetidie_alntisiyen 88, 
taau—date fruit, 1. 88 

Tanuedts, (Torkycb's or Trl), 



















i—Muitrlbala raja, iL, 213. 

Teeu-ho country,—probably Yar- 
and, i. 24, 27% 

‘Taou-na—Kebunedéra, ii, 284. 

‘Tsie-ku—angient name of Clo-kiu- 
kin, fi, 307 n. 

Teih-kia—Tukka. 

‘Teil rock (Teih-shib-shan), i. oe 

Toih-chin-lun—Tattvasalichaya S¢ 
fro, i. 162. 

Trin, king uf one ii, 498 

Tea'in dynasty, i, 22 27. 

‘Te'in iand, i, 

‘Tain - ching -kio- i foi mountain 
leading to perfect intelligence,’ ii. 
114 

Tt Tke— Tang: ‘kul of Temurtu, 

















x g-chau, town, 
-leu— Punyasdld, i, 214 0. 
Ping pin —Bh&ravivéka, i, 223 





Talag-tu temple, 1. 18 


INDEX. 


Teing-t'u—“ pure lend” aeotion of 
Buddhists, i. 227 n. 

Taiob-li (Fesucthen) pugods, 1 103, 
‘104, 108, 


‘Tsi-shi—Snrvadata birth, i. 124. 
Tro-kia, Tsola-hia, ywriud of reat, 
4 736 
ts0-mo—kehauma, t. 75, 
‘Yao-mob—city, probably the Ni-mo 
of Hiven Taiang, 1. 85, 
Teo-ts'ze, i, 95. 
Teut-sbing-teeu—Jinaputra, ii, 275, 
‘Ysu-ku-ch’a or Teu-li—Teaukilta, 
282, 283. 
ht green, § 520. 
inz mountains, §, 14, 16, 27, 
985 5, 25 M4 37) 41, 
288, 290, 297, 299 


300, 304, 
mat tani—fvara, an auther, i, 112 














Tet-tsa-tion—tavaradeva, 1. 233. 
‘Te's’-}i—Maitribala, i, 127, 








‘Tu-fau—Tibet, 199 
‘Tub-kiueh—Huns, Eastern Turks, 
i, 85; 20, 28, 30, 37 0, 


Da buclo—takbdee country, i 375 
ii, 62, 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 nL, 32! 

pat an sending back - the- 
crowd ” sttipa, ii, 1 

Takao (Seurmediciohs inountain, f, 








Takbtia (Tw: ho-lo) country, i, 99; 
Bb 13,50 54 156,187 3 iis 
n., 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
or 
Tekin Park, fi fi, 285, 286, 
Tolakuchi, ii, 2 5. 
T'u-lu-b’o po-tu — Dhruvapate, ii, 





7. 

‘4s. ‘Tun-hwang, town sonth of the Bu- 
Iunghir river, i, 18, 18, 15, 240., 
25-0., £6 

Turfan (Kw-chang), capital of the 
Uighur country, 1.13; 172, 

i8—horves, i, 20 11. 
Turive, eatrapy of Baktria, i 37m. 
ime - +4 dey 38, 40, 45; if, 288, 


Tarke, Brrcern fue ‘kiueb), &, 88. 
‘Tork Khan, i, 
Tarkbors (Tosbolo}, i, 62. 
‘Tarkistin, town of, j. 28 n., 29 0. 
bormasi (yo-kin), i, 1203 fi-che, i, 





INDEX. 


‘Tor or Turdn, i, 37 1. 

Tushdca or Takara, i, 37 2. 

‘Pushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, i, 38, 78; 
134, 135, 191, 226, 227, 228 u.5 


ii, gas. 
Tush Kurghan, il, 299, 30%. 


U. 


U-oxa—Och kingdom, ii 
U-eu's—Udra or Origsa, 
U-chang or U-cbanz-na—Udyana, 
99, 101, 108; 118, 









U-shi-gon— i. 7 

Udaklitnda (U-to-kis-han-ch’s) O 
hind, 3. 114, 118, 135. 

Udays, ii. 85 

Udayagir’ inv Orieas, $i, 205 0.237 m. 

Udayana (U-to-yen-na}, Ch. Chu- 
ia, King of Kookmbt, & 205 2355 
I, 4, 322. 





Udayfiva, ii, 85 », 
Udayibinre, i 3. 
Woita (U-ti-to), king uf North India, 





4. 176 0 
Udra W: neha) or Odra, Oriesa, i. 


Dd Raoaputra (You-fau-lan-taeu 


or U- tar lanta), il. 54 0., 139, 
140, 

udunbare | (anes ot an-posto) fruit, fg, 
i, 88, 163, 


Udyana, or Ujjtna (U-chang or U- 
cbang-ua), i. 16, 80, 89, 99; 95 n., 
118, 119, 120v., 126, 231, 134, 
149; ii. at. 

Dh-po, a Bishi, 4. 99, 

Uighura (Hu) 

Ujain village, i, 199 2. 

Ujiyana (U-chi-yen), ii, 72. 

Ujjtna for Udydan, “i 95 2, 
tig n, 

Ujjanta or Ujja; a (Yul-chen- 
to), Girntr bi 

Ujfayint (U-sbe-yoo-na), Hh 25t n., 
370, 272, 

unbelievers {wat-tau), £. or n, 

Upaddia Ststra (U-po. 

















Upsadhysys (shang fea ee ee Deiare Kasha, country, 


Upagupia (Ya.pe-kiu-to}, in Chinese 
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Upali (Veu-po-lil, i, 49; 180, 182; 
HL 164. 

“pduaks(u:p0-0-bio), pure men, i, 
33; 81; if, 146. 

wpisiks (e-po-setia) a lay disciple 





Ip astra, i. 1555 
Grna-—hair cin topkenot, ine 


Urea (Wu-lesbi), Unt, “Apoa o 
Ovapoa, in Hagdra, i, 147. 

Uratiubg, Uratipps, or Ura-tape, i. 
3tn. 

Uravilva, ii. 46m 

Uravilvd-KAdyapa (Yeu-leu-p' 
atte) he pol 











ote ovation i. 27 0, 29 a. 

U-sha—Och, ii. it, 

U-she-yen-oa—Ujjayint, ii. 270, 

ushntslia, Ch. Fo-ting-ko, akull-bone 
Tike a’ lotus leaf, i. 96; ii. 249, 
252. 

Ush-turfan, town, i, 24 nm 

Uddnara, king, i. 125 0. 

Vata * mountain in Kaémir, i. 


Uietotanahe- cla Uttardsbadhe, 
month, ii, 15. 

U-ta-lo-si-na-—Uttaraadna, i, 132. 

UA anes ~- Udra-Rémaputra, 
ii, 139. 

Utkali, Ora oF Orisen, ii, 204 0. 

U-tockiahan-eb'a — Ugakhinds, i 


138, 
U-to-yen-ne—King Udayana of Kou- 
ébmbt, ii. 322. 
Utpeé Bhikshunt, transformed into 
: Chakranarils king by Buddha 


Uipavarah {Lin-bwa-sib), « Bhik- 
shunt, i. 204, 205, 

Utrtslije—Sutrishna, 

Uttara (Wu-ta-lo), au Arhat, ii, 








227. 

Uttaradharmaor Dharméttarn, foun 
der of the Sautréutika school, i, 
x 





Caartectign (Wuctorosiug-kia), i, 


‘Kin-bu, aud Japancse Uve-kikta, Vitdragdon (U-ta-lo-si-na), Ch, 


fourth patriarob, i 182; ii. 880, 
89m, 9 » 273. 


Shang-kino, king of Udydna, i, 
17; £26, 127, 131, 132, 133 
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Uttartshidha (U-ta-lo-at-sha-ch's), 
month, ii, 


Vuardyano, nether march of the 








125 nm, 156», 


Vaibbehika sect or achool, i. 105 
Tay TIO Byy 139 May 193, 194- 
Vdipulya-parinivedna Sdtra, i, 72. 


vi sia 5 (Priu-cherna), Aras, 










hha{Fetsbe-b'e) month, i 72: 

33, 122. 

Vaiew Rajpnte, i, 209 u. 

Vnidslt (Fei-she-li), country 
city, i, 52, 53, 54, 65, 78; 
67, 68 b., 69, 701.) 72, 1 74 15» 
% Th ‘sy, 97, 98 160, 164 n 
165 ty, 166, 

vale n-dva (Pi-sua-men) Kune 








Vaidyn, perhaps for Vaisa, i. 209 n, 


vaitraks, a twig, i. 68 n. 
Vaijin or Vajjinus, i, 66 0, 68m, 
771,78 1. See Vptijia. 
Vajen (Wa-she-lo), fi, 170. 
Vajrachehhédikd, 1, 204 0. 
Vajradhydna for Vairasamddhi, 
21 
vss Sp (Chi-kin-kang)—Indre, i 
23; it, 22, % 225, 226; eight 
ajraph i, Hi, 
Vajrapdisi dl rant “(Chi-king-kang- 
Bis ili), ify 225, 
Vajra samadhi, ji. 114.0., 116, 219. 
weprdsana (kin-kang-teo}, irnperiali- 
able throne, ii. 114, 116, 
Vakhsh or Sarkb-@b river, £ 39 0., 











4tn. 

Vékkula or Vakuls, 0 Sthavira, ii 
1900 

Vakula (Po-khu-lo}, © Yaksha, ii 
199. 

Vaksiu (Po-t’au), Oxua river, i. 125 


2661, 





Varah Mihira, i. 202 n.; ii, 200 n, 
Varabe temple at Témraliptt, i. 
iin 





INDEX. 


(Proclo-na) river, fi. 44. my 
45. 

‘Varana or Varnu (Fa-lasna) dintrict, 
ii, 281. 

Varigaal (Uolosnis), Seo Ba- 


varssea (Pro-lo-ni-na), ii, 286, 

‘Varsakh river, in Badakubin, i. 42m, 

Varshds (Fwahi)—rainy weasvn, i, 
720. 

Vasanta—apring, i, 72 0. 

Vésaradatid, ii, 10. 

Vitehpa (Po-fu), ii. 55 0. 

Vaéiblia (Po-ulii-p’d) aaighfrhina, 
fi. 195. 

‘Vasmapura or Baimapura, Remaud’s 
restoration of Pi-chen-p'v-pu-lo, 
ii, 272 0, 

Vased, season of retreat, if, 161 0, 

Yasubondbu  Bédhi 



















inep'ue 
inp author 
wha Sdatra ¢ 
sometimes called the 2oth latri- 
arch (Boyd's Naga-nauda, pp. 
62, 63 67), i 9% 103, 103, 
110 2, 120 n, 160, 168 1, 
172, 191, 192, 193-197, 225-229, 
236; it, 262, 263, 268 
Vastra (Pho-shy-mi-to-lo), iu 
Chinese Shi-yu, i, 105 m., 109, 








120 54 fe th 368m 
vatsara (sedi), year, 4 71. 

Vaya Rishici. a09 ne 

Véda Sdstrae (Fei-t'0), four, i, 79. 


94.0. 


wdduna (shou), 
yebicles, the fi 
Vengi, probably 
Vénavana (Chu-lin) vihdra “bamboo 
garden,’ ii 43, 161, 165, 188, 
‘YVenus-mountains, Fensberg,li,225 n, 
‘Véseantara{Pe-lo}, Prince Suda, t, 













27,98; 1120, 
Véesantara jétake, i. 12, 98; 213 0. 
Vibhdshd (Pip'oho), i 307. 


ranapdda Sara, 


enmposed Ly Mandrhite, i i, 105, 

bare 1534 191, 1923 commentary 
Porna, i. 162. 

vial Séatra, of Srilabdbs, i. 


Viehnvapory, Tulien’s restoration of 
_Pi-chen-plo-pu-lo, fi, 2720, 
Yeafiens, 1. 68:0, 





INDEX, 


Viddbala (Yueb-ti), i 20 m5 ii, 


Gb fo Yuerchh and it 370 | 
hei meeiagd ikitadvidyd, 


Hawvidyd, and Stpadhdnaridys, 
4. 78, 153 Wy 1545 tie 
Vidya daretdht Sistra (Werchi- 
tun), of Vaaubandhu, i, 236. 
vibaraa in Népal, . 
‘Vijoyo of Ceyli 
240 0.5 atice 
Vijeyanagarai, 1.245 
i yous . king of Khotan 
vt i-yul) i. 
vi sidnakty ‘Séaiva (Sbib-sbinlun), 










eiiidne | (chi), intelligence, 

Vikramaditya (Chao 
vast, i. 106, 108 5 ii. 12. 

a Harsha of Ujjayint, 

i. 81m, 137 B. 

tye ‘Western Chalukys 


vibrant (Marlin) sadgh@etina, 


i 
Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 63. 
Viscialiret Sétra (Pi-mo-lo-kio- 


ing 
Jo-mi-to-lo), in 
‘Guineas Wa an-yau, i, 196. 
Vimbasta, i toa n.j vee Bimbi- 















vindhas, the the eight deliverances, 

To4 n 

ve eon: “tet, lute, i, 140 m5 ih. 

Vinaya (Hu), i, 88, 38, 8! 63, 70, 
58 N., 8, 1815 ii. 40 Dy 
1 






Vidiye achtole i x21. 
Vinays Vidhdakd cans (Pii-nat-ye- 


un 
vibgha( Ping ttle) eeibably Veagi, 
capital of Andhra, ii, 217, 218. 
‘Viphée (Pi-po-she) ‘or Vipht river, 
yingecn of Arvin, 265, 
Fipulesit (Pi-puclo) ii, 135, 1 
Arabia (Pi-lo-aban-pa) Ii Sede 
ears 
Virdta or Bairét, town, i. 179». 
‘Virddhaka (Pi-In-tae-kia), in Chinese 
Liteli, king, 1 48, 49; 128, 1561; 
vow (Pieno-kin), & t 
‘isakha (Pi-ao-kin), ‘atrict, i. 2: 
VisdkLa (Piabe-kieh i. to, it 
chapel of Mother, 1. 46 n. 
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Vinala Raja, fi 66 n. 
> Visvantara, or Véesun- 
tara—Prince Sudana, i, 112m, 


, Vitaeta river, 148 n, 





‘Vythadaranye, if, 62 n, 
‘Vifijis or Vajjia (Fo-li-ahi), Skythian 


invaders, 3. 16, 108 ».; ii. 66 u., 

0 dg 77, 81 B33 te 236 B, 
Pritras, the nine, i. 186 1 
“yulture, the peak of the,” ii, 47". 
Vydkara ACh tng actey y-ban) of Pa- 











Vydsn (Pix yoo), Ch. Ewang-po, ii, 
148 


Ww. 


Waorss, river, i. 
wai—denth, it, 6s 
Wairkgarh, fi. 2 


Wal-rao, Uobelievers—Tisthkan, i 





40m 





ii jaan. 


a), i, 
ab or Surklis + river, i. qi. 
Wang-she-ch’ing (Réjagrtha), ii, 43 


n., 46. 
War suburb of Loyang, i 38, 





woshing basin of Mada i 45. 

soasn (varshas), j, 332+ 

‘Wayland or Ohbind, Vannings, 
capital of Gandhiara, i135 1% 

weapons, . 83 n. 

‘Wei dynasty, Great, i. 6, 84, 94, 97, 

3 language, 


99, 101; enuntry, 
9; Tartar tribe, 6& 
Wenkiai-chu-king — Standhadhitw- 
upasthdne Sttra, i. 201. 
‘Wen-lit—Mucbhilinda, ii, 41. 
Wen-urb-pih-yih--Srutavitadatikoti, 
bhikshu, ii. 187 n,, 254. 
‘Western countries (Si-y), i. 84, 
Western Hia, the Tangut kingdom, 
ig8n. 
Western paradit 5 
wheat (apring) {euh-mai) i. son. 
White Elephant palice—perbaps the 
Plates stapa of Hiuen Teiang, 














waite water or Peh-chwui, town, 


Winjidewnt hil i, arg 0. 
Wisieg yu Ajtadara rije, i, 





wings £85. 
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Women, country of Western, ii 


240, 279. 
worlds (thousand)—chiliccoars, 
writing, i. 77. 
‘Wu-chang—Udytoa country, £ $0. 
Wa-cho, “without attachment ”— 
i, 226 0, 
Wn - hau’ yau —Vimalamltra, i, 
196 
‘Wu-hio—Arhats, i. 152 b, 
‘Wu-i orWu-kit Kingdum of, perhepa 
watne as Knrsliar, i. 12, 94 n., 25. 
‘Wacjeli-no-ch’i, in Tibetan Ma-dros 
—Anwratapte lake, i. 6, 355 and 





Wetth-tiyah—the lowest hil, i, 





Wu-shing, favigeible,” —Hirapyt- 
vatt river, ii, 32 n. 

‘Wu-ta-lo—Uttara Arhat, ii, 227. 

twu-tan-po-lo—udutnbura fruit, 8g, i. 


88. 
sou-t'u—dtu, cat, i. 146. 
Wu-yang, town, i. 21. 
‘Wu-yau und W 
i, 203; i 45, 
wu-yu-ni-pan — complete sirvdya, 
4 r6r uw. 
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Yahurotda (8) 5 79 
Be (anon, 

rakibe chétiyani 
Yukkhints, ii. 236 n. 
Yuksha (Yocha), i. 995 

127, 154 156; ik 36 0. 190, 

fed by Maitrfbala raja, ti, 213. 
Yakebokpttyse of Kaémtr, i. 156 2. 
¥4.na-rfja, infernal king, i 64. 
‘Yomausdvipa or Yavanadvips (Yen- 

mo-na-cheu), country, ii. 200. 
‘Yamg@n in Badakelido, probably Le 

po-kin, i, 42 n.3 ii 293. 
















Yeruans (Caen-taa-na), vives, i, 187, 

F 

yang—principle in Astronomy, i 
iia 





gi iB 
qual to Teea-ho, 14 
Yana du. li-mo-lo—Aagulimalys, 


‘Yaug!lu mountains, L$ 


INDEX, 


Yaouctain, period (4., 406), & 67. 
Yarkand, probably Tasu-ho river, i, 
37 2.5 i 299 2, 307 m 

‘Yarkiang (Cha-kia-kia 1), ii, 307, 

Yada, son of Kuna, an Ariat, 1, 53 2, 

‘Yasadn Ayeaimet (Ye-she-t'o), ii, 67 





2. 74, 

Yasitheie'(Vecesevchiicin), fi, 145, 
146, 

Yabbbets (Ygsratoro), wile ot 
Buddha, il, 8 n., 17. 

yava, breadth of a 








leyeora, i, 70, 


Yavanas (Ye-met-ni), ii, 236 7, 
‘Yavanadvtpa, See Yamanadvipa, 
year, vateara, i, 71, 
Yoh river—the Syr-darya. 
Yeh-bu—Khbén of the Turks, i, 45 
and note, 
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Yamanadvipa, 
Yo-po-kiu-to—Upagapta, 
Ye-po-lo, country, i, 
Tenover or pt 


Yorkiang river, i, 90 0, 

Ye-she-t'o—Yaseda, ti, 74. 

Ye-the—Ephthalites, ‘Turk tribes, 
‘Huns of Byzantine writers, 1, 18, 
Lait: #3, %8, 188, Mets 37 1.5 


royal I cS 
Yeu. Blade rhja, i, 168 n, 
Yeu-kin-bo, ii, 























You-lou-pia-lo-tia-ahe-po-—Urarilva 
Kadyaps, ti 130, 
Yeu-po-li—Uphili, i, 1805 it, 164. 





Yib-obeu—Bhéekaravarmt, 
bi Sumbuddhans, Bare 
it, 


i-cb’ing — Sarvdrthasiddba, 


254. 
Se pomsessed of ev. 
y -Barvarthasidds, i, 





¥in-kwong-pa — the Esdyaptya 
“achool, £ 121 n 
ine 3 Satronomny, 72. 


ro-oha— 

Yoga cas discipline, ii. 220. 
Yoguchtre schoo i. 103 m. 

astra (Yuckia-nse-tt- 





ii, 275, 


INDEX, 


yOjana {yu-shen-na) i. 70. 
yo-kin—turmerig, i. 120 ; i. 283. 


‘uan-chiv, a Shaman, i. 176 0. 

Yu-oheu, town in Honwn, i. 2. 

Yu-chi, country of the Western, i. 
‘78, 100 n. 

Yue-chi, Yueb-chl, or Yueh-ti, 
i, 18, 82, 88; 20 0., 37 0.5 ii, 67 
My 70 ne 

Yurchteceh'-te-lun-shih — 
yabkimi Sastra-kérika, i x 275 and 
now. 

yuch-ngdi-chu — the Chandrakgnta 
jowel, ii, 252, 

Yari-chi triby, i. 56». 

Yuel-kwang—Chandraprabhe r&jn, 














ma, i, 162 0. 
yu,fan—a gem from the Lu country, 


nm 
Yu-hwui, also read Yu-fai, i, 14, 27, 
yu-kin—ginger, i, 54. 





39 
‘Yob-kin-biang—Knakuma atfipa, ii 


125, 
yuh-men—gem-gate, i. 16 n. 
Tobiesetl lun—Yogdchdrya Sids- 


Yackiavaeeti-lan — Yegdchdryu- 

bhémi Sésira, ii. 220. ale 

Yun-kiat-king—- Skandhadhdtu-éya- 
tanas, i. 95, 

yun-shih—cloud- red i, 103m. 

Yacabih vinden, #17 

Yu(-ti) Shum, Boe Sitio, 8 

—Khotan, i. 199 n. 

Yuvandfves ty i 

Yfizafsal tribe, 128 nm 

Yen-tau-lun-tieu —- Udra Réma- 
putes, iH. 54 0. 


Lu 
Zapddpor or Zadidons, the Satatra 


river, i. 178 o. 
Zarafebin river, i, 12%, 341. 
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